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BUNDOBUST.* 


BY FOREPOINT SEVERN. 


I AM afraid that this tale is 
going to be like an Irish mile, 
having no beginning and no 
end, but a hell of a lot of 
middle. However, the subject 
is rather a tangle, and, apart 
from one thing of necessity 
leading to another, it is difficult 
to know how properly to sort 
it out into cause and effect. 


India is a big place. The 
number of the white men who 
serve it is, by comparison 
with its many millions, un- 
believably small. Overworked, 
driven both mentally and phy- 
tically at a pace of knots by 
the job which never lets up, 
it is only to be expected that 
they develop characteristics 
which would never have seen 
the light in the more leisurely 


West. Hence it happens that 
the memories of my dealings 
with one whom the pressure of 
an Indian working lifetime had 
transmuted into a sort of om- 
nivorous if erratic genius, of 
his remaking the very founda- 
tions of a regiment, and of the 
circumstances which gave that 
remaking birth and girth, have 
only now got themselves into 
some sort of connected shape. 
It was in the 15th Mongolians 
—one of those temporary and 
makeshift regiments which the 
War threw up—that this scribe 
found himself second in com- 
mand to the peculiar, the mad- 
deningly versatile, personality 
which long years in India re- 
motely, and the stress of the 
Hun more nearly, had created 
for their command. Assisted 





1 Anglo-indice, an arrangement, fakement, plan, organisation, scheme, design, 
Project, precaution, programme, policy, contrivance, invention, artifice or device, 
jim, gadget, measure of policy, fixed and lasting compact or agreement: or even a 
plot. Deprived of the word, life in India would come to a dead stop. 
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by a steady accumulation of 
white officers drawn from walks 
in life with which we two 
regulars had never come into 
contact, John Bainshaw, C.O., 
and I in support of him, pushed 
and pulled and all but prayed 
the eight hundred very mixed 
pickles who had been thrown 
at us, into the shape of a 
battalion. It took us two years 
to do it; and, first and last, 
it was the doing of Bainshaw. 

The man himself, from his 
beginnings, through his work- 
ing lifetime and on into the 
afternoon of his days, followed 
no known conventions. Thanks 
to a father whose lungs kept 
him tied to a warm climate 
and who had set up a per- 
manent home on the Riviera, 
Bainshaw when he was young 
had spent all his school holi- 
days abroad. There was no 
mother; none, at least, that 
he could remember. I gather 
that the father, luckily free 
from narrowed circumstances, 
allowed the boy the wide scope 
without which much of what 
afterwards happened would 
have been impossible. Luckily, 
too, the lad’s restless mentality 
took him into none of those 
scrapes into which the sons of 
either invalids or parsons notori- 
ously fall. The scrapes, if that 
is the word for them, were as 
original as the lad himself. 

He had a passion for invent- 
ing things. 

The man ought to have been 
a sapper. But he had only 
one ambition, that of getting 
into the Indian Army and 
working himself by hook or 
crook into a hill regiment. 
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Henderson — he of Stonewall 
Jackson—had been a fairl 
constant visitor at the villa; 
and Bainshaw had heard him 
tell of Afghanistan and 1879, 
the Gurkhas there, and of the 
little man of the 4th, foremost 
in a charge on an Afghan 
battery, who grabbed off his 
kilmarnock and stuffed it down 
the muzzle of one of the guns 
to mark it as the spoils of his 
regiment. That and many an- 
other tale of cheerful debonair 
savagery in which the sturdy 
little fighters were the central 
figure. Bainshaw had, from the 
first, one life’s ambition only— 
that of finishing his service by 
commanding a hill regiment in 
the Khyber. A few years after 
the time with which we are 
now dealing, more luckily than 
the life’s dream of many a 
man, it came true. 

Over six feet tall, with the 
tough lean physique of the 
true mountaineer, every inch 
of him was working soldier. 
In spite of the fact that he 
would carry to his grave what 
the Turk had given him, he 
had a rooted conviction of the 
bright side of war—a fact which 
afterwards gave me the key 
to much that I would otherwise 
have found inexplicable in him. 
He was obstinately single. No 
woman had ever touched his 
life. His men, from the grizzled 
old subadar-major to the last 
joined lad, worshipped him. 
And as for grey matter, if in 
Jack London’s South Sea island 
they drank between drinks, 
here, if ever there was one, 
was @ man whose habit was 
thinking between thinks. I do 
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not think I ever met a clearer, 
a more restless brain, or one 
with a greater power of express- 
ing itself, by word written or 
said, in good, sound, pre-petrol 
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English. And what he did not 
know about that queer and 
very specialised art, frontier 
warfare, would not have made 
a workhouse breakfast. 


I. 


Barely had we, as a new unit, 
shaken ourselves into shape 
than we were shot into that 
muddled and incoherent Afghan 
War of 1919—a silly row which 
had been forced on our frontier 
troops by a vanity - stricken 
little nincompoop of an Afghan, 
who later had not even the 
entrails to stand up to trouble 
in Kabulitself, butfled. Forced 
on us, too, at an all-ends- 
anyway time when everybody 
within sight, in the dissolution 
of the Armistice, was unbuck- 
ling the harness. At the time, 
however, the thing had to be 
taken seriously. The least de- 
lay or weakness on our part, 
and the whole Border—of in- 
finitely more moment than half 
@ dozen Amanullahs and a 
score of Afghan ‘regular’ 
armies—would have swarmed 
on us like angry bees. 

Everything was abnormal. 
On the one hand, instant orders 
to demobilise, to reduce num- 
bers and expense and to get 
done with the War, had issued 
from powers very wise in their 
determination to get back to 
normality. On the other, a 
brand-new war had sprung up 
at our very doors, and that 
where least expected. What 
wonder that the supplying de- 
partments, superlatively effi- 
slent in a reasoned conduct of 


even the greatest war in history, 
were jolted out of their stride 
and—like the Irishman who 
complained that he could not 
be in two places at once, not 
being a bird—for the moment 
grew chaotic? We of the 
15th found ourselves, after 
a confused interval, jumbled 
helter-skelter into trains, minus 
nine-tenths of our field-service 
equipment; with lashings of 
ammunition and no portable 
water-tanks ; sola topis for the 
men, but no spare boots ; mules 
with thick winter rugs (Lord 
ha’ mercy—you should have felt 
the heat of those deserts!) and 
no picketing gear. We had 
cumbersome blanket-stretchers 
which would load on no known 
animal; Lewis-guns without 
spare parts; two machine- 
guns, very complete, but with 
no pack-saddles to fit them ; 
and, a8 makeweight, what ap- 
peared to be two miles of 3-inch 
manilla cable, whose only con- 
ceivable use could have been 
that of sappers’ bridging stores 
—in a waterless land. You 
never saw such a dog-fight in 
all your life. 

The word of power was 
** Hurry, hurry !”’ and to every 
expostulation (it was my job 
as second-in-command to raise 
an especial brand of Cain) the 
only answer was “ Take what 
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you've got and be thankful. 
Hurry up; _ there’s another 
troop-train just behind you!” 
and a foot thick of uncompleted 
indent forms were thrust 
through the window into my 
hands. At the first pull-up, 
twenty miles beyond, light sud- 
denly and joyfully broke 
through the gloom. The awful 
Christmas- tree jumble-sale of 
gear had been loaded into three 
covered vans, to be attached 
to our tail when we moved out. 
Leaning far out of the window 
of my compartment to see if 
they had been tacked on, I 
found to my inexpressible relief 
that in the muddle and con- 
fusion of the station-yard staff 
the whole caboodle had been 
left behind. 

Shades of Aldershot and 1914! 

Twelve hours later, and at 
a railhead where the lines ran 
out into the yellow sands of 
the desert, we were decanted 
into the lap of a division of all 
arms, amorphous, ponderous, 
still to shake itself out into 
ordered existence, and as nearly 
bare of plain necessities as our- 
selves. But, being promised 
trainloads of everything neces- 
sary, the force was full of beans. 
Next morning, in cumpany 
with a troop of mounted 
machine-guns whose fixed habit 
in life seemed to be that of 
galloping, even when there was 
no fixed destination to which 
to gallop, we, as ‘ covering 
troops,’ were shot out into the 
blue with orders to find our 
enemy, hang on to him and 
stay there. The subsequent 


very mixed proceedings, which 
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lasted several months, have 
been described elsewhere; ey. 
cept in retrospect, they arm 
hardly relevant to this chrop. 
icle. So that I will hark back 
to the headquarters Station, 
where we were making ont 
the family pension papers of 
our casualties and the medal 
rolis of our survivors, and 
primed to the teeth with ex. 
periences in a form of warfare 
which had contradicted every 
known tradition of frontier 
hill-fighting. 

For the War itself had pro- 
duced new aspects. From time 
immemorial hill troops had 
lived in an atmosphere of hills; 
the hot red crags had imposed 
a technique peculiar to then- 
selves; and the hardy and 
enterprising guerilla marksmen 
on the heights, with no organi- 
sation other than that of a 
common impulse, had been to 
us the same stiff problem which 
is peculiar to partisan warfare 
the world over. 

But in Afghanistan we had 
come up against a brand-new 
state of affairs. Here were 
open desert plains, innocent 
even of camel-thorn, though 
lightly seamed with shallow 
nullahs invisible from a short 
distance and each a potential 
trench. We had before us an 
enemy of would-be ‘ regular’ 
troops modelled on and loosely 
conforming to accepted army 
organisation ; individually 6x- 
cellent, and hardy enough to 
make light of food and water 
shortage so long as they had 
enough ammunition. Personal 
marksmanship, we had found, 
was replaced by a volume of 
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concerted fire that made a 
fat desert an extremely un- 
wholesome place for an at- 
tacker, and practically put out 
of court any question of rein- 
forcements, water, or ammuni- 
tion coming up to the fighting 
line across the open, once the 
close argument had been joined. 
The Afghan’s personal hard 
condition gave him a mobility 
which largely discounted our 
cavalry superiority ; nor was 
he any whit reluctant to come 
to push of pike. The thing 
altogether provided: ample ma- 
terial for thought. And when, 
to other preoccupations, was 
added the newly discovered 
fact that in those red-hot deserts 
our men, when fighting, could 
no more dispense with water 
than with ammunition, lack of 
either of which put them 
straight out of action, and that 
the normal gallon a day allow- 
ance per man was a derision 
and a shooting-out of the lip, an 
exclamation mark was provided 
at the end of a list of problems 
slowly growing cumulative. 

It was typical of Bainshaw 
that, the tidying-up period of 
broom and dustpan being 
quickly over, he should not 
have waited for instructions. 
I came into the battalion office 
one morning. He had his nose 
buried in a pile of forms, and 
a he jammed his angular 
signature on to each, he flicked 
it on to the growing heap on 
the floor. He finished the last 
and sat back. 

“Look here,” he exclaimed, 
“what we’ve been through in 
the last six months won’t do. 
It simply won’t do. I’ve been 
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thinking. All that Donnybrook 
fair when we mobilised. Less 
than half our proper gear. 
Patchwork afterwards. Half- 
trained mules; stale, hard pack- 
saddles and sore backs. Water? 
Did you ever see anything like 
those pakhals? And I even 
had to lend my batman my 
spare pair of boots; and I’m 
the 0.0. !” 

It hit Bainshaw harder than 
it would have hit a lesser man. 

Here was one trained in a 
lifetime of frontier warfare. 
His had been the small Frontier 
Force stations scattered up and 
down the length of the Border, 
the little bunches of coiled 
springs whose superlative steel 
was for ever in tension. The 
strictly local and self-contained 
state of instant readiness had, 
for a couple of generations, 
been peculiar to frontier con- 
ditions, and had never been 
codified in the broader text- 
books which governed policy. 
Much was the legacy of men 
like John Nicholson, he who, 
some forty years after Sir John 
Moore and Shorncliffe, intro- 
duced the principle of instant 
retaliation ; he who, elaborat- 
ing great developments from 
the germ of his small, strictly 
local, frontier methods, per- 
fected the Movable Column 
which, in that black year of 
1857, held the Punjab straitly 
to its allegiance. That column 
which, expanded to dimensions 
undreamt of, in days’ marches 
which were less marches than 
Homeric leaps, raced south to 
the ridge of Delhi and saved 
India. 

John Nicholson’s methods 
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had become the tradition of 
the Border. In every frontier 
station, from the great Kohat 
headquarters to the smallest 
mud fort which could scrape to- 
gether half a dozen spare men, a 
system came into being whereby 
man-power, armament and gear, 
stood ready, as stands a fire 
brigade here in England, for 
instant action. Every detail 
which foresight and past ex- 
perience could teach had been 
thought out long before; 
leather-work dull and flexible 
with lubricant ; steel-work slid- 
ing smoothly part on part, 
with each joint oiled and every 
nut tight; saddlery supple as 
a glove, and never a tell-tale 
creak in it; ropeware dull 
grey with much handling, the 
ends well whipped with tarry 
spunyarn. Rifles stood locked 
in long racks against the ever- 
present rifle thief, but a quick 
key and the pull on a long 
lever freed the whole and the 
bayonet belonging to each. 
Pouches were full. The reserve 
ammunition, close to hand, lay 
in compact boxes ready corded 
with pack-loading ropes. The 
very mule-lines were so placed 
that no obstacle stood between 
them and the godowns; and 
the mules knew the drill as 
accurately as did the men. 
Here was none of that circus 
where man’s hurry is mule’s 
opportunity : flying heels, shed 
loads and a disappearing cloud 
of dust in the middle distance. 
With the habit of much hand- 
ling, the mules stood as steady 
as a rock, and, the load quickly 
hitched on, moved briskly and 
by the shortest way. to their 
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place behind the closed ranks, 
Tradition, clear and concise 
orders, but, above all, incessant 
practice, had, in every canton- 
ment up and down the Border, 
reduced the orderly disorder of 
mobilisation to a clockwork 
precision. 

In the end, the raiding tribes 
across the way learnt that the 
stirring of a dozen hornets’ 
nests was too much of a good 
thing altogether. For much of 
it the Frontier Force regiments 
had to thank laws made for 
their peculiar benefit, which 
gave them command of gear 
denied to down-country regi- 
ments; but, as with the old- 
time navy ship, which depended 
for its paint and _ gold-leaf 
largely on the personal re- 
sources of its commander, 80 
the colonel of an old-fashioned 
frontier regiment expected to 
stand the racket of much that 
made the preparedness of his 
unit; and asked, indeed, little 
more than that he should be 
left, unbothered and unham- 
pered, to perfect it. 

Nowadays, to digress a little, 
much has changed and the old 
order has grown antiquated. 
The spirit which launched mov- 
able columns of sections, com- 
panies, even half-battalions, at 
@ moment’s notice, day om 
night, into the blue, to chase 
the tribesman among his tangle 
of nullah, cliff and desert, is a8 
keen-set as ever; but its venue 
has changed. ‘To-day, broad 
and graded roads criss-cross the 
Border, penetrating to the heart 
of what was tribal no-man’s- 
land. Fleets of motor-lorries, 
convoyed by an armoured car 
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or two—as our merchant ships 
were convoyed by destroyers 
during the U-boat stress—to- 
day pull up in the barrack 
square, ready to the point of 
impatience, while their intended 
cargo is still eating the indis- 
pensable preparatory meal ; the 
engines gently turning over 
while the men dash from the 
cookhouse wiping their mouths 
on the back of their hands and 
patting their pouches to see 
that the clips of 303 are all 
in place, Then—br-rr-r and 
clatter—off sails the movable 
column in a cloud of yellow 
dust, and the aircraft tune-up 
to follow and overpass them. 
But in the spacious days 
when war was war—an affair 
of men and not of machines— 
when, a8 the unit of values, 
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personal physical hard condi- 
tion had not been dispossessed 
by clutch and carburettor, and 
when the pax Britannica un- 
complicated by down-country 
politicians was a real live thing 
with all its teeth in their 
sockets, the frontier had full 
need of the ‘ Piffers’ ’ prepared- 
ness ; and he who was quickest 
off the mark slept that night 
in his bed while his enemy slept 
in his boots. To-day, little 
but memory perpetuates the 
old system; and the drab 
khaki mess-kit of the old Fron- 
tier Force regiments, where 
others go gaily clad, is one of 
the few relics of a time when 
every man’s daily life, as well 
as his clothes, was tuned to 
the sands and barren rocks of 
his immediate job. 


Ii, 


Things, as I have said, are 
very different now. But here 
was Bainshaw, soaked, if that 
is the right word, in Border 
preparedness; and it is of 
Bainshaw, the ingenious, the 
master of bundobust, that this 
chronicle has to tell. The 
problem, as he saw it, and as 
we all presently came to see 
it, shaped itself on immediate 
past experience and what 
should in future not happen. 

There had been the pell-mell 
disorder of trying, in the face 
of departmental confusion, to 
get our field-service gear to- 
gether; and, however well we 
finished, the repetition of such 
another hectic hash-up at the 
beginning was unthinkable. I 


had never served in one of the 
regular Frontier Force regi- 
ments, so could not share his 
recollection of those fire brigade 
bunches from Peshawar to Dera 
Ismail Khan; but I remem- 
bered my history, and the tale 
of one who, on the first day 
of the 1870 mobilisation, met 
von Moltke, the creator of 
the wonderful preparedness of 
the Prussian Army, smoking 
a cigar on @ railway platform 
and. waiting for a train. 
*“* Hullo, Excellency, you here % 
I'd have thought you’d have 
been up to your eyes in work ! ” 
‘Lor’ bless you, laddie ; why, 
that was all done years ago. 
I’m just off on a week’s holiday 
into the country.” To the 
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Piffer-bred Bainshaw, or to 
myself, the ultimate ambition 
from the outset was plain. 
Next time the ’phone rang and 
an agitated voice said, ‘‘ Your 
unit’s for service, ek dwm. How 
many days before you can re- 
port all ready?” the answer, 
unhurried, plain, and in the 
face of all precedent, should be, 
“ Ready now.” 

When we got back from 
Afghanistan we were in rather 
@ strong position. We had not 
yet handed back the field- 
service equipment which we 
had slowly accumulated ; and, 
if we were worth anything at 
wangling, we had no intention 
of doing so. The show from 
which we had just emerged 
had, luckily, been short if 
sharp; and the gear which 
we had gathered in till, in the 
end, we had everything we 
ought to have had at the 
beginning, had hardly had the 
bloom rubbed off it. Many 
purely emergency articles had 
never been used; while that 
bugbear of all field-service re- 
placements, ‘losses,’ under an 
iron discipline such as Bain- 
shaw’s never occurred at all. 
But were we going to admit it ? 
We were not. 

The litany of mixed posses- 
sions that a regiment needs to 
bring it from a peace to a war 
footing would fill pages of close 
print; it is possible here to 
indicate only a few of them. 
To begin with, there was our 
tentage. It lay ready packed 
and rolled, complete down to 
the last rope and peg. In the 
normal course all would have 
to be returned to store. Piles 
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of spare blankets, for who could 
tell whether a show would last 
beyond the inferno of a frontier 
summer and on into one of the 
winters which freeze the sen’ 
solid at his post ? Extra mules, 
Saddlery and picketing gear; 
picks, shovels and crowbars, 
and the carriers that held them. 
Water pakhals, stretchers, sig- 
nalling and telephone gear, 
saddle-bags, wire-cutters, horse- 
shoes, hay-bags, nails and veter- 
inary stores, even identity discs, 
The list is interminable, one 
of the worst features being that 
the smaller and more finicky 
the article the greater appeared 
to be the number and the com- 
plexity of description. Forty- 
two good, upstanding, hairy 
mules, for instance, were obvi- 
ous and easily counted; but 
who the genius was who devised 
the cock-eyed figure of ‘ pills, 
drenching, 137’ to be taken 
into the field to cure their 
tummy-aches, and all to be 
accounted for, I have never 
been able to discover. A tinful 
of what looked like a bunch of 
black notes of interrogation 
wound up in a death struggle 
were, on the advice of Wilson, 
our signalling officer, noted as 
‘ spring-beats, helio arm actu- 
ating and controlling, 73,’ and, 
defying sorting out and count- 
ing, were taken as read. A 
boxful of sticks of asparagus 
painted red were dumped 
among the entrenching tools 
till it was pointed out that 
they were detonators for gun- 
cotton slabs, charged with ful- 
minate of mercury and a8 
touchy as a Nonconformist 
conscience. 
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All these and many more we 
nad. We had to have them. 
Many an item of the list, like 
the Yank’s revolver, you might 
never want; but, if you did, 
you would want it in the devil 
of a hurry. All these we pro- 
posed, in short, to keep and, 
if by wangling we could hang 
on to them, not send back to 
their official home. But it was 
very early obvious that if we 
wanted to keep what we had, 
there would have to be some 
quite remarkable work at the 
crossroads. 

We started a correspondence. 
As a rule, he who initiates a 
correspondence is rightly ad- 
judged worse than the man 
who robs @ poor-box, cuts up 
his meat east-and-west, or 
drinks his own bath-water. 
But here the means justified 
the end. We started an argu- 
ment on procedure. We de- 
layed letters. I think we ‘lost’ 
at least one, and had to ask 
foritsrepetition. Weappointed 
a regimental board of survey 
for a convenient time after the 
impending musketry season, 
and when it had at length 
reported sent the report back 
for amendment, and in the 
end forwarded the whole bunch 
to the depot, bristling with 
Obvious inaccuracies which 
simply clamoured to be pointed 
out by the recipient, each sub- 
sequent correction being argued 
about till it wore thin. The 
transparent innocence of Bain- 
shaw’s language made him a 
gift to the babu mentality 
which he was addressing, mak- 
ing him appear as one sitting 
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at the feet of instruction and 
asking to be led into the ways 
of knowledge—he who had one 
of the keenest brains in India. 
It was a gift to the depart- 
ment; but, after weeks and 
months of this sort of thing, 
we were no nearer surrendering 
@ single screw, blanket, or pick- 
handle of what we held. 

Then Bainshaw fell back on 
the Regulations—things that 
in those days had never been 
framed in language to defeat 
wits such as his. Loopholes 
could be picked in most of 
them, each needing interpreta- 
tion by the long-suffering office 
to which he addressed his 
soreeds. Indeed, I sometimes 
think that the months to which 
the controversy stretched were 
due as much as anything else 
to the department’s grudging 
admiration for Fabian tactics 
of which it had till then held 
the monopoly, and which it 
could not help respecting even 
in its natural enemy, the C.O. 
of a regiment. But answers 
began to get short; and then 
we began to hand back, bit by 
bit and reluctantly, things 
which we had tried out on 
the show and found to be of 
no use. 

But the pressure was relent- 
less. In the end we had at 
least partly to surrender; 
though, on a count, honours 
were about square. We re- 
tained an outfit of everything 
which we could report as ‘ ex- 
pended’; we held on to a 
complete regimental set of tent- 
age, pending alleged repairs 
necessary before return and 
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indefinitely delayed; and we 
kept a grip on our mules, those 
invaluable friends of every fron- 
tier officer, which a neighbour- 
ing mule-corps, helpful and 
deep in our confidence, kept in 
their lines and fed for us. 
But of the things we wanted 
most, we lost all our cooking- 
pots, spare boots, loading-ropes 
and, greatest loss of all, the 
complete winter fit-out of two 
army blankets per man. 


“Oh, well,” said Bainshaw, 
“Tm blowed if we'll give in. 
This regiment has got to be 
ready for war. Ready to move, 
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instanter. If necessary, we'll 
have to be self-contained op 


our Own resources. All ¢lge 
apart, we'll stand a better 
chance of being kept on when 
the other war battalions are 
axed if we can show not only 
our splendid training but our 
instant preparedness to go any- 
where and do anything at 4 
moment’s notice. Departments 
or not, I’m going to bundobust 
it myself. And I want you, 
if you will, to tell all ranks 
what’s on, and the reason for 
it. Ill want all their help, 
though I'll find the money, 
D’you mind ? ” 


IV. 


The team of all ranks to 
which Bainshaw referred was, 
I really think, one of the finest 
bodies of men which, from first 
to last, the War threw up. 
Here was no case of making a 
silk purse out of inferior ma- 
terial; it was excellent. But 
this would have availed little 
had not the regiment followed 
the law of nature whereby a 
battalion, a political party, a 
ship’s company, or an orchestra 
is nothing but the reflex of the 
personality of the man in 
charge. 

The officers were drawn from 
sources as varied as the branch 
manager of an Okanagan bank 
at one end to a professional 
elephant catcher from the As- 
sam hinterland at the other. 
Their infinite variety was only 
equalled by their adaptability ; 
there was not one of themfhad 
family traditions which would 


ever have taken him a mile 
from a cooked dinner—a fast 
which gave those of us regulars 
with highly prized Indian heredi- 
tary contacts quite a lot to 
think about. These were the 
men of 1915. Thank goodness, 
anyhow, that we were never 
subjected to the assortment of 
Hell, Hull and Halifax which, 
in the later stages, invaded the 
long-suffering temporary ranks 
of His Majesty’s Commission. 
These were, all said and done, 
the ‘trusty and well-beloved, 
sans phrase. Once only can I 
remember an incurable dud, 
the son of a Radical peer of 
no.discoverable beginnings and 
rather over - obvious ending. 
War or not, he would not work. 
I quote Bainshaw’s confidential 
report on him, after a year’s 
fair trial: §,“‘I encourage my 
officers to place their soldiering 
first, their sport second, and 
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their love affairs last of all. 
This officer persistently inverts 
the sequence.” He passed on, 
to where, one hopes, he was 
petter appreciated. But, bar 
him, the rest, whether as indi- 
viduals or a8 a team, were 
beyond price. 

Of the men, Mongolian hill- 
men, pages might be written, 
and will not here be written ; 
their name as merry fighters 
has passed beyond the confines 
of the army and out into the 
world. The temptation to 

is almost irresistible. 
But it was to this happy hard- 
bitten family that Bainshaw 
charged me to say that if only 
they would play up and for 
the next few months back him 
in all that he planned to do, 
they, the 15th, would, he hoped 
and intended, be washed up 
high and dry on the shores of 
permanence when the other 
temporary units were scattered. 

Was it good enough ? 

Dead silence. Discipline on 
parade held good, as ever. 
But as I looked down on them 
from the top of a great high 
horse, a little man in the rear 
tank of ‘A’ Company caught 
my eye, who gave a scratch 
to his ribs and a little hitch 
to his belt, and grinned like a 
seashore terrier. I cocked an 
inquiring eyebrow. He grinned 
again and drew in his breath 
sharply ; and suddenly I got 
the key to the peculiar expres- 
sion on the face of the remain- 
Ing eight hundred, looking 
stiffly to their front. ‘“‘ Dis- 
mse!” and they doubled off 
i an uproar. 

Bainshaw was as good as his 
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word. Five minutes after I 
had reported, we were deep in 
the lists of battalion field- 
service equipment, And though 
what happened from thence 
onward moved, a8 was inevit- 
able, in the syncopated rhythm 
of Gounod’s Funeral March 
of a Marionette, having many 
breaks and patches, I will try 
to tell it as a connected story. 

The finance of his plan, that 
uncharted rock on which most 
schemes break, was luckily as- 
sured. Indian regiments, thanks 
to their self-contained organisa- 
tion, possess accumulated funds 
which, for any good regimental 
purpose, and with the concur- 
rence of the native officers, are 
at the service of the C.0. In 
addition, Bainshaw, true to 
‘ Piffer’ traditions, opened up 
the full scope of a private purse 
which, as things developed, 
seemed either to be bottomless 
or supported by a bank whose 
branch manager could not add. 
Not a halfpenny was wasted ; 
but when, six months after- 
wards, we added it all up, the 
total was an eye-opener, 

It was not as if we could go 
into an open and well supplied 
market and haggle for our 
wants. India—long in the 
habit of importing military 
equipment which, having no 
counterpart in the daily needs 
of natives, was never manufac- 
tured locally—was as empty of 
buyable requisites as the long 
stagnation of all commercial 
supply from England would have 
led one to expect. We realised 
the truth when we tackled our 
foremost problem, that of the 
blankets. Wires and letters— 
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and it takes longer for a letter 
to travel from the frontier to 
Bombay than from Inverness 
to Constantinople—after many 
delays brought a string of 
negatives, or in many cases 
were not even answered. So 
we turned to the hills from 
whence all hope cometh. Hima- 
layan wool? The pahdris used 
blankets, did they not? The 
brain-wave was the subadar- 
major’s, and his the contractor 
who eventually, and in whirly 
vernacular characters on flimsy 
pink rice-paper which looked, 
and smelt, like a Coptic love- 
letter, offered homespun hill- 
blankets at four rupees apiece 
—about one-third of the con- 
temporary cost of the army 
article. Any number? Any 
reasonable number. 

After our previous weeks of 
effort, it seemed almost too 
good to be true. We questioned 
the subadar-major ; did he know 
the sort of blanket? Yes, 
rather; an excellent blanket ; 
bit smaller than the sirkéri 
kind, but thicker and very 
snug. Recommend it? He 
apparently used it regularly, 
as did all the men in their 
homes under the snows. One 
drawback apparently it had: 
it was white, or as white as 
the sheep’s wool remained after 
hand-spinning in the grimy 
smoke of hillmen’s cottages. 

We closed, by wire; there 
was no time for tests and 
samples; nor, in view of the 
unavoidable delays in goods 
traffic in the thousand and odd 
miles the consignment would 
have to travel, do I even now 
think that we were reckless. 
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One thing, however, we stipu- 


lated: the blankets, before 
despatch, would have to be dyeq 
@serviceable brown. ‘‘They’ye 
native dyes, these people ; 
mayn’t be as good as ours, but 
good enough,” said Bainshay, 
We turned to other problems 
and, for the moment, forgot. 
Three weeks later the first 
instalment arrived; fine rich 
stuff it was, the purest hill 
Sheep’s wool and obviously 
crofter woven. The consign- 
ment, thanks to inadequate 
scouring of the wool, smelt like 
the lions’ house at the Zoo, 
and the colour was brown by 
pure courtesy, as might be 
expected when the only ayail- 
able vernacular term, ‘lél, 
which we had wired, can, and 
usually does, embrace every 
shade from gamboge to ma 
genta. We counted them over: 
three hundred, in bales of ten; 
and, pending completion of the 
whole order, stuffed them away 
in the quartermaster’s stores. 
Two days later the office 
telephone all but burst into 
flames under the stress of what 
the stationmaster at Bisi Junc- 
tion, our nearest point in the 
plains, tried to compass into 
official language. Two whole 
truck-loads of blankets con- 
signed to us, and awaiting that 
morning’s mail, had without the 
least warning blown up with 
a noise like the Day of Judg- 
ment. The ensuing furious 
flames had defied the quite 
inadequate water resources of 
his desert station, and threat- 
ened to set alight everything 
within range. And what m 
the name of several things did 
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wo propose to do about it? 
‘Responsible,’ and a lot of 
variants on the theme, came 
raging up the wire. He, answer- 
able for a station and goods 
yard which every year regis- 
tered the highest Indian tem- 
perature, and which, thanks 
purely and personally to our- 
selves, was at that moment 
trying to double all past 
records, wanted our blood. 

I must say the chap was 
quick. Stung by our perfectly 
fair suggestion of incendiarism, 
careless shunting coolies, cook- 
ing fires or what-not, he sent 
a bucketful of the débris to 
the Government analyst, with 
a strong pointer to ourselves 
as anarchists of the deepest 
dye; and what we heard next 
sent us, on tiptoe and with our 
hearts in our mouths, to open, 
inch by inch, the door of the 
quartermaster’s godown which, 
we now vividly and for the 
first time realised, stood cheek- 
by-jowl with the magazine. 

Pieced together later, the 
wads of correspondence, reports 
and back-chat boiled down into 
the fact that, acting in a hurry 
on our demand for a rufous 
blanket, the contractor had 
soaked the consignment in ‘ suji 
matti,’ a usually inoffensive 
dye extracted from a hillside 
mineral deposit and largely used 
for dyeing cotton goods. This 
contained a substance called— 
I think I am right—amy]l, 
which, combining unexpectedly 
With the nitrogen of the heavy 
sheep’s wool (and the carbon 
in the unscoured and odorous 
lanoline may have given it an 
extra kick), developed amyl 
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nitrate—a substance as remark- 
able for the emphatic sudden- 
ness of its behaviour as a 
Chicago gangster. The blankets, 
wedged tightly into closed iron 
trucks and left for forty-eight 
hours to stoke up in the almost 
unbelievable heat of Bisi goods 
yard, must at last have come 
to the end of their patience, 
and, deciding on direct action, 
had suddenly enriched science 
with a brand-new demonstra- 
tion in inorganic chemistry. 

- As I say, we approached the 
godown on tiptoe, and, in 
whispers, organised a proces- 
sional working-party. Present- 
ly each man, avoiding his neigh- 
bour, proceeded with catlike 
footsteps to the open desert, 
deposited his burden and tip- 
toed away. The party was 
followed shortly after by a 
board of survey hastily con- 
vened, who, as with the Jack- 
daw of Rheims, but from a far 
safer distance and in the 
measured terms of official lan- 
guage, solemnly condemned the 
whole lot. 

Threats, by wire, of official 
proceedings against the quite 
innocent originator of the whole 
trouble got us out of a shemozzle 
as full of high-lights as our next 
effort most certainly was not. 
For Bainshaw turned at once 
to a second offer which had 
meanwhile come to us from 
Bombay, and which, as it 
turned out, held far more 
potentially dangerous wicked- 
ness than even the explosives 
from the hills. 

Blankets, apparently, were 
to be had in large numbers, if 
we did not mind their being 
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pieced together and not woven 
whole. Certified Government 
stuff. Full size. Two rupees 
apiece, where the current price 
for the normal article was at 
that time twelve. Would we 
take them ? 

Would we not ! 

I am thankful to this day 
that recent events had taught 
us @ caution proof even against 
the increasing pressure of our 
necessity. For we sent for a 
sample, which, arriving, showed 
a strange thing. It was a 
Government blanket, marks and 
all complete, of ordinary bar- 
rack pattern, carefully sewn 
together in large squares, 
diamonds, diagonals—good sew- 
ing, stout stuff, in every respect 
an apparently perfectly good 
blanket. 

We were on the point of 
wiring to the native contractor 
to load up the first consignment 
of a thousand, when Providence, 
no less, intervened. Our regi- 
mental doctor, by the purest 
fluke, happened to be in the 
office that morning. Fingering 
over the blanket, as one pro- 
fessionally interested, he asked 
for delay while he wrote to a 
confrére at the port; and the 
delay continued while, piece by 
piece and from half a dozen 
different sources, we got to- 
gether a story which only lack 
of direct evidence and Bain- 
shaw’s reluctance prevented us 
from reporting forthwith to 
higher authority. 

A habitually non-combatant 
province of India had, at the 
outbreak of the war, covered 
its pacifist shortcomings by 
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fitting out a hospital ship 
which, renamed, advertised at 
large the adherence of the gub- 
scribers to the common cange, 
Bar its sailing personnel, it 
was manned throughout by 
the Aryan, or rather Dravidian, 
brother; and, so far as the 
directing medical personnel were 
concerned, innocent of any 
white supervision. The show, 
in fact, was to be a purely 
indigenous effort. Loud was 
the braying of trumpets and 
the thumping of tubs, and the 
weather outside monsoon times 
being that of a millpond and 
submarines in those waters 
utterly unknown, great the 
swelling of chest of the M.D.’s, 
B.Sc.’s and tailing of B.A.’s 
who sailed courageously for the 
War, and were presently en- 
trusted with the ferrying of 
the sick and wounded from 
overseas bases to the home 
port. 

In the nature of things, the 
inevitable overcrowded base 
hospitals put aboard their worst 
cases, the sea voyage and the 
change from fly-ridden tropical 
surroundings to clean sea 
breezes giving a chance of life 
to many an exhausted creature 
too inert even to take the great 
step over the edge into eternity. 
Dysentery cases there were, 
bad wounds, infections and the 
victims of epidemics as of the 
plagues of Egypt, snugly housed 
in cots and wrapped round and 
round in the homely barrack 
blanket, the abiding comforter 
of the sepoy throughout India. 
And so, poor devils, homeward, 
thanking Allah and Rama alike. 
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They got the best of attention ; 
put, in the press of quick voy- 
ages and overwhelming work, 
g cot case was lucky if he got 
his wounds dressed ; those un- 
wounded lay in their cots. 
Dysentery, typhoid, what you 
will, raged among them. 

White man’scommon hygiene, 
no less than explicit regulations, 
demanded that these cot fur- 
nishings, these masses of soilure, 
should be taken ashore at the 
end of the voyage and, lest 
inadvertently they should 
spread abroad in a hothouse- 
propagating temperature that 
which infected them, should be 
burnt. The letter of the law 
also directed that the burning 
should be done in the presence 
of a qualified medical officer, 
who should certify in writing 
accordingly. But the medical 
personnel of the ship main- 
tained a Gallio-like attitude. 
Brahmin to a man, these mat- 
ters were to them things that 
came betwixt the wind and 
their nobility. The blankets 
became the concern of an ever- 
descending scale in the social 
caste hierarchy until, at the 
ship’s sweeper scavengers, they 
reached rock-bottom, were 
barge-ferried ashore and landed. 

Burnt? Not they. Not 
even singed. They were a 
windfall to the mehtars, them- 
selves proof by the very nature 
of their calling against any 
infection, and disbelieving all 
this sahib-bred talk of germs 
and things. The barge-load 
changed hands for a lump sum ; 
none too vast, where a bunniah 
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made terms with sweepers, who 
presently came aboard again 
in the empty barge, reporting 
‘all correct ’—a report which 
presently filtered upward to 
Olympus on the upper-deck 
through channels as well marked 
as had been the descent of the 
original orders. The certificate 
—for who was to bother about 
the limitations of its exact 
wording ?—was signed and sub- 
mitted, fresh bedding was 
issued from store, and all was 
well in the best of all possible 
worlds. 

Time and again, voyage after 
voyage, the process must have 
been repeated, the contractors 
raking in the bales, cutting out 
the worst parts and piecing 
together the bits least offensive 
to the eye, till the botched-up 
wads of infection stood ceiling- 
high in their godowns; for, 
as the contractor’s letter showed, 
no reasonable limit was placed 
to the number of such blankets 
which, bought for a probable 
fourpence apiece, were to change 
hands at two rupees. 

If we had tiptoed round their 
explosive opposite number, we 
went like Agag with these ; and 
this time there was not the least 
doubt of two of the offenders 
having been burnt in the pres- 
ence of a competent medical 
officer. We thanked him, with 
a deep sense of relief at a 
catastrophe narrowly averted, 
for all the trouble he had 
taken and for his foresight. 
** Report the matter? Not I,” 
said Bainshaw. ‘I’m not chas- 
ing trouble. Nothing doing! ” 
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Blankets, in the end, we 
got, but the story would be 
longer than that of our failures. 
Boots we secured more simply, 
buying from Australia, a market 
till then unheard-of in India, 
@ brain-wave peculiarly Bain- 
shaw’s—and again a long story. 
The recurring bills—to me, at 
least — were terrifying; but 
when they came in he never 
hesitated. Out would come his 
cheque-book ; date, words and 
figures, and then his strong 
angular signature. 

Expense or not, from this 
point onwards he set himself 
to the devising of jims, gilguys 
and gadgets which, taken in- 
dividually, seemed at first sight 
to be ludicrous, but which, in 
the end, amounted to a sum 
total of foresight and efficiency 
which satisfied even his craving 
for war preparedness. 

The two water-mules per 
company, for instance. As we 
have noted, to men fighting 
in these red-hot plains water 
was a8 indispensable as car- 
tridge supply ; and though one 
side of a mule carrying a pair 
of pakhal water-tanks could, 
-at a pinch, be made to suffice 
for a platoon, this could only 
be if the supply was jealously 
guarded and the contents of 
each tank strictly rationed. 
Thirsty men are the worst 
possible judges of liquid mea- 
sure; and there had been 
many instances of the first- 
comers drinking the tank to 
the dregs in the sure, though 
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unformulated, hope that the 
white officer would produce 
more from somewhere. The 
belief, after all, is as old a 
Moses, the rock and the children 
of Israel. “‘ Right,” said Bain- 
shaw; “drink you shall, each 
of you to the limit of his full 
ration, but not a scrap more”; 
and, a week later, emerged 
from the regimental workshops 
a light steel framework holding 
four petrol tins, each snug in 
its compartment and _ locked 
into place by a steel band and 
a good padlock, the key of 
which would presently lie in 
the section commander’s pocket, 
Four sections, one platoon, 
Four petrol cans. A _ section 
might drink its two gallons dry 
a8 a bone, but thereafter it 
would perforce go thirsty. The 
economical drinkers would have 
something over for the evening. 
It was, in its essence, a dodged- 
up makeshift, but the unavoid- 
able limitation was that of two 
water- mules per company. 
“Tll have a shot at most 
things, but I can’t make mules,” 
said Bainshaw ; and forthwith 
the workshops got busy and 
turned out sixteen of the can- 
carriers. 

The workshops were a busy 
place in those days, and driven 
to a full load of work; for 
before the can-carriers were 
completed the C.O. had handed 
in designs for plywood mule- 
boxes—yakdhans we called them 
—built on riveted hardwood 
frames, segmented in compart- 
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ments, lidded, locked and 
painted a serviceable grey, 
whereby the white officers of 
each company could, if de- 
tached, exist comfortably in 
food, drink, cookery and 
erockery. This overrode the 
previous haphazard arrange- 
ment, if arrangement it could 
pe called, which had as its 
pasic theory the presence, all 
together and at the same time, 
of the whole regiment—a state 
of affairs in frontier warfare so 
rare a8 to be remarkable. 
Previously company officers 
made do on half-opened pack- 
ing- cases, broached bottles, 
opened jam-tins insecurely stop- 
pered with a screw of paper, 
condiments shaken out and 
all-pervading, and biscuits, bis- 
cuits everywhere. How we 
had survived it all beats me; 
but ours was the first C.O. I 
ever knew who included in his 
commandments an eleventh, 
“Thou shalt not pig it,” and 
made it clear to all that the 
health, good feeding and well- 
being of its white officers, so 
far from being a thing to be 
shuffled into the background, 
was 80 much an asset to a regi- 
ment that it was worth secur- 
ing it, against all mischance, 
by the most elaborate routine 
precautions. 

The men’s grub, ample and 
excellent, needed no elabora- 
tion, but their cooking arrange- 
ments did; and I think Bain- 
shaw’s was the only gadget 
which had ever made both 
really sanitary and portable 
the maddeningly cylindrical 
‘nests’ of aluminium handle- 
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less saucepans which in India 
make a company cook fit-out. 
Here, again, a8 in so many 
other cases, the company ar- 
rangements bristled with pad- 
locks; sets of a dozen at a 
time, each different to its fellow 
in that its key would open no 
other, and yet the wards of 
the levers so cut that a master- 
key, kept by the company 
commander, would open all. 
“* Sections, platoons, companies, 
give ’em something they can 
think of as their own and not 
open to interference, and they’ll 
develop a sense of ownership 
and look after it.’”’ The con- 
sequences of his idea were 
striking. At one stroke he had 
abolished that pathetic and 
rarely misplaced trust of the 
Indian fighting man in the 
Sirkér as provider of all things 
desirable, and therefore by im- 
plication replacer of anything 
lost, stolen, or strayed, the 
resultant carelessness of public 
property being a thing for 
which no amount of exhorta- 
tion or punishment had ever 
suppliedaremedy. Here, again, 
the insight of the man showed 
itself, for Bainshaw was never 
content with a tangible make- 
shift, but must always be de- 
vising a remedy which, begin- 
ning in verified principles and 
motives, finished by logical 
links on a foolproof bundobust. 

As with the mules, for in- 
stance. None of us, however 
long or short our acquaintance 
with him, had ever gone beyond 
the thought of a mule, qua 
mule—a fait accompli. There 
he was, the long-eared, the in- 
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dependent, the inscrutable, the 
obstinately untiring friend of 
man in a tight place, and yet 
the completely unpredictable. 
Feed him, he bit you and 
lashed out at you; starve him, 
overwork him, give him a 
monstrous load and set him 
at the side of a house, and you 
could hardly hold him back. 
He would eat his neighbour’s 
blanket, but in the worst of 
drought would shy at anything 
but the cleanest water. His 
inside was touchy, but you 
could have beaten him over 
the shins with a pick-handle 
and it would never have raised 
alump. He loved work, throve 
on it, but could never be 
denied his one standing joke ; 
he knew with an intimate 
knowledge every boomy, rattly, 
spiky load as well as all things 
soft and bulky, those flat and 
those square and polyangular, 
and feared them not one. But 
load him up when the battalion 
fell in; he would let you get 
half-way, and then—w’fff !— 
up with his heels, two almighty 
bucks, and off he would go 
across country, trailing on the 
end of a half-tied loading rope 
a tool-rack, a bale of blankets, 
or the Adjutant’s precious and 
rapidly disintegrating  office- 
box ; and so, a wide circle out 
into the blue accomplished at 
racing pace, back to his start- 
ing-point, to stand wild-eyed 
and breathless, but, if one knew 
the beast, inwardly singing 


carols of triumph at three 
crowded minutes of self-deter- 
mination. 

Needless to say, nothing of 
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the sort was ever known in g 
pack-battery ; the mules of 


this, while incredibly valuable 
and angular top weights were 
slung at them, hitched, strapped 
and piled on, and all in the 
twinkling of an eye, stood like 
immovable bits of the scenery, 
And why ? 

Bainshaw, mule-wise as every 
old-time ‘ Piffer’ officer ever 
was, told us the secret. “‘ Hand- 
ling, handling all the time, 
That’s why. Go into a pack- 
battery lines at ‘ stables’ time. 
See the drivers grooming, comb- 
ing, handling ; climbing in and 
out under the noses and bellies 
of their mules, round their 
heels, all over them. They 
take their mules to bits every 
morning, and put them together 
again after breakfast. See them 
taking them to water; our 
lads hitch on a stout head- 
stall and then get to the safe 
end of the leading rope. But 
in the pack-batteries you'll see 
the driver cast loose the shackle, 
grab his mule by the ear and 
lug him out; down to water, 
drink and back with their 
arms round each other’s necks. 
Splendid beasts, of course; 
Government gives up to fifty 
pounds apiece for them—North 
China mostly — whereas our 
pack-mules come in shiploads 
from the Argentine at a fiver 
a time. Handling, handling; 
a@ mule has twice a man’s sense 
and four times his guts; but 
you can only get at him by 
making a pal of him.” 

He told us what he had seen. 
A shipload of pack-mules land- 
ing at Karachi straight from 
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South America, manned by 
their own blue-nosed dagoes, 
who treated the unfortunate 
peasts like dirt ; knocked them 
about no end ; hammered them 
with cudgels, cracked them over 
their bare and sensitive noses 
with rawhide whips, drove them 
ashore starved, scarred and 
peaten, more dead than alive, 
and hating the whole race of 
man. What wonder that they 
started their service nervy, 
intractable, distrustful, ready 
to bolt or shy or buck, and 
only really happy when, the 
load secured, they could barge 
ahead on the mule’s one happi- 
ness, tough and lasting work. 
“T could have run amuck with 
ahorsewhip among those Argen- 
tines ; swine of hell; hammer 
a mule, rape a@ woman, or jab 
aman in the back; but go for 
them bald-headed and hear the 
squeal—* Gesti-Mari-i-iaaa !’ ” 

Now the man-handling, the 
master-dope which Bainshaw 
had never known to fail, was 
that of turning our beasts of 
burden into beasts of draught. 
The contradiction had more 
wisdom in it than at first 
appeared, since, if a mule 
would drive well in traffic and 
get thoroughly used to the 
works of man—works both 
sudden and unusual which he 
would meet while responsible 
for the cart behind him—he 
might be trusted to gain sense 
and experience and abandon 
the unsoldierly habit of break- 
ing up the battalion’s formation 
when it fellin. Cartwright, our 
transport officer, was sent for ; 
and to him, at first incredulous 
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and protesting, we unfolded 
our plan for the immediate 
future of his mules. We asked 
him to pair them as he thought 
best. Two by two we would 
drive them. 

Cartwright, as with any other 
one of our lads, had brains 
and guts. Not he to howl for 
help and advice, to run round 
and round in small circles, 
dithering. He turned to on 
a bundobust. He devised his 
own harness, and, as a pre- 
liminary, set his mules, two 
at a time, to dragging a large 
and knotty log about the rough 
plain. His difficulty with the 
first pair was to get them to 
start—a trouble almost imme- 
diately converted into the vivid 
problem of how to get them 
to stop, when, having shaken 
off the driver by the simple 
process of lashing out at his 
head, they went off at a leaping 
gallop, reins trailing and the 
great yule-log hammering and 
bouncing after them like a 
thing alive. Luckily there is 
something circular, or centri- 
fugal, in a mule’s psychology 
which, adventure slackening, 
brings him back to his starting- 
point. Sohere. ‘ Brandy ’ and 
‘Soda,’ sweating, quivering and 
for once really alarmed, were 
caught, unhitched and led back 
on mincing, dancing tiptoe to 
the lines, while ‘Gin’ and 
‘Ginger’ were led out to 
slaughter. 

The mule, Lord bless ’im! 
is sahib all through; no other 
beast, after such an experience, 
would have faced the log a 
second time without fighting. 
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But these did. Not only did 
they stand up to the job, but 
learnt to humour and cozen 
the awkward load dragging 
behind them, pulling with heads 
a8 much as with shoulders and 
avoiding the bumpiest places 
which, once learnt, no longer 
provided a jar to the breast 
harness. But it took us a long 
time and many accessory de- 
vices before we could teach 
them the use of the crupper, 
and how to bear back on it to 
check an overrunning load be- 
hind, for naturally the log was 
inert and fell asleep the moment 
the trace-pull slackened. 

There was a fortnight during 
which Bainshaw and I, deep in 
the perfecting of details in the 
general mobilisation scheme, 
asked no questions. To us 
presently appeared Cartwright, 
reporting his mules, by selected 
pairs, broken to breast harness 
and fit to walk away with a 
tug-of-war team; and what 
orders, please ? 

Some days later we bought 
a tonga, second-hand but sound, 
and, in pursuance of a set plan, 
charged it up to the Mess 
accounts. 

A tonga is a long, low, 
dachshund sort of a cart, two- 
wheeled, with two seats facing 
forrard, backed by two facing 
aft. The wheels are high, the 
body low, and the upsetting 
angle therefore widely better 
than the 45 degrees of normal 
safety. Its single drawback is 
the lowness of the seat for the 
driver, who, if he wants to 
command his charges and drive 
rather than be taken charge of, 
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must stand upright, a rein jp 
each hand and wingéd words 
in his mouth, more Ben Hur. 
The single pole is armed at the 
far end with a crossed curricle. 
bar on @ universal-angle mount- 
ing, which, fixing at each end 
into sockets carried on small 
saddles girthed to the beasts, 
allows of their proceeding, if 
necessary, at a pounding gallop 
without imparting any jerk to 
the shaft. Crupper and breast- 
band anchor the beast firmly, 
and stout traces complete the 
fit-out. 

The order went forth that 
the tonga should be driven from 
the Mess to the Club every 
afternoon, with a full load of 
four officers, and back again 
in the evening. The mules, in 
pairs, to go in _ rotation. 
Strangely there was no reluct- 
ance on the first day about 
getting the necessary passen- 
gers; it seemed to be up to 
me to risk my neck, and 1 
enlisted the three heaviest 
among the candidates. 

At a sedate walk, ‘ Brandy’ 
and ‘Soda’ were led round, 
drawing the empty cart and 
looking as mild as milk. We 
flung in our tennis racquets and 
small gear; the mules winced 
at the clatter, trembled a little, 
but made no move. Our lucky 
star made us unanimous in & 
quick tumble-in; for, as I 
grabbed the reins, the others 
were thrown in a jumbled heap 
as the mules, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, took charge. 
It was the first time they had 
broken out of a walk with a 
non-resisting load behind ; they 
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wasted no time in trotting ; 
they stretched to it at once, 
and we fled out into the open 
with one inch between our hubs 
and the gateposts. Out on to 
the highroad, and I saw at 
once that we were in for the 
time of our lives. 

For the first hundred yards 
the mules did as puzzled pack- 
mules in harness always will. 
Keeping up a@ rattling pace, 
they leant inward like the 
letter ‘ A,’ each doing his best. 
to ride the other off, and 80 
proceeded for a couple of fur- 
longs. Then, finding that the 
swift and easy thing behind 
them did not bark, bite, or do 
anything painful, they swung 
apart to the full width of the 
bar and settled down to it in 
earnest. 

Now the road from the Mess 
to the Club ran broad, white 
and straight as a die for three 
miles from end to end. It was 
the main artery of traffic of 
the station. We took the 
middle of it. It was no case 
of their warming to their work ; 
the mules struck their top pace 
straightway and went all out. 
At racing speed we went down 
the road, the tonga leaping and 
bouncing, my three companions, 
who had no reins to hang on 
to, grabbing anythinp solid. 
ClapperATT, clapperATT, hell- 
for-leather down the straight. 
The maniac noise of hoofs, 
wheels, and shouting helpless 
laughter were hardly needed 
to warn others out of our light. 
The traffic on the road opened 
out like a blossoming rose to 
let us through, and those on 
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foot, scattering into the ditches, 
waved their hats and cheered 
us to the echo. I braced my 
feet widely, hung on to the 
reins like grim death and 
thanked God for stout leather- 
work. 

The pace got hotter, if any- 
thing, a8 our goal came in sight. 
The Club entrance stood at a 
slight angle to the road, and, 
putting my full weight on the 
starboard rein, we swung in 
through the gateposts on one 
wheel. The dead wall of the 
racquet-court faced us. The 
mules, wise for all their mad 
gallop and keeping their heads 
where horses would have made 
the lot of us a brilliant and 
sudden ornamentation on the 
brickwork, crouched, bunched 
themselves on their haunches 
and threw themselves back in 
the harness. Through a cas- 
cade of scattering gravel, with 
just six inches to spare, we 
skidded to a standstill. 

Horses would have stood 
exhausted, trembling in every 
limb after a three-mile bolt, 
steaming and sweating. Did 
the mules? Not they. The 
four of us—I am not ashamed 
to say it—flung ourselves out 
of the cart as men will who 
dodge a trench-mortar bomb, 
and just in time. For 
‘Brandy’s’ ears went back 
and his head went down, up 
went his heels, and with vin- 
dictive accuracy took less than 
ninety seconds of rapid and 
rhythmical kicking to reduce 
the dashboard to Bryant and 
May. Which done, he raised 
his head, stood smartly at ease 
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and heaved a long sigh of 
triumphant achievement. 

‘Soda,’ looking as though 
butter would not melt in her 
mouth, stared steadily and un- 
movedly into the middle dis- 
tance throughout the whole 
proceedings. 


We did it again, and yet 
again. Steadily, by selected 
pairs, we worked through Cart- 
wright’s circus. By turns, 
‘Sausage’ and ‘ Mash,’ ‘ Fish’ 
and ‘Chips,’ ‘Liver’ and 
‘Bacon,’ and the rest of the 
litany of what Bainshaw called 
“young Cartwright’s mixed 
grill,” came to harness, took 
us to the Club, and, by the 
time we had finished training 
them, had learnt to wait quietly 
in harness for anything up to 
a couple of hours for the return 
journey. Thechariot race down 
the three-mile straight had 
ceased to be a daily entertain- 
ment eagerly awaited by the 
station ; and the only way in 
which our fit-out differed from 
any other tonga was in a pair 
of leather dog-cart cushions sus- 
pended as a buffer in front of 
the renovated dashboard. 

One beast only earned exemp- 
tion from the outset. ‘ Dog’s 
Nose ’—whatever the phrase 
might mean, for her nose was 
if anything aristocratic, cer- 
tainly not doggy—was the ex- 
ception ; well-mannered, pain- 
fully good, she shone among 
the others like a good deed in 
@ naughty world. She was 
odd-man-out from the first; 
@ sobering influence, on the 
march, on any mule near her ; 
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and, in the lines, always to be 
relied on to be standing strietly 
to attention when, as at ap- 
proaching feed-time, the reg 
of the circus was playing 
Hickory Bill. Her impeccable 
behaviour, an immovable rock 
on which the hysterical brain. 
wave never beat, gave her 
brevet rank as the counterpart 
of what I believe the Spaniardos 
call a madrina, the bell-mare of 
@ pack-train; and if over 
-‘ Bubble ’ or ‘ Squeak,’ ‘ Pork’ 
or ‘Beans’ got notions, out 
would come the duchess, in 
they would go in double har- 
ness, and in half an hour they 
would be walking back to the 
lines arm-in-arm. 

It was by no means an easy 
job or a quick; but, in the 
end, a8 with all Bainshaw’s 
plans, it triumphed, and, day 
or night, we could do what 
we would with the long-eared 
cavalry. ‘‘ The men love ’em,” 
said he, ‘‘ and I don’t wonder. 
Though they’re the work of 
man and not of Providence, I 
really think they’re the finest 
thing that breathes. Why, I 
can remember the night we 
evacuated Gallipoli. I was 
down on the beach, helping to 
superintend the piling-up of the 
stores we had to set a light to 
at the last moment. I came 
round a corner and found a 
machine-gunner and his beast, 
one arm over the mule’s withers, 
the other holding a fistful of 
ear, and his face buried in its 
neck, crying away in great 
sobs, fairly blubbing. I asked 
him what was up and if there 
was anything I could do; and 
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pe managed to get out that 
the order was that all the 


mules were to be shot ; couldn’t 
got "em away; no boats for 
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them, and they weren’t to be 
left for the Turk. I walked on. 
I tell you it hurts like hell even 
now every time I remember it.” 


VI. 


I risk a digression in telling 
here of one more of Bainshaw’s 
improvisations, since, working 
on lines in many ways similar 
to the mule problem, it was 
part and parcel of the task he 
had set himself—that of render- 
ing the regiment a perfected 
instrument of war. It spoke, 
I think, more loudly than any 
other of his devastating brain- 
storms, of his insensitiveness 
to criticism or ridicule when he 
used unconventional and appa- 
rently ludicrous means to a 
planned end. 

I think I said before that, 
apart from war readiness, one 
of the things that had given 
us painfully to think had been 
the recent sudden departure 
from the accepted canons of 
hill warfare in which the tactics 
of cliff, hillside and mountain- 
top had acquired a technique 
of their own, and the substitu- 
tion therefor of flat, hot, open 
plains as nearly as might be 
devoid of cover. 

The yellow shingle - strewn 
desert over which we had to 
operate was frequently seamed 
with shallow nullahs not more 
than a couple of feet deep. 
These, where they made a 
wriggly approach towards an 
enemy-entrenched line, were a 
godsend, denying themselves 
a3 naturally made trenches to 


the defender and giving us— 
who were almost invariably 
attacking—a certain amount 
of cover in getting forward to 
the close range from which an 
assault could be delivered. But 
in the large majority of cases 
our good luck was out, and 
the desert was either absolutely 
flat or the nullahs ran at right 
angles to the line of advance ; 
and then our problem, against 
a tough and well-posted enemy 
who seemed to have an un- 
limited supply of 8.A.A., grew 
acute. Sometimes we had been 
able to advance to within close 
ranges, only to be held up at 
the last by an absolutely flat 
stretch, swept as by a hailstorm 
with a skimming, whining and 
—where it hit a lump of shingle 
and ricochetted—snarling sheet 
of vindictive bullet - work. 
There our advanced line would 
lie, in the last available bit of 
cover, unable to advance, cut 
off from reinforcements from 
the rear by the flatness of the 
plain behind ; often fairly safe, 
but, if so, violently responsive 
to what was being handed out 
from the trench in front. It 
was, therefore, many times in 
dire straits for more ammuni- 
tion and—hardly less—for the 
water which will always be a 
sore physical need to men 
fighting in these red-hot plains. 
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The ammunition box, rect- 
angular, compact, weighs 80 lb. 
and can, at a pinch, be lifted 
and carried at a slow walk by 
one man. But, grabbing the 
rope handle at each end, two 
are needed if the load has to 
be rushed across the open under 
fire and slammed into a shallow 
nullah as part of the saving of 
an acute situation. The rack 
of four water-tins, of almost 
exactly similar dimensions and 
weight, was an identical prob- 
lem; with this much added, 
that its skin, as vulnerable as 
that of the two who would lug 
it and as conspicuous a mark, 
would suffer the same practical 
certainty of puncture and sur- 
render of vital contents. 

Tanks? Aeroplanes ? 

In those days the tank had 
not yet been seen on the fron- 
tier. And as to aeroplanes, one 
is reminded vividly of what 
one of the defenders of Kut 
records: that the first experi- 
mental attempt at dropping 
rations on to the beleaguered 
garrison took the shape of a 
bag of silver rupees, which, 
from a height of three thousand 
feet, landed—by pure fluke 
but with poetic justice—on the 
head of a Commissariat con- 
ductor and killed him outright. 
Now, an 80 lb. box of °303 in 
similar circumstances, or a 
water-tank. Imagine it. 

Nothing that we had been 
able to devise had succeeded 
in dissolving the combination 
of urgent need and conspicuous 
target ; a five-foot-eight man, 
even crouching as he runs, still 
offers a target four foot by 
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two, and, under close and 
intense rifle fire, stands about 
@8 much chance as, in a legs 
specialised form of hell, did the 
notable celluloid cat. Two men 
double the target and halve the 
chances of success. As things 
stood, the stuff could not be 
got forward ; it was a V.0, act 
to try it. 

I think Bainshaw got his 
brain-wave from Ali Musa of 
Bostan. 

Throughout the frontier is 
to be found a race of hardy 
tent-dwellers, nomad, scorning 
fixed houses, living in their low, 
black, goats’-hair tents the same 
life as that of the Bedawin. 
Their tents are identical in 
shape and outline, starting in 
a broad belt from the shores 
of the Red Sea and stretching 
right across inner Asia; in- 
calculably old in pattern, since 
the sag-and-lift of their stave- 
propped outline has given to 
Chinese roof architecture the 
peculiar rétroussé appearance 
which is verifiably two thousand 
years old. 

Such a tent is guarded by 
the Afghan tent-hound—no re- 
lation, by the way, to the 
Manchurian mouse-hound, the 
wireless terrier, or the lesser 
Armenian bone-snatcher ; I am 
trying to be serious. Tent- 
hound he is, by no means to 
be confused with the Afghan 
greyhound which has recently 
been imported into this coun- 
try under the name of the 
Saliki—a breed lanky, silky, 
herring-gutted, yap-voiced and 
two-dimensional, without nose 
or courage ; in fact, just about 
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ft for the zenana. The tent- 
hound, on the contrary, is a 
large, upstanding, muscular, 
very silent but exceptionally 
ferocious specimen of the spe- 
gialised watch-dog. His tail is 
astump; his ears are cropped 
to the skull; his coat is as 
short and stiff as a hairbrush. 
When he attacks, he comes in 
with a rush, intent and voice- 
less, and will push, home in 
the face of crippling wounds. 
Quite one of the most awkward 
customers one could wish to 
meet. 

Now ‘C’ Company had man- 
aged to acquire one of these 
hounds. They, by means 
known only to themselves, had 
succeeded in taming him; and 
though to the end he refused 
absolutely to enter a barrack 
or any form of building—re- 
garding it, indeed, as a trap— 
he was always to be found 
sitting solemnly outside the 
Company cook-house. They 
had found a way in through 
his leathery exterior. The 
vagrant, leprous pi, scavenging, 
or on rare occasions presented 
with unlimited food, will abase 
head and tail and, with con- 
vulsive gulps, eat till it hurts. 
Not so the Pathan dog, who, 
slow and dignified, sits wp on 
the stump of his tail, eats 
slowly with an all but con- 
descending dip of his head, 
and, open-eyed, stares around 
between mouthfuls. Thus Ali, 
tamed, though unresponsive, 
and fixed of cold, clear and 
expressionless eye. Inscrutable. 
His full style and dignity, 
which he brought with him 
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from the tents, was Ali Musa 
of Bost4én—as one might say, 
Holy Moses of the Land of 
Perfumes—but generally known 
among us a8 Ali the Budmash ; 
again, as it might be, Jack the 
Ripper. 

Ali was a fixture. ‘B’ 
Company, however, had a mov- 
able feast in a vagrom knave 
who sometimes blew in at 
meal-times from the desert out- 
side, but whom they had not 
yet induced to stay. Provi- 
dence was merciful to us who, 
if we made war, liked to make 
it ourselves, in that when the 
two met, as in the end inevit- 
ably they did meet, they 
touched noses, stared at each 
other in that introspective and 
dignified silence which we had 
come to know, and parted 
without bloodshed. Before long 
young Fraser of ‘ B ’ had elected 
him an honorary member of 
the Company Mess. He had 
observed the meeting with Ali, 
and recognising at once in the 
encounter 


‘, . . that stern joy which warriors 
feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel,” 


had christened him Rob Roy. 
And the great crop-eared wolf 
presently stayed put. 

It was always difficult to 
know at what particular point 
of any proceedings or at what 
prompting Bainshaw got his 
brain-waves. So here. For, 
coming into the office one 
morning, I found him busy 
with ruler, pencil and dividers, 
and the blue-squared paper on 
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which he worked out his graphs 
and calculations. ‘‘ Look at 
this, Push.” He slid it across 
the table and reached for his 
pipe. 

‘ This ’ was a careful drawing 
of what appeared to be a tonga 
after it had been dealt with by 
@ steam-roller. Its particular 
merit, at first glance, seemed 
to be that it looked the same 
whether you held the paper 
straight or upside down; but, 
knowing my man, I made 
polite noises and awaited speci- 
fication. 

He leant over my shoulder 
and, with a lank forefinger to 
the chart, prodded in his points. 
A man, he reminded me, when 
under fire and however much 
he might crouch while running, 
measured at least four feet by 
two. Didn’t he? Very well, 
then. Now a dog, mark you, 
standing still and at his full 
height—“ Ali, let us say ”"— 
offers no more than three feet 
by one; and if he’s stretched 
all-out at a gallop, the target 
comes down to two by one. 
Hard to hit? Very well, then. 

By the time he had finished 
I saw, as he saw, two big 
muscular dogs harnessed to a 
float, or broad, flat, very light 
cart with a twelve-inch clear- 
ance. The frame to be tough 
shisham wood, to which would 
be bolted sheets of plywood 
at the maximum breadth of 
sheet available, four feet by 
five. The wheels, the outer 
wheels of a motor-bike side- 
car, from their very build 
proof against collapsing under 
wrenching side-strain (he called 
it ‘ opera-hatting ’), and tough 
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enough to stand up to rough 
work over shingle. The axle, 
which, to lower the centre of 
gravity, appeared to be 
cranked, would have to be 
made. The pole would be g 
single light bamboo long enough 
to take the length of the dogs; 
it would run straight through 
underneath the cart and end 
in a projection of six inches 
aft, to which would be attached 
a strong loop of leather. “ The 
dog-master will have to get 
his charges out of trouble 
sometimes, and must be able 
to lift the whole show. See? 
In a nullah, for instance. Helps 
’em along.” Slots in the ply- 
wood allowed of broad leather 
straps passing through in such 
® way as to anchor an am- 
munition box or a water petrol- 
tin rack so securely that it 
would not jar off whatever the 
pace or however rough the 
going. Capsizing angle? “My 
dear chap! With a body four- 
foot wide, and six inches added 
each side for hubs and wheels, 
you've a five-foot wheel-track 
on a clearance of twelve inches. 
You couldn’t overturn it.” 

Gear? The invaluable uni- 
versal-joint curricle-bar of the 
tonga pattern ; light, of course; 
bamboo. And breast-harness 
of supple plaited thongs faced 
inside with sheepskin au nature. 
“Won't chafe ’em.” Pilaited 
traces. 

The idea certainly looked 
simple enough ; it was evolved 
from sound premises and pro- 
ceeded, as was the invariable 
habit of his notions, to logical 
solution. The materials and 
construction were easy. The 
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point he seemed to take 
in his stride—and I ventured 
to mention it—was the co- 
qperation in the scheme of the 
two-dog-power engine. “* Non- 
sense. We'll train ’em. We 
trained the mules, didn’t we ? 
Just ask young Stanton to 
come up, will you ? ” 

I got busy with the materials 
for the first cart. A newly- 
opened garage and repair shop 
in the bazaar—dealing exten- 
sively with the results of native 
motor-using, new in those days 
—had more than enough of the 
disjecta membra of wrecks to 
supply my needs. The Clyde- 
side mechanic in charge, thank- 
ful to escape for a moment 
from the effects of tortured 
and twisted machinery, made 
mea useful axle, the stumbling- 
block which I had from the 
outset foreseen, but which, 
hand-forged, in the end turned 
out to be a fakement wonder- 
fully tough. A week later, 
between us, we had evolved 
the thing we all came later to 
know as the ‘ dog-trap’; and 
very pretty it looked. Within 
reason, it was unbreakable and 
uncapsizable ; it was flexible, 
and so light that one forefinger 
hooked through the bar-sling 
at the end of the shaft could 
m™ it about on the ball- 
bearings of its wheels. 

A month later, and after 
adventures about which Stan- 
ton, appearing in Mess at odd 
times with bandaged hands 
smelling of iodine, was never 
very communicative, the dog- 
trap, drawn with obvious and 
strained self-consciousness by 
Ali and Rob Roy, arrived out- 


side the Orderly Room. The 
dogs stood tense but irreproach- 
able while Bainshaw fingered 
over the details. Would it 
work? At least there was 
nothing in theory to prevent 
its working. Would the dogs 
work? Above all, would they 
go on their own? For that, 
a8 was now obvious, was the 
crux of the whole matter. 

“TI think so, sir. Ho, Jang- 
bahadur!” and Stanton sum- 
moned at the double a small, 
stout, four-square rifleman who 
had been standing to attention 
in the middle distance. ‘‘C’ 
Company’s cook, sir,’ said he, 
introducing him, and stood him 
alongside us. 

Stanton picked up the lead- 
ing-thong and led the fit-out 
to the far end of the parade 
ground, the dogs moving stiltily 
but obviously adequate. He 
faced them about, hitched up 
the thong, took a handful of 
the scruff of Ali’s neck and 
waved an arm. 

“* Haii-ee-ee!” yelled Jang- 
bahadur, smiting his hands 
together. 

The dogs stiffened, tense. 
Then, crouching low, they burst 
suddenly into a gallop and 
came for us, straight as an 
arrow, the trap bouncing and 
leaping in their wake, as light 
a8’ a feather. Jangbahadur, 
after the fashion of toreadors, 
dived for them and, in a whirl 
of mixed dust, dogs, loud barks 
and profanity, sorted the ex- 
periment once more into a 
breathless stillness. He licked 
the bleeding knuckles of his 
left hand. The age of miracles 
was, obviously, not yet past. 
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Presently, ‘‘ Well done, well 
done, Stanton. We'll try it 
out at next field-day. But 
with a load. Can you manage 
that? Well done, well done. 
I congratulate you! ” 

We did. The dog-trap, with 
an 80 lb. box of °303 strapped 
well down near its tail, took its 
place in the line of march 
behind the pack-mules, who 
followed ‘C’ Company and 
immediately ahead of ‘D’; the 
load well aft, as Stanton ex- 
plained, to lift the weight of 
shaft and curricle-bar off the 
dogs as much as possible. 
Somewhere about noon, in the 
glowing heat and out on the 
flat desert, we were reproduc- 
ing as exactly as possible the 
conditions of one of our recent 
attacks. ‘C’ Company, ac- 
cording to plan, was well out 
in front, lying in one of the 
shallow transverse nullahs and 
knocking seven different kinds 
of hell out of an imaginary 
enemy in front with blank 
rapid fire. A group of us stood 
with the support line two hun- 
dred yards in rear, and with us 
Stanton, the dogs and the laden 
dog-trap. With the exception 
of ‘CO,’ laudably busy and well 
down under cover, I really 
believe that every man-jack of 
the regiment was watching. 

“ Right,” said Bainshaw. 
** Let loose the gorgonzola ! ” 

Stanton, holding the by now 
thoroughly excited dogs, waved 
an arm. Jangbahadur, obvi- 
ously waiting, sprang up out 
of the commotion in front, and 
“‘ Haii-ee-ee!” rang out his 
yell. A kicking and scratching 
of gravel, and in ten leaping 
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Strides the dogs were into 


full gallop. Bounce, bump, 
wallop, over rocks and shingle, 
now on one wheel, now on 
both, dust and flurry; the 
dogs wrought like non-Union 
beavers, yapping with excite- 
ment and going hell-for-leather, 
Suddenly the whole fit-out van- 
ished, and I remembered the 
broad shallow nullah between 
us and ‘C.’ Bang, whoop, up 
the far side at full gallop, and, 
great saints! ... 

I don’t quite know how to 
describe it, but all that we saw 
from in rear was a vertical 
shaft sticking out of an up- 
ended cart and a cloud of dust, 
and, at its top, suspended by 
shaft, cross-bar and the girths 
of their harness, two great 
wolf-hounds, a fathom clear of 
the ground, straining, frenzied, 
delirious, their massive legs 
galloping, galloping, still gallop- 
ing... 

We rushed to the rescue. 

Jangbahadur got there first. 
Grabbing the aft-projecting tail 
of the shaft, he heaved the fit- 
out clear of the nullah-bank and 
got the frenzied prancindicular 
dogs back to the horizontal ; 
whereupon, with an emphasis 
as striking as it was unexpected, 
Holy Moses of the Land of 
Perfumes reverted suddenly to 
type and took a mouthful out 
of his leg. 


This sort of thing wouldn’t do. 

One had visions of a battle 
dissolving—as our field-day in- 
stantly dissolved—into frag- 
ments and petering out, our 
selves and the Afghans not 80 
much fraternising as falling 
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jelpless with laughter into one 
gother’s arms, there to cling 
ically while the rib-rack- 
ing gusts rocked and faded 
away at long last into sobs of 
recovered breath. It wouldn’t 
do; it most emphatically 
wouldn’t do. At all costs the 
convenances of neat and tidy 
warfare must be preserved. 

We got it right next time. 
The short bamboo shaft became 
a long whippy contraption, 
which, projecting a full eight 
feet clear of the cart-body, not 
oly gave the dogs very in- 
creased control over the weight 
behind, but ensured that, if 
ever the cart up-ended or the 
load tried to sit down on its 
tail, the weight of the dogs on 
the long. leverage would right 
the trouble at once and pull 
all clear. All else was good, 
as we had first imagined, and 
stayed put, the dogs increas- 
ing daily in wisdom and effici- 
ency. | 
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Months later and each of the 
four Companies had acquired 
dogs, harness and cart; for, 
whatever the problematical 
value of the thing in action, 
with a possible made-road load 
of four boxes of -303 or their 
equivalent in water, we very 
nearly doubled the carrying 
power of the first-line Company 
mules. We were alittle nervous 
of how our Brigadier would 
take it, especially as, apart 
from their strikingly unortho- 
dox appearance, the dog-traps, 
following each its own Com- 
pany, added not a little to the 
length of the battalion on the 
march. But he—and it was 
the tail-end of a string of his 
indulgences which I here be- 
latedly but gratefully acknow- 
ledge — once more turned a 
Nelson’s eye to our efforts at 
solving the insoluble, and made 
no comment. 

But, as I say, this has all 
been a digression. 


vil. 


Bit by perfected bit, Bain- 
shaw worked the obstinate frag- 
ments of recurring difficulties 
into subjection, pieced, petted 
and patted the components 
into lumps, and welded the 
wads into interdependent and 
smoothly working parts of one 
symmetrical whole. 

There was the matter of the 
kukris, those vital items in a 
hillman’s war equipment and 
daily life, not to be bought in 
days when the supply from 
Nepal fell short of one-tenth 
of the demand, and, good steel 


in bulk being then unobtainable, 
many score were literally hand- 
forged in our lines from broken 
waggon springs, a supply of 
which he managed to wangle 
from the railway repair-sheds. 
The scabbards were moulded 
from the rust-resisting simal 
wood of used tea-chests, covered 
with goatskins stripped from 
the men’s bi-weekly meat ration 
and hand-cured in our own 
workshops. He devised a fool- 
proof method of getting mobili- 
sation recall notices to men on 
furlough whose hill homes were 








invariably beyond the reach of 
post or telegraph. A team of 
Mess servants—clumsy at first 
and an agony to the Mess 
President, but in the end in- 
valuable—was enlisted from the 
fighting races of the Border to 
replace the herring-gutted non- 
combatant Moslems who were 
such broken reeds to us on 
service. Nothing was too small 
for him, no problem too great. 
In the end, he had worked 
down the minutix of the whole 
complicated bundobust to such 
personal details as an officer’s 
own kit—that Cinderella among 
requisites, so often left to look 
after itself, even though the 
men’s outfits may be ready to 
the last chin-strap. The old- 
time snobbery whereby the 
white man was content to take 
the field like a rat-catcher so 
long as his men were well 
provided had no place in the 
new scheme of things. The 
officer was to go well-clothed, 
tented and equipped, and, what- 
ever the difficulties, with a 
good meal awaiting him in the 
evening; and woe betide the 
griffin who, mobilised, sought 
to grow a beard or sport any 
other pseudo-Crimean rough- 
stuff in the guise of a careless 
warriorhood. Bainshaw, when 
on this particular tack, often 
reminded me of what I once 
heard of a Jap General before 
Port Arthur, who, a more than 
usually nasty bit of work im- 
pending, put on his best tunic 
and all his medals and orders, 
bent on going into the presence 
of his gods with all due cere- 
mony and as a gentleman. 
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Withal he was very simple, 
very human. For all the crisp 
way he had with any obstacle 
which intervened on that 
straight line which he knew 
to be the shortest distange 
between two points, he wag 
no bull in a china shop. His 
was the long forethought which 
gave tranquillity in those last 
moments when a lesser leader 
would have grown all hot and 
bothered. I can remember him 
yet, one morning in 1919 just 
before we had to go ‘ over the 
top,’ squatting, doubled up 
with his back against the trench 
parapet, waiting among the 
fixed bayonets for zero, and, on 
@ spare leaf of his packed and 
bulging field-notebook, teaching 
a havildar how to play noughts 
and crosses. The two were quite 
absorbed, for everything but the 
minute-hand of his watch had 
long been ready. 


Proofs, puddings and the 
eating thereof, the thing clam- 
oured for experiment. Would 
it work ? 

A week’s notice he gave us; 
that on the named day the 
massed bugles of the battalion 
would blow the ‘alert’ and, 
by evening, we would be under 
canvas—clear of lines, barracks 
and bungalows, and all things 
ready. 

Those seven days! They 
went—I speak for at least one 
of us—like snow before sun, 
for, in every moment of them 
we, each and several, got down 
to it like hogs in a trough, 
both feet in and elbows work- 
ing, turning over, setting up, 
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counting, checking, till not an 
iota was left to chance, and 
every man-jack of those be- 
neath us was word-perfect in 
lines and stage directions. And 
then @ spit, a dab and a rub-up 
with the coat-sleeve to put the 
last atom of gloss on it. 

The order was definite: till 
the bugles blew, not a move. 

The call went, clear on the 
dawn air. The regiment, quite 
literally, erupted. Hurry there 
was, and bustle and dust, but 
never a raised voice in the 
By 2 P.M., 
hours ahead of schedule, we 
were under canvas on the open 
plain. Tents up, kits laid out, 
full ball ammunition in the 
pouches, water-racks filled, first- 
line transport standing ready 
in an avenue of corded and 
counted loads, mules of almost 
Quakerish sobriety saddled and 
groomed to glossiness, followers 
standing as near attention as 
ever sweepers and bhistis will 
and to every bhangi a new 
broom, the followers’ lines com- 
pact, tidy and—wonder of won- 
ders !—silent ; and the eight 
stiff-bodied masterful wolves, 
motionless, grim and introspec- 
tive as ever, each pair neatly 
attired in supple harness in 
front of its dog-trap. 

After two hours’ searching 
inquisition, Bainshaw failed to 
find so much as a cake of ration 
soap missing. 

Pack up and go back to 
barracks? Not we. We 
cooked, fed and slept the sleep 
of the fulfilled, where we stood. 
And not till dawn—when, had 
it been grim earnest, the ad- 
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vanced guard would have been 
doubling out—did we dismantle 
at our orderly leisure the ma- 
chine which we had assembled. 
It was a Thursday, and, as 
such, the men’s inviolable 
weekly holiday ; but I do not 
think that until, that evening, 
the last least thing had been 
stored neatly away again in 
its niche did a single one of us 
remember the fact. 


We did it again and again. 
Weekly every Tuesday was 
‘Mobilisation Day,’ and what 
had gone in a tense hurry 
settled into a rhythmic stride, 
wherein the job was done, 
searchingly vetted and dis- 
integrated again before night- 
fall. For weeks we slogged at 
it. Whereupon Bainshaw, his 
finger on our mental pulse, and 
no slave-driver to turn us stale 
on a fine adventure, gave it 
us once @ month only. But 
to me at least it never appeared 
as anything but magic, and’ he 
the supreme magician. 

The accepted seven days of 
breathless hurry ? 

Effortless, polished, all but 
manicured, Seven hours. 


Once more—and, thanks be, 
for the last time—‘“‘ How do 
we stand now, Push ? ”’ 

I showed him. 

He ran @ quick finger up and 
down the packed columns and 
stared long and silently at the 
total. 

“ Odds fish!” he whispered 
at last; and scrabbled in the 
littered drawer for his cheque- 
book, 
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VII. 


Theend? As I said, I think, 
whatever the length of its 
sprawling middle, this tale has 
no end. Finis coronat opus, 
and that had to be our reward. 
For what I still believe to have 
been the finest war-machine 
ever devised went the way of 
all flesh. Silent though we 
were, our brigadier, our district 
commander, and every step in 
the hierarchy up to the foot of 
the Great White Throne raised 
an especial brand of Cain. 
But, as with all other temporary 
units, the axe descended. It just 
had to be. And a year later the 
Army List knew us no more. 

Bainshaw? I’ve no notion 
where he is now. I parted 
from him in 1922, he going off 
to the fulfilment of a life’s 
longing which he had often 
confessed to me, that of com- 
manding a regiment of a thou- 
sand hillmen in the Khyber, 
the gateway of India. I to 
lesser ambitions. His luck held, 
as that of all superlative men 
must surely hold. He wrote 
to me from Landi Kotal, sitting 
in the doorway of his tent and 
looking downwards and out- 
wards to where the winding 
roadway snakes out of the 
Pass, westward between the 
boundary pillars and so into 
Afghanistan. It was not what 
he said so much as the way he 
said it. There was all but a 
rainbow round the words he 
wrote. 

He finished his four years, 
and the Service having nothing 


more to offer him, however 
high he climbed, than the 
lifelong aim which he had 
already attained, he sent in 
his papers and came home, 
Since then, I am told, he has 
taken to long-distance, single. 
handed small yacht sailing— 
Weston Martyr, Alain Ger. 
bault, W. A. Robinson and all 
that, for he was never too 
proud to catch from others 
the infection of romantic and 
man-worthy deeds. But it’s 
all Lombard Street to a crooked 
sixpence that somewhere, some- 
when, I will run into him 
again; and when I do, he will 
surely unwind his long limbs, 
with a whoop and a clap on 
the back lift me aboard, and 
at a pace of knots show and 
expound to me his latest adap- 
tation of the Wykeham-Martin 
furling gear, or some other 
unheard-of contraption of his 
own devising for the safe and 
single-handed sailing of small 
yachts in mid-ocean. A genius 
he was, with a restless mind 
that was never still, and a body 
that followed close on his mind, 
A man of the finest tempered 
steel I have ever known. One 
of these days somebody who 
matters will discover him, and 
then the seven pillars of Chris- 
tendom will know John Bain- 
shaw. For true it is that if 
@ man can write a better book, 
or make a better mouse-trap, 
than his neighbour, the world 
will make a beaten track to his 
door. 
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A WIT WHO OUTPLAYED WOLSEY. 


BY ROBERT H. HILL. 


I, 


In Holbein’s portrait of 
Henry the Eighth and the 
Princess Mary a darkly clad 
stooping figure, hollow - eyed 
and with a thoughtful expres- 
sion, stands behind the royal 
pair. He looks like a secre- 
tary, but he is in fact the 
king’s jester, Master Will 
Somers. Few men of his day 
had a more romantic career 
than this peasant boy from a 
Midland farm who was brought 
to the court as a buffoon, and 
who stayed to become one of 
the king’s closest friends and 
the most renowned of Tudor 
court jesters. To a rare degree, 
Somers seems to have had the 
gift of winning affection. Near- 
ly half a century after he died 
he was made the hero of two 
popular plays, and Robert 
Amin, who acted the fool’s 
part in Shakespeare’s comedies, 
was moved almost to poetry 
when he compared Somers with 
other jesters: ‘‘ A comely fool 
indeed, passing more stately 
... Will Somers, one not meanly 
esteemed by the king for his 
merriment; his melody was 
of a higher strain, and he 
looked as the noon broad walk- 
Ing. His description was writ 
in his forehead.” 

Will Somers was a Shrop- 
shire boy, but we meet him 
for the first time in Northamp- 
tonshire, employed as a farm 
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lad on the manor of Richard 
Fermor at Easton Neston, near 
Towcester. Fermor was a mer- 
chant of the Staple of Calais, 
and in the course of twenty 
years’ trading in silks and corn 
and wool he had amassed a 
very large fortune. Even the 
king and the great cardinal 
stood in his debt. His ships 
rode the Baltic and the Aigean, 
his estates sprawled across half 
a dozen counties, They said 
it was he who, when he was 
in Florence, furnished much of 
the money that Wolsey’s agent 
scattered broadcast in his fruit- 
less efforts to get his master 
elected to St Peter’s throne. 
But if in Italy and in London 
Master Fermor played the mer- 
chant prince and financier, in 
Easton Neston he was content 
to be a kindly unpretentious 
squire. Between him and 
young Will Somers there de- 
veloped an odd _ friendship. 
Young Will was so short of 
stature as to seem almost 
dwarfish, and he made poor 
use of what height he had, for 
he walked always with a stoop ; 
his black hair was cropped 
short, and the deep-set eyes 
glowed in a face of ashen 
pallor. With his fellow-servants 
he was shy and reserved, yet 
they all liked him; they were 
won over by his readiness to 
lend a hand to anyone un- 
N 
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asked, and they liked, too, his 
quiet dry humour and the con- 
fident way in which he asserted 
an opinion when on occasions 
he came out of his reserve. 
Richard Fermor had noticed 
the lad and shown him a few 
small kindnesses, which Somers 
accepted gratefully but without 
effusiveness. As time went on 
he and Will Somers developed 
a closer acquaintanceship. He 
gave the youth jobs to do about 
the house and grounds, and 
often stayed for a talk with 
him. Sometimes when he came 
away after one of these talks 
and sat himself down before 
his great stone fireplace, Fermor 
would shake his head and 
thoughtfully stroke his little 
pointed beard. It seemed to 
him that behind Will Somers’s 
dark eyes there lurked a very 
nimble wit, and he grew a 
little uneasy in keeping such 
a lad at work on small tasks 
about the manor-house and 
fields. To the kind-hearted 
merchant it began to appear 
that he owed a special duty 
to this youth, besides having 
grown fond of him. It struck 
him that his court connections 
might be brought into service, 
and he resolved suddenly to 
take Will with him on his next 
journey to the court at Green- 
wich, where he would consult 
with influential friends about 
setting the lad on some new 
road in life. 

It was a hot summer day in 
the year 1525, and the court 
was keeping holiday, when 
Master Fermor rode into Green- 
wich with young Will in attend- 
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ance. They stabled their horses 
and ate a meal at a tavern, 
and then Fermor went off along 
to the palace, telling the youth 
to amuse himself as he liked 
until evening. Will wandered 
to the riverside, and was 
amazed at the sight of the 
great ships from distant oceans, 
To the boy from the farm, 
Greenwich with its river sud- 
denly came to mean the world, 
He who had known no greater 
river than the Nene where it 
ambled through the meadows 
below Northampton town, 
seemed to see in the sparkling 
waters of the Thames the 
lagoons of everlasting Venice, 
the blue Aigean lapping the 
islands, even the waves around 
the shores of remote Cathay. 
He turned away from the 
river at last and strolled in the 
green expanse of Greenwich 
park, returning at sundown to 
the inn, where Master Fermor 
waited for him with the news 
that to-morrow Will was to 
come with him and see the 
palace. 

“The king is lately back 
from France, Will, and the 
court is grown into a gayer 
place than it was before he 
went,” he said. “They say 
that his Grace and the Cardinal 
have resolved to leave King 
Francis and the Emperor to 
go their way and will take no 
more concern for the war, but 
I know not if that be true. 
The king is all for hunting and 
pageantry and every kind of 
gaiety since he is returned, 
they say ... and he hath i 
in mind to find a new jester. 
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What think you of wearing 
the motley, Will? ” 

Master Fermor shot out his 
question with a sudden smile, 
as if he asked in joke, but he 
was watching its effect on the 
youth with a keen eye. Until 
his friends at the palace told 
him of King Henry’s search 
for a jester he had never 
thought of Will Somers in 
such a capacity, but the idea 
when it came seemed good to 
him. It was true the youth 
showed little of that vivacity 
and animal spirits that men 
had always associated with the 
name of jester, yet he had wit 
and a sly surprising humour. 
It might be that he would 
prove much to King Henry’s 
liking. Master Fermor’s friends 
said that access to the king’s 
presence could be arranged, 
and told him if he thought 
well to bring the lad to court 
the next day. 

Will gave no answering smile, 
but fixed his dark eyes on the 
older man and silently con- 
sidered the question, 

“I think it is no proper life 
for a man to be a fool,” he said 
in his decided way. 

“Think you so, Will? There 
be many worse ways of life, 
most surely. Is a man less a 
man when he hath put on the 
motley ? ” 


“T like not the thought of 
sticking my head into a hood 
with ass’s ears, nor playing 
the clown’s part, with bells 
and @ bauble.” Then, as an- 
other thought occurred to him, 
Will added in a different tone : 
“ Albeit a man might then 
stay here in Greenwich.” 

Fermor laughed. “ There’s 
too much pride in thee, Will. 
There have been fools at court 
ere our days who have been 
something better than fools, 
and who have found occasion 
for the doing of great deeds. 
Hast never heard how the 
jester, Rahere, builded Bar- 
tholomew’s priory and hospital, 
nor how in Normandy the fool, 
Golet, did save the life of his 
master, Duke William, from 
his enemies ? ” 

“ Think you then that a man 
might be the king’s fool and 
yet be respected in himself and 
do things becoming to a man ? ” 
Will asked seriously. 

“Ay, but forget not, Will, 
that a fool who is of a sad 
countenance and striveth after 
doing heroic deeds thereby 
faileth to make men merry, to 
which end he was hired,’’ Master 
Fermor remarked earnestly. 

“Tt is no part for me to 
play,” Will said, but there 
was a trace of regret in his 
tone. 


I, 


Fermor did not press his 
argument, but he took the 
youth with him next morning 
to the palace as he had ar- 


ranged. When they entered 
the king’s presence there oc- 
curred @ hitch that Fermor had 
not foreseen, due to the un- 
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expectedly loutish behaviour 
of Will himself. King Henry, 
with bluff good nature, stretched 
out a hand to shake the lad’s, 
thinking this was the form of 
greeting he would best under- 
stand, but Will hung back and 
refused to take the proffered 
hand. 

“Come, Will, shake his 
Grace’s hand,” whispered Fer- 
mor, pushing him gently for- 
ward. But Will put his right 
hand behind him and still 
hung back. The onlookers 
smiled and whispered. Was 
the youth such a shy bumpkin 
that he could not summon the 
courage to go forward, or did 
he think himself too good to 
touch his Grace’s hand? Only 
Fermor dimly guessed that the 
true reason might be a sus- 
picion on Will’s part that by 
shaking hands now he would 
surrender himself to wearing 
the motley. They prevailed 
upon him at last, and he and 
the king gravely shook hands. 
Happily King Henry chose to 
look upon the incident as a 
good joke and to find Will’s 
obstinacy rather attractive. He 
kept the youth beside him for 
some time, and Fermor, glanc- 
ing across the chamber, saw 
that his protégé had begun to 
brighten up and talk under 
the king’s encouragement. 
Once, and then once more, he 
heard the king’s gust of laugh- 
ter, and after that he had no 
more doubt that young Will 
would get his chance at court. 
And so it?came about.? King 
Henry declared that WillSomers 
should be his court fool, and 
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as for Will, he had already 
taken such a liking to the king 
that (with certain private re. 
servations) he waived his objec- 
tions to playing a jester’s réle, 
In a short time Will Somers 
gained for himself the same 
affection at court as he had 
enjoyed among the servants at 
Easton Neston. Everyone saw 
that he stood high in the king’s 
favour, yet he took on himself 
no superior airs and remained 
as simple and unaffected as 
on the day when he first came 
to Greenwich. It became clear 
to the courtiers that this young 
man was something new in the 
way of court jesters. The first 
thing they noticed was that 
he seldom wore the traditional 
motley costume, but came into 
the king’s presence wearing a 
black velvet tunic and black 
trunk-hose. It was only the 
outward and visible sign of an 
important change in the status 
of the court jester. Will had 
never forgotten the conversa- 
tion with Master Fermor when 
he had asked whether it was 
possible to be a jester without 
forfeiting his self-respect as a 
man, and he had privately 
made up his mind to be some- 
thing more than a clown. The 
treatment he received from 
King Henry made this possible. 
The king enjoyed Will’s sort 
of humour, and he liked the 
young man for himself. From 
the beginning he treated Will 
a8 something more than a mere 
paid comedian whose only pur- 
pose was to amuse him at his 
meals and in the evenings. A 
personal friendship took root. 
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It soon came to be understood 
petween the king and the jester 
that, whatever the commonly 
accepted view might be, there 
was no reason why the court 
puffoon should be always crack- 
ing jokes. When the mood was 
on them they composed verses 
together. 

Before a year had passed 
there were few men at the 
court who could claim to be 
as intimate with the king as 
was Will Somers. Titled and 
wealthy courtiers in crowds 
tried to whisper into his ear, 
while pressing money into his 
palm, that he should speak a 
word with the king in their 
interest. It surprised them to 
find that the young servant 
from the Northamptonshire 
merchant’s household took little 
interest in their bribes. On the 
other hand, he had the impu- 
dence to ask searching ques- 
tions about the causes they 
wished him to recommend to 
the king, and as often as not 
he turned them down alto- 
gether. The suppliants went 
away deeply affronted, but 
always returned in greater 
numbers than before. When 
they heard that the new jester 
was using his influence with 
King Henry on behalf of the 
poor, they were the more ex- 
asperated that they had failed 
to buy that influence for them- 
selves, They increased their 
blandishments and the amount 
of their bribes, while they told 
one another that every jester 
has his day, and that this one’s 
would not last for ever. 

The poor people of Green- 
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wich had nothing to offer to 
their friendfat court, but they 
made an idol of him. When, 
one hot afternoon, Will sank 
into a doze while sitting on a 
stile in Greenwich park, many 
people went out of their way 
rather than disturb him. Pres- 
ently a poorly dressed woman 
who had passed a short time 
before returned to the stile 
carrying @ cushion and a length 
of rope. Will slept on, and 
the woman with a gentle touch 
placed the cushion between his 
head and the topmost bar 
of the stile against which it 
rested. She then roped him 
loosely to the stile to prevent 
him from lurching over in his 
sleep and falling, and stood on 
guard waiting for him to wake. 
After a while he opened his 
eyes, yawned and tried to 
stretch his arms, which the 
rope prevented him from doing. 
This discovery had the effect 
of rousing him thoroughly, but 
before he could speak the 
woman had come forward and 
was busy untying the knots. 
As she worked on them she 
explained why it was that he 
woke to find himself bound to 
a stile. Will laughed outright, 
but when he was free to stand 
up and his glance fell on the 
cushion he looked thoughtful. 

“Tf it please you, Master 
Somers, my son hath been con- 
demned for a pirate and shall 
hang in three days unless one 
speak to the king in his behalf,” 
said the woman, coming direct 
to the point. 

Will looked at the cushion 
lying on the grass, and liked it 
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none the less because he knew “I would I were a pirate,” 
now it was not for his sake, said Will. 

but for a condemned buc- Whenshe had told him wher 
caneer’s, that it had come she lived they took leave of 
there. It was threadbare and each other and went different 
had not much stuffing, but as ways, he towards the palace 
a bribe he preferred it to the and she to a row of hovels by 


courtiers’ purses of gold. the riverside. 
* And was thy son in truth The next day King Henry 
a pirate ? ” he asked. granted a pardon to _ her 
“ Ay, he was a pirate.” son. 
Ii. 


The great cardinal disliked the rest, he surrounded himself 
the young jester from the day with affection both inside the 
when he first threw a casual palace of Greenwich and beyond 
glance at him. After a time it. Everybody came to feel 
he came to hate him. Wolsey that the little man with the 
was uncertain and suspicious thoughtful face had a good 
about what went on behind and growing influence on King 
young Somers’s deep-set eyes. Henry, and that he was the 
He never laughed at his witti- sworn enemy of oppression and 
cisms, except sometimes to injustice. A rhymster wrote of 
keep up appearances, for the him that he 
excellent reason that he could .. 
see nothing funny in what ° * wished the king to do good 

: eeds great store, 

young Somers said. Somers, Which caused the court to love 
the cardinal thought, compared him more and more.” 

but poorly with Saxton, his 

own fool, whom after his down- The popular opinion was con- 
fall he made over to King firmed by the affair of Uncle 
Henry, saying that the fool Giles Somers and the common. 
was “worth a thousand This, much more than the 
pounds.” other causes in which Will had 

As for Will, he had little taken a hand, caught the 
respect and less liking for people’s imagination, and was 
Cardinal Wolsey. He played told far and wide. The reason 
tricks on him as often as he was not only that the story 
could, and it pleased him to had a human appeal, but also 
see how the cardinal writhed that it concerned a question 
and fidgeted at each new sign about which feeling was then 
of the growing intimacy be- running high in many parts 
tween the king and the jester. of England—namely, the en- 
But Wolsey and the most closure of the commons. 
self-seeking of the courtiers The enclosure of a Shrop- 
were his only enemies; for shire common brought it to 
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pass that Uncle Giles Somers 
set off on foot and walked the 
whole way from Shropshire to 
Greenwich in order to see his 
nephew Will at the court. 
The jester never proved more 
clearly that he was unspoilt by 
success than he did when he 
encountered his uncle. There 
was no affectation about his 
delight at seeing the dusty, 
unkempt, old farmer, who had 
walked the last twenty-three 
miles of his journey since morn- 
ing. Giles Somers and his 
nephew embraced each other 
in the presence of a group of 
courtiers who looked on re- 
spectfully and appreciatively. 
Then Will bore his visitor 
away to his room, and as the 
old countryman saw that all 
the people they passed treated 
him with great respect it 
occurred to him that young 
Will was an even greater per- 
sonage than he had boasted 
to his cronies at home. Will 
made him eat and drink, and 
then allowed him to unburden 
himself about his reason for 
taking so long a walk. Uncle 
Giles was little gifted with the 
power of expressing himself, 
but it was all made clear at 
last. 

“You shall see Harry, uncle 
—the only Harry in England,” 
said Will, when he had heard 
him out. 

The old man nodded, for it 
seemed to him a most reason- 
able suggestion. He was ready 
to go in search of the king 
immediately, but his nephew 
stopped him. 

“T think it is not well for 
you to go into the king’s 
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presence in these clothes, uncle,”’ 
he said, looking at the torn 
russet coat, the woollen 
breeches and the buttoned cap. 
Will himself possessed no other 
suit than the one he wore, and 
it seemed to him that he would 
not easily borrow one at such 
short notice. Both he and his 
uncle were impatient to settle 
their business with the king. 

“ Thou shalt wear my clown’s 
coat, uncle; it will serve us as 
well as another,” he said. 

“Ay, ‘twill serve,” Uncle 
Giles agreed, without wasting 
a second thought on the matter. 
He was @ simple soul, and if 
his nephew Will, who knew the 
court ways, said that the king 
would rather see him in motley 
than in what he stood up in, 
why, it was all one to him.so 
long as he got his business 
done. Will laid the jester’s 
clothes beside him and he got 
into them without more ado, 
even completing the costume 
by donning the coxcomb. He 
dressed gravely and in silence, 
for the matter did not seem to 
him to contain any cause for 
mirth. Nor indeed did it to 
Will, who watched him with a 
gravity that matched his own. 

King Henry was spending a 
dull evening transacting busi- 
ness with the Lord Treasurer. 
Precisely at the moment when 
the door opened the king was 
in the middle of a cavernous 
yawn which he was making 
no attempt to disguise. At 
the sight of Will Somers—who 
by right of his office entered 
unannounced—accompanied by 
an apple-cheeked old man in 
cap and bells, the king forgot 
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to finish his yawn and merely 
sat back with his mouth open. 
Any diversion would have glad- 
dened him, for the evening was 
warm and the Lord Treasurer 
over-earnest, but this particular 
apparition struck him at first 
as too good to be anything 
more than a figment produced 
by a brain heated with figures. 
It was for this reason that he 
sat back and gaped. The 
Treasurer, who did not believe 
in hallucinations and who 
thought that the moment was 
inopportune for playing char- 
ades, made an impatient noise 
with his tongue and pushed his 
papers irritably aside. 

The king, recovering his wits, 
shouted jovially to his jester— 

** How now, what news with 
you?” 

“Tis my uncle, Harry,” Will 
said, gravely indicating the 
strange object beside him. 
“He hath walked hither from 
his home in Shropshire, and 
now he would ask a boon of 
you.” 

At these words it struck the 
king that he was in the presence 
of a deputation. This inter- 
ruption, it appeared, was not 
@ comic diversion arranged for 
his amusement, but a visit from 
two loyal subjects craving a 
favour. Still, a diversion it 
was; and for that he felt 
kindly disposed towards the 
intruders. Anything was better 
than the Lord Treasurer’s con- 
tinued prating about tenths, 
fifteenths and subsidies. 

** Marry, a long walk!” the 
king remarked affably to his 
subject from Shropshire. The 
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old countryman stood at a log 
for words, and it was Will wh 
plunged into the story. 

“Tirrell’s frith hath pee 
enclosed, Harry,” he said, and 
for once his voice shook slightly 
with the strength of hig jp. 
dignation. 

“Tirrell’s _—_frith, 
that ? ” asked the king. 

“Why, the heath where | 
was born. Now a gentlemap 
of that name hath taken it all 
in, and would make people 
believe it is all his and that 
it took the name from him, 
So that the poor pine, and their 
cattle are all undone without 
thy help, Harry.” 

“And what should I dot” 
the king inquired, somewhat 
blankly. 

“‘ Marry, send to the Bishop 
of Hereford ; he is a great man 
with Tirrell,” Will urged 
promptly. “Command him to 
set the frith at liberty again, 
which is now imprisoned by 
his means.”’ 

The king’s glance roved 
round from one to another and 
fell on the Lord Treasurer, who 
wore an expression of patient 
resignation. The sight of him 
reminded King Henry unpleas- 
antly of the depleted state of 
his exchequer. 

* And how shall I be rich 
by that?” he asked, a little 
peevishly. 

“The poor will pray for 
thee and thou shalt be rich 
in heaven, for on earth thou 
art rich already,” Will replied 
calmly. 

At these words the Treasurer 
gave a stifled gulp and went 
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out of the room, muttering to 
pimself. 
“ Well, let it be so,” the king 
, after a moment’s 
thought. He was pleased by 
the picture of himself as the 
protector of his poor subjects 
against the tyranny of rich op- 
pressors, and his good humour 
immediately returned. Before 
the suppliants took their leave 
he crossed the room and dealt 
Unele Giles a hearty blow on 
the back, under which the 
old man reeled. He accom- 
panied this condescension by 
promising that a8 soon as 
Tirrell’s frith was freed he 
would have the old man made 
bailiff of the common, and that 
he should receive a salary of 
twenty pounds a year. And the 
promise was duly carried out. 
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Up and down England, in a 
hundred taverns, the tale was 
told. Aggrieved villagers, dis- 
possessed of their commons, 
called on the saints to bless 
Will Somers the jester, and 
King Harry who cared for 
the rights of the poor. But 
the sheep-farming landlords 
shrugged their shoulders and 
continued to build fences 
around the commons. It was 
no affair of theirs that an 
enclosing landlord down in 
Shropshire had met with a 
small rebuff ; they argued that 
even if a certain Master Tirrell 
had had to renounce his en- 
closure, it would still be none 
the easier for other copy holders 
to prove their rights to the 
use of other commons. Nor 
was it. 


IV. 


The tension that existed be- 
tween the jester and the car- 
dinal grew greater. The cour- 
tiers, watching them, began to 
fear that the little man in 
black would soon disappear 
from among them. They saw 
how, while everyone else treated 
the great churchman with pro- 
found deference, Somers only 
laughed at him, and how that 
careless laugh poisoned for 
Wolsey all the adulation of 
the rest. The cardinal avoided 
the jester as far as he could, 
knowing that in a battle of 
wits he was never nimble 
enough for Will. The little 
fellow, however, seemed always 
to be there to chasten him at 
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the times when he would other- 
wise have appeared most mag- 
nificent. Everyone talked of 
the way in which Will had 
wrung twenty pounds out of 
the unwilling cardinal, while 
the king laughed approval. The 
knowledge that scullions were 
grinning over that story in the 
kitchens was gall to Wolsey. 
It happened on a day when 
the king dined with him at 
Windsor. Wolsey would gladly 
have excluded the court buffoon 
if he could, but to suggest it 
would have been beneath his 
dignity. The poor folks of 
Windsor had gathered outside 
the gate to see the great people 
go in, and in hope of alms. 
N2 
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They lifted their caps and 
bowed their heads as Will 
Somers went through the gate, 
just as if he, too, had been one 
of the great noblemen of Eng- 
land. Will was not above 
feeling flattered by these marks 
of esteem; it distressed him 
to have to walk past the 
group without stopping to dis- 
tribute alms, but his purse 
was empty, as it so often was. 
The thought still fretted him 
as he entered the dining-hall, 
where King Henry and the 
cardinal were just taking their 
seats. Then inspiration came 
to him. 

** Harry, lend me ten pound,”’ 
he said easily, as he sat down 
near the king. 

“What to do?” asked 
Henry, who was used to Will’s 
demands for loans. 

“To pay three or four of the 
cardinal’s creditors who have 
come for the money, which I’ve 
promised them.” 

Everybody turned to look at 
Wolsey except Will Somers, 
who began to eat. The car- 
dinal actually blushed. 

“Creditors of mine?” he 
repeated. ‘‘ I’ll give your Grace 
my head if any man can justly 
ask me a penny.” King Henry 
stared gravely at his embar- 
rassed chancellor. 

Will Somers glanced up from 
his plate at Wolsey. He seemed 
unaware of having created a 
delicate situation. “‘ Nay, lend 
me ten pounds,” he said to the 
cardinal, with his mouth full. 
“Tf I pay it not where thou 
owest it, I'll give thee twenty 
for it.” 

Reluctant as he was to part 
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with the money, Wolsey per- 
ceived that he had been map. 
cwuvred into such a position 
that he could scarcely refuge, 
He foresaw that Henry would 
as usual back up the jester, 
and that he would probably 
have to part with his tep 
pounds in the end. If he 
protested and then allowed the 
money to be dragged from him, 
he would merely seem w- 
willing to take a sporting wager 
and to share in a joke. Regret- 
fully the cardinal opened his 
wallet. 

Will took the money with a 
brief nod, and forthwith went 
out of the hall. This Robin 
Hood of the motley was now 
in a position to give out 
largesse on a generous scale 
to the beggars at the gate, and 
he did so forthwith. Their 
words of blessing still sounded 
pleasantly in his ear as he 
came back to the table. There 
was hate in the cardinal’s 
eye as he watched him, and 
the cardinal’s strong heavy 
mouth was set in a thin line. 
Wolsey, the son of the butcher, 
scorned the little dark man 
who had worked on a farm, 
but he feared him more; and 
his hatred went deeper than 
either his scorn or his fear. 
At that moment he neither 
expected to see his money back 
nor greatly cared; he would 
gladly have let the matter 
drop for the present and have 
taken his revenge later, but 
the whole table was looking 
expectantly from him t 
Somers, and he was compelled 
to go through with it. He 
dreaded that he would not 
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only be worsted, but also be 
made to look ridiculous, for 
against this adversary he had 
never yet succeeded in scoring 
a success. The monkey could 
twist the lion’s tail with im- 
pusity, for he could always 
jump out of range of the lion’s 
aw. 

Me Well, rascal, who has had 
my money ? ’ the cardinal de- 
manded. 

The jester paused in the 
act of drinking, with his flagon 
held half-way to his mouth. 
Gravely he looked at the car- 
dinal, then glanced towards 
the king, and a faint smile 
passed across his thin face. 

“To whom dost thou owe 
thy soul?’’ he asked, with 
extreme solemnity. 

“To God,” the cardinal said 
sharply. 

“To whom thy wealth ? ”’ 

Wolsey now saw plainly 
enough whither the catechism 
was leading him, but he per- 
ceived no escape from the 
trap. To that question a 
churchman could make only 
one answer, unless his wits 
were Sharp enough to evade it. 
But, with all eyes upon him, 
the cardinal in that moment 
found no way of evasion. In 
a tone that boded no good to 
the court jester for the future, 
he made the conventional yet 
fatal reply — 

“To the poor.” 

The flagon, poised in mid-air, 
finished its interrupted journey 
to Will Somers’s mouth. The 
jester took a long draught, 
then set down the flagon on 
the table and nodded. 

“Take thy forfeit, Harry,” 
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he said to the king. ‘‘ Open 
confession, open penance. His 
head is thine, for to the poor 
at the gate I paid his debt, 
which he yields is due.” 

The king and the company 
around laughed loudly, but the 
cardinal’s smile was of vinegar. 
Some who sat there looked at 
Will as he calmly turned back 
to his plate, and because they 
were fond of him they felt 
afraid. There was not one of 
them but knew King Henry’s 
fickle temper, and it was plain 
that if a day came when the 
jester could no longer call 
forth the king’s loud laugh, on 
that day the cardinal’s itching 
fist would descend on Will 
Somers and destroy him. All 
this the court jester knew as 
well as anyone, yet he ate and 
drank placidly, seeming oblivi- 
ous of the cardinal’s menacing 
look. Presently he glanced up 
and met that baleful glare, 
upon which he immediately 
said to Wolsey— 

“Lend me ten pounds. God’s 
my surety, and will repay you 
tenfold. I’ll not repay you.” 

The cool impudence of the 
demand, coming at that 
moment, sent King Henry into 
a fresh roar of delight. The 
cardinal made a show of laugh- 
ing, too, but it was his lips 
alone that laughed. Will, sit- 
ting there grave-faced, knew 
the satisfaction that came to 
the melancholy Jaques when 
he boasted, “‘They that are 
most galled with my folly, they 
most must laugh.” 

“Ay, pay him, he belongs 
to the poor, to whom thou 
owest thy wealth,’’ King Henry 
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cried out. He felt himself 
continually affronted in his 
royal state by the pomp and 
riches of the cardinal, and 
loved to see him thus fleeced 
of his wealth. 

“In faith, your Grace, I——”’ 
Wolsey began to protest. 

“Nay, pay him, my lord, 
pay him! ‘Tis a just debt, as 
you have confessed.”” His mas- 
ter roared down the cardinal’s 
expostulations with delight. 
Again the astute churchman 
laughed, but his laugh sounded 
unpleasant to the ear. He 
took the coins from his purse 
and flung them across at 
Somers, but whatever words 
he said were drowned in the 
general merriment. 

The loss of his twenty pounds 
was not the last nor the worst 
humiliation that Wolsey had 
to suffer from the king’s jester. 


The bond of friendship be- 
tween King Henry and his 
jester showed no sign of slacken- 
ing. Holbein had arrived in 
England the year before, and 
had painted that picture of 
Henry with the princess and 
the jester of which, to the end 
of his days, Will was extremely 
proud. He was a little less 
happy about another picture 
in which King Henry and he 
appeared together. Turning 
the leaves of the illuminated 
psalter that Master John Mal- 
lard, his Grace’s chaplain and 
secretary, had just finished 
writing, Will was startled to 
find a strange familiarity in a 
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From the day of the banquet 
at Windsor it seemed to the 
court that Somers set himself 
deliberately to provoke the 
cardinal. The tricks he played 
on him had more and more the 
appearance of having been care- 
fully planned, and planned by 
an enemy with the plain inten. 
tion of humiliating the victim, 
King Henry’s laugh was as 
lusty as ever; he openly 
abetted Will, and was sus- 
pected of having shared in 
devising some of these tricks, 
Wolsey saw that the time was 
not ripe for getting even with 
the jester ; moreover, the cloud 
of the divorce question now 
began to appear on the horizon, 
and the cardinal was not the 
man to spend critical hours in 
scheming to disgrace a court 
fool when his whole policy was 
threatened with shipwreck. 


picture which prefaced one of 
the psalms. His eye ran on 
along the page, and he had 
picked up enough Latin since 
he came to court to recognise 
the opening words of the fifty- 
third psalm: ‘“ The fool hath 
said in his heart, there is no 
God.” Looking again at the 
picture, he now saw that while 
its two figures represented King 
David and a jester, the faces 
were King Henry’s and his 
own. Will closed the psalter 
and sat thinking moodily. He 
was at heart a religious man, 
and it seemed to him that he 
had not deserved this treat- 
ment at the hands of Master 
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Mallard. For a moment his 
sense of grievance was so strong 
that he even thought of com- 
plaining about the picture to 
the king, but he changed his 
mind almost immediately. To 
complain might embroil him 
in @ discussion of his religious 
peliefs, and while King Henry 
continued in his present temper 
theology was a subject best 
avoided between them. So 
Will swallowed the fifty-third 
psalm with its too personal 
illustration, and consoled him- 
self by turning once more to 
the masterpiece of the worthy 
Holbein. 

Dark whispers began to go 
about the court, and presently 
proved to be true. The great 
cardinal, broken on the creak- 
ing wheel of the divorce pro- 
ceedings, had received orders 
to retire to his Archbishopric 
of York. England and the 
court realised with a gasp that 
this was the end; the power 
that had seemed invincible had 
fallen with a crash that for 
the moment left men dazed. 
But the court jester remained, 
and the procession of events 
moved swiftly on. The lesser 
and then the greater monas- 
teries disappeared. Heads— 
learned, beautiful and aristo- 
cratic—laid themselves upon 
the executioner’s block. <A 
fat-faced Dutchwoman came 
to England, because of whom 
that efficient managing director 
of a kingdom, Master Thomas 
Cromwell, was destined soon 
to quit his post and an un- 
grateful world. Yet Will 
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Somers still continued to be 
the king’s jester. Scogin? had 
come to grief by offending the 
susceptibilities of one queen; 
Somers remained safely in his 
office through the reigns of six. 
It spoke much both for his 
honesty and his discretion that 
he was able to keep his place 
throughout twenty-two years 
of perpetual change in the 
service of the fickle king. 

Other buffoons came and 
went at court. Even when 
Henry laughed more heartily 
at some new wit than at 
Somers, the reigning jester 
found little cause to fear that 
he would be supplanted. The 
king was faithful to his friend 
Will as he had never been 
faithful to any wife. He knew 
the jester had his master’s 
interests at heart, and that 
he had no axe of his own to 
grind. Will, too, would tell 
him many things that the 
officers of state were unwilling 
to reveal. It was the jester 
who had told him of the shady 
practices which went on among 
the auditors, surveyors and re- 
ceivers of the Exchequer. 

“You have so many fraudi- 
tors, 80 many conveyers and 
so many deceivers to get your 
money that they get all to 
themselves,” Will had said, 
and although the pun was 
thrown out with a light-hearted 
air the king saw that behind 
it there was an unsuspected 
truth. So Will had no quarrel 
with the other jesters at court, 
transitory creatures who amused 
the king for a week or two by 





1 “The Scholar in Motley,” ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ July 1933. 
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the freshness of their quips and 
who then sank into oblivion. 
Only two of them stood out 
somewhat apart from the rest. 
One of these was Jane the 
Fool. When the Princess Mary 
made humble submission to 
the king her father and was 
restored to the royal favour, 
she brought with her to court 
her jester, Jane, to whom she 
was much attached. A girl 
fool was not an entire novelty ; 
in the time of King Edward 
the Second a woman jester 
had achieved fame at a court 
banquet by presenting the king 
with a petition against the 
royal favourites which no one 
else had dared to offer. There 
had been since then women who 
had worn the motley in court 
and castle and Tudor manor- 
house, but such women had 
for the most part been half- 
wits. Jane was not an idiot, 
nor did she appear in the 
traditional jester’s uniform, and 
she and the princess appeared 
to be on much the same inti- 
mate terms as were Will and 
the king. Jane and Will be- 
came friends, the more easily 
because the king had no use 
for a woman clown, and so the 
two jesters, the man and the 
girl, never came into competi- 
tion. 

It was the other buffoon, a 
fellow for whom King Henry 
showed considerable liking, who 
was Will’s one thorn in the 
flesh. They were unlike in all 
things those two, and they 
grated harshly on each other. 
While Will was small and deli- 
cate-looking, the other was a 
tall, big-boned fellow who wore 
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his black hair in long locks 
around his head and had g 
full beard of immense gize, 
His voice was a deep bellow, 
and his manner truculent and 
aggressive. That which most 
irritated Will, however, was his 
readiness to take bribes from 
all who would offer them. His 
fondness for money amounted 
to @ passion, and his services 
were always at the disposal of 
those who could pay for them. 
Will’s dislike of him grew into 
hatred, until one day, in the 
king’s presence, the man’s blus- 
tering behaviour goaded Will 
into tossing the contents of a 
bowl of milk in his face. The 
other blazed up in fury at the 
insult and made at Will with 
his dagger drawn. 

“Nay, are ye so hot?” 
cried the king, starting up 
from his chair. 

Scandalised courtiers seized 
the big jester’s arms and 
hustled him out of the presence. 
It made no difference that the 
fool’s dagger was only a wooden 
one; the crime of drawing in 
the royal presence was con- 
sidered as grave as if the 
weapon had been of steel. 

Those who watched the scene 
knew, without any feeling of 
regret, that the blustering 
clown’s court career had ended 
in that torrent of passion and 
milk. He was forbidden ever 
again to enter the king’s pres- 
ence, but he was allowed to 
stay at the court. It ‘was 
generally agreed that he had 
escaped lightly, and that any- 
one but a favourite fool would 
have received a far severer 
punishment. 
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VI. 


Will’s joy at his detested 
enemy's downfall was almost 
immediately clouded by a piece 
of news that troubled him 
profoundly. His old friend 
and master, Richard Fermor, 
had been arrested by the agents 
of Secretary Cromwell, and 
now languished in a cell at the 
Marshalsea prison. The jester 
rushed to the king, but for 
once his pleadings and ex- 
postulations were in vain. Had 
the prisoner in the Marshal- 
sea been a poor man, Will’s 
appeals might have prevailed 
with Henry, but it was Fermor’s 
misfortune to be very rich. 
Wealthy as he had been when 
he lent his money to help 
Wolsey in his designs on the 
papacy, he was far wealthier 
now. Sixteen years of pros- 
perous trading had passed since 
then, and Richard Fermor was 
now the owner of estates situ- 
ated as far apart as Devonshire 
and Norfolk, as well as in many 
countries between them. Crom- 
well perceived his wealth, and 
struck at him. For the minister 
who had fed the king’s avarice 
with the spoils of the monas- 
teries had discovered that the 
royal greed must still be grati- 
fied, even though the religious 
houses had nothing left to 
plunder. 

It was not difficult to find 
an excuse for laying hands on 
the rich merchant. Nicholas 
Thayne, who had formerly been 
Fermor’s chaplain, lay a pris- 
Oner in Buckingham Jail; his 
crime was his steady refusal to 


acknowledge King Henry as 
Supreme Head of the Church. 
To Buckingham, therefore, went 
the spies of Cromwell, with 
that promising fact as a basis 
for their inquiries. They soon 
had the evidence they needed. 
They learned that Master Fer- 
mor had one day ridden the 
dozen miles from Easton Neston 
to Buckingham and had visited 
the chaplain in his prison. 
Moreover, a gift had passed 
between them ; the spies under- 
stood that Fermor had given 
Thayne the sum of eightpence 
and two shirts. It was enough, 
and more than enough, for a 


conviction. Having marked 
down his victim, Cromwell 
struck immediately. Fermor 


was taken under escort to 
London. On 29th May he 
already lay in the Marshalsea. 
Five days later he stood upon 
his trial in Westminster Hall, 
and Will Somers looked on 
helplessly from among the 
spectators while the prisoner 
was found guilty of infringing 
the Statute of Praemunire, and 
was sentenced to forfeit all his 
property and to undergo per- 
petual imprisonment. 

Then, with strange sudden- 
ness, retribution came. On 
the 3rd of June, Cromwell’s 
latest victim was led back 
from trial to his prison, a 
penniless man. A week later 
Cromwell, too, was a prisoner, 
and at his house in Austin 
Friars the officers of the king 
were already taking possession 
of his wealth. For a few weeks 











longer Will bided his time, but 
it was not in his character to 
forget the man who had once 
befriended him. As soon as he 
dared, he appealed afresh to 
the king on Fermor’s behalf, 
but again the covetousness that 
was hardening in his master 
with advancing years proved 
to be too strong for him. 
When he persisted, King Henry 
unwillingly conceded that Fer- 
mor should have his liberty, 
but all his property was to 
remain forfeit to the crown. 
Will himself took the news to 
the Marshalsea, where Fermor, 
pale and haggard after two 
months’ imprisonment, em- 
braced him with deep grati- 
tude. His freedom, he said, 
was worth infinitely more to 
him than his acres, and he 
could end his days contentedly 
enough in a little house he had 
in mind at Wapenham, close 
to the old home at Easton 
Neston. 

The affair left Will unhappy 
and disillusioned. To get jus- 
tice done to his friend he had 
strained his influence with the 
king to the uttermost. He had 
implored, cajoled and even re- 
proached his master, and the 
sole result of it all was that 
Fermor now went home a 
beggared man. It was plain 
enough to Will that where he 
came into conflict with the 
king’s greed of money he must 
be prepared to lose. 

It was a January morning, 
more than six years after Fer- 
mor’s downfall, and the snow 
was falling on Whitehall. The 
court jester, however, was not 
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aware of the snow as he walkeg 
to and fro in the courtyard, 
with troubled thoughts for com- 
pany. On the morning of that 
day the young Earl of Surry 
had died under the exegy. 
tioner’s axe, and the courtiers 
were talking of the tragedy in 
subdued tones, and asking one 
another how soon the same 
stage would be set for the Duke 
of Norfolk, his father. But 
Will had hardly a thought for 
the headstrong young poet or 
for old Howard in his prison, 
His thoughts were all of the 
king. King Henry, who through 
the winter had been much 
troubled by the ulcer in his 
leg, had seemed better after 
Christmas, but now he had 
again taken to his bed. One 
of his physicians had _ that 
morning whispered to Will, as 
to the king’s closest friend, 
that he would probably never 
rise from it again. It was the 
possession of this secret which 
now set Will pacing dejectedly 
in the snow. He could not 
picture a future without the 
bulky figure of King Harry, 
his one intimate friend for 80 
many years past. As he looked 
back across the years he re- 
membered the day at Green- 
wich when his life at court 
began, and how he had resolved 
to try to put the court jester- 
ship to new and better uses 
than his predecessors. He could 
truthfully claim that he had 
never lost sight of that resolu- 
tion. Some good at least had 
come of his friendship with the 
king, something less of in- 
justice had been done because 
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of it, and a few persons given 
special cause to pray for a 
plessing on King Harry. 

Still thinking moodily about 
the future, Will re-entered the 
gate, and as he did so a page 
approached him with a letter. 
He carried it to his room 
pefore breaking the seal, and 
there sat down to the still 
arduous task of deciphering the 
writing. It was from Fermor, 
who in the years since his trial 
and release had written occa- 
sional letters to Will at the 
court. He wrote cheerfully 
enough of the simple country 
life he now led, but as Will 
read the letter he resolved 
suddenly to make one last 
effort on behalf of his friend. 

He went through the White- 
hall corridors towards the room 
where the king lay, and he 
noticed that they were un- 
usually silent. The whisper 
that the king’s end was near 
had by now run through the 
court. The people he met 
looked curiously at him and 
stood out of his path, guessing 
that he was on his way to the 
king, but not one of them spoke 
to him. 

Only the doctors were present 
when he entered the room. 
The patient’s eyes were closed, 
but it was evident that he did 
not sleep. A high flush was 
on his fleshy face, he breathed 
heavily and with difficulty. 
One of the doctors whispered 
to Will that Queen Katharine 
had been with him, but that 
he had sent her away because 
he could not bear the sight of 
her weeping. 
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“ Well, what news with thee, 
Will?” The king’s familiar 
greeting came thick and husky 
from the great bed. 

The jester spoke on the 
inspiration of the moment. “I 
have a new riddle to ask thee, 
Harry.” 

He had struck the right note, 
for the face on the pillow 
brightened a little. 

“ What is it that, the lesser 
it is, the more it is to be 
feared ? ’’ Will asked, and see- 
ing that the king slightly shook 
his head, he gave the answer— 

“Why, a little bridge over 
a deep river ! ”’ 

“Thou hast a pretty foolish 
wit.”” Will was barely able to 
catch the well-known words, 
and in the old easy vein he 
answered— 

** Ay, it will serve to make a 
wiser man than you a fool, 
methinks.” 

Then, changing his manner 
and speaking slowly and clearly, 
Will made his appeal. The 
king lay with his eyes closed, 
and it seemed uncertain whether 
he had heard what the jester 
said until the husky voice sud- 
denly spoke again— 

“Tf it was wrongly done, 
Will, I am sorry, and thy 
Master Fermor shall have his 
lands again. I will look to it.” 

Will took one of the king’s 
heavily bejewelled hands which 
lay outside the coverlet and 
held it for a moment in his 
own. One of the watchful 
physicians murmured a@ warn- 
ing to him, upon which he 
turned obediently and went 
out of the room, with the 
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king’s stertorous breathing still 
in his ears. It was the last 
time he saw Henry alive. The 
king died on the 27th. 

Richard Fermor received 
eventually all his property 
back, although there was a 
wearisome delay of three years 
before King Henry’s expressed 
wish was carried out. The 
restitution of Fermor’s lands, 
which King Henry had com- 
manded within half an hour of 
Will’s visit to his bedside, was 
not carried out until 1550. 
Then at last Cromwell’s victim 
came again into possession of 
his whole property, which he 
enjoyed for two peaceful years 
until he died in November 1552. 

Will Somers had still thirteen 
years of life before him when 
King Henry passed off the 
stage, but he had surmounted 
the peak of his career as a 
jester, and was henceforward 
to live on memories rather than 
on future hopes. During the 
reign of young Edward, who 
cared much more for study than 
for jesting, Will passes alto- 
gether out of sight, but he 
reappears at the accession of 
Queen Mary. He _ received 
kindly and generous treatment 
at her hands, and for her 
coronation she tricked him out 
sumptuously in “a gown of 
blue satten, the ground yellow 
stripping with a slight gold, a 
jerkin furred with sleeves of 
same, furred with conie.” She 
continued to make handsome 
allowances to Will for his ward- 
robe, even at the end of her 
reign when revenue was shrink- 
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ing and the clouds of dig. 
appointment and failure were 
heavy overhead. But Will no 
longer held his old privileged 
position as the chief cour 
jester. That post had now 
passed to a woman, Jane the 
Fool. Queen Mary lavished 
large sums on her favourite, 
and saw to it that Jane wag 
as well dressed as any of the 
high - born ladies - in - waiting, 
But Mary Tudor’s court was 
little renowned for wit and 
gaiety, and Jane said and did 
nothing that her contemporaries 
thought worthy of putting on 
permanent record. John Hey- 
wood, who had jested and 
played music for Mary since 
she was a child, had joined the 
company of court wits, and of 
him alone was it said that he 
could overcome even the sullen 
solemnity of the queen. Will 
Somers would perhaps have 
been glad to exchange his large 
allowance for the power to do 
the same. But, alas! King 
Henry’s loud laugh was silent, 
and it needed other gifts than 
Will’s to bring a smile to the 
new ruler’s face. 

With the end of Queen Mary’s 
reign, Will’s public life ended, 
and he retired to live peace- 
fully in Shoreditch. The new 
queen did not forget her father’s 
old friend, and he still received 
payments from the treasury 
from time to time. He did 
not need them long. In the 
early summer of 1560 the old 
jester died, and was laid to 
rest in St Leonard’s Church at 
Shoreditch. 
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CLAYMORE. 
BY KLAXON. 


ANDREA FERRARA sang about his smithy 
In a voice of Italy—the echoes rang in Spain— 
“Ruby dust shall keep you supple as a withy, 
Though you make a sickle moon the blade shall spring again, 
Spring again and straighten as when grass is quickened 
Swifter than the bruising foot shall find another tread. 
Silver dust shall keep you clean and when the blood be thickened, 
Rust shall never touch the steel although the hilt be red— 
Hard as any colonnade 
Marble of the town, 
Flexible as lady’s waist, 
Cruel as her frown— 
Lasting as Carrara, 
Quarried from the hill, 
Tempered by Ferrara, 
Sent away to kill.” 


Hammered out at Solingen, tempered by a man 

Who was taught by a Ferrara in the smithy of Milan, 
Rustless blade and flexible, rather broad and long, 
Faible, forte and cross-guard, fashioned very strong. 


And who marked the scallops on the bright new blade ? 
Who was at Fintry when the sword was made ? 

And gave it to a nephew—“ Use it if you can 

As a decent working weapon of the Montrose clan.” 


In his home at Kinnettles 
John Graham would laugh, 

“* My foes crop like nettles 
To my hand-and-a-half. 


By forte and by faible, 
By pommel and hilt 

That lie on this table, 
The blood shall be spilt 


In village or city 

From him who shall dare 
A hurt to my pretty, 

My Mary Sinclair!” 
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And what would be the story could the clean steel sing 
Of the rattle and the clash and the clangour and the ring 
Of bright blades meeting and of fights begun 
In the grey Scotch drizzle and the Eastern sun ? 
Target at the elbow, 
Tartan to the knee, 
It met a lot of fighting men 
Before it came to me— 
Clank upon the breast-plate, 
Blow upon the shield, 
A yard of bright Ferrara 
Like a wand to wield. 
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TIT FOR TAT. 


BY THOMAS 


His baptismal name—assum- 
ing that he had a baptism, 
which was doubtful—was Louis 
Gload, a common name among 
the MicMacs, but the people of 
Riverdale, high and low, knew 
him as Scabby Lou. The acci- 
dent of smallpox in his child- 
hood had given him the com- 
plexion of a nutmeg grater, and 
now that he was old and his 
round moon MicMac face had 
lost its fulness, the pitted skin 
had fallen into great folds and 
wrinkles that hung about his 
jowls and threw his high cheek- 
bones into greater prominence. 
His teeth had rotted to black 
stumps and gone, like the pine 
forests of his youth, and for 
lack of their backing his thin 
lips had shrunk inward against 
the gums. When he was dis- 
pleased they formed a straight 
line under the flaring nostrils 
of his flat nose ; when pleased 
they would sneer back, expos- 
ing his blue gums and making 
way for his high cackle of a 
laugh. When he looked you 
in the eye, which was not often, 
he would squint as though you 
were the sun itself ; but mostly 
he gazed to your right or left, 
his lifted lids revealing an eye 
as bright as any hawk’s and 
as keen. His coarse black hair 
was parted in the centre and 
gathered into two thin and 
greasy braids tied together at 
their ends in an ordinary reef 
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knot, which sawed with the 
movements of his head back 
and forth across the collar of 
his tattered mackinaw shirt. 
His invariable headgear was 
an incongruous derby of the 
vintage of the gay ‘nineties, 
green with age and torn by 
the insertion and removal of 
many fishing-flies. His shoul- 
ders were wide and his arms 
immensely long, enabling him 
to carry a quarter of moose- 
meat for miles with ease; and 
his great gnarled hands hung 
as if suspended from the shoul- 
ders with strings, for he did 
not swing his hands when 
walking, but let them dangle 
at his knees like an ape. He 
must have stood six feet in 
the upright bygone years, but 
now he shuffled along, stoop- 
shouldered, bent-kneed, toeing 
his worn moccasins inward in 
the Indian manner. But he 
was the best hunting guide in 
Pine County for all that, which 
means he knew the Rossignol 
like a book. Pine County is 
the valley, you might say, of 
the Rossignol, most beautiful 
of all the Nova Scotia rivers, 
whose waters teem with trout 
and salmon, and whose banks, 
in the timber country above 
Riverdale, are trod with the 
hooves of a multitude of moose 
and deer. Scabby Lou knew 
the river from its source in the 
ridges of the South Mountain 
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to tidewater below Riverdale, 
and he said without boasting 
that he knew every rock in it, 
having once paddled a new 
canoe down the whole stretch, 
including three sets of turbu- 
lent rapids, without suffering a 
scratch on the paint. 

In the sporting season he 
waxed fat, guiding fishermen 
and hunters into the game areas 
up-tiver at five dollars a day 
—and tips. (If there were no 
cash-in-advance tips the par- 
simonious sportsman was apt 
to find the trout scarce or the 
moose reluctant.) He spent 
these earnings riotously in the 
Fall, having a weakness for 
such ill-assorted things as gin 
and canned lobster, and possess- 
ing no wife or other domestic 
worry to smite his conscience. 
He seldom saved enough to 
keep him in tobacco till spring, 
so in winter he starved, as his 
forefathers had done before 
him, except when desperation 
made him brave the eye and 
wrath of the game warden and 
venture forth on his round-toed 
snowshoes to some spruce 
Swamp where the moose were 
winter-yarded and where he 
could bowl over a fat fallow 
cow with his old Winchester. 
Then he would lug the meat of 
nights to his one-room shack 
on Injun Hill in the outskirts 
of Riverdale, where a collec- 
tion of sorry hovels housed his 
brethren and certain poor 
whites as shiftless as them- 
selves. His fuel problem was 
more simple. His brethren 
Tummaged the roadsides for 
straggling wire - birch, which 
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they hauled on hand-sleds to 
their shacks ; but Scabby Lou, 
less honest (or more bold ?) 
than they, depended on Cap- 
tain John Murchison’s sawmill 
yard. The yard lay invitingly 
on the river just below Injun 
Hill, and was always piled high 
with pine slabs and edgings, 
sawed in stove lengths, which 
Captain John sold in Riverdale 
at a dollar or so a wagon-load. 
Many a bag of those convenient 
pine slabs went up Injun Hill 
of nights on the back of Scabby 
Lou. Everyone in Riverdale 
knew it. Nobody knew it 
better than Cap’n John, who 
had watched his slab - piles 
shrink during many winters, 
and had seen his threats and 
warnings roll off the impassive 
old Indian as water from a 
duck. So when he entered his 
yard one winter morning to 
find another hole torn in the 
slab-pile and a trail of round- 
toed snowshoe tracks leading 
blatantly up the hill, he sat 
on the ravaged pile and began 
to think. At the end of his 
thinking he took a big slab and 
operated on it carefully with 
a brace and bit. In the hole 
he inserted two dynamite caps 
and filled the opening neatly 
with a whittled plug. He 
smeared the thing with mud 
to hide his handiwork, marked 
the slab unobtrusively and set 
it carelessly on the edge of 
the pile. And he went away 
rumbling deep in his chest. 

It was just a week later that 
young Peter Foster drove his 
ox-wagon into the yard for a 
load of slabs, and Cap’n John 
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went over to the pile with him. 
The slab was gone and many 
more with it. Cap’n John went 
to work with gusto helping 
Peter fill the wagon rack. Be- 
tween armfuls they discussed 
the weather, with particular 
reference to the snow and the 
kind of sledding it was making 
in the woods. 

** Gettin’ out quite a cut this 
winter, ain’t you, Cap’n ? ” said 
young Peter Foster. 

Cap’n John heaved a mighty 
armload into the rack. ‘‘ Mid- 
dlin’,” he said. ‘“’Bout a 
million feet o* pine up to Spar 
Lake, an’ mebbe four-five thou- 
sand cord 0’ pulpwood. *Tain’t 
only a fleabite to what we used 
to cut in the old days, mind ye, 
but I s’pose it’s a sizable cut 
for these times. Ain’t much 
up-river to cut nowadays.” 

“Was they ever?” queried 
Peter provokingly. 

Old Cap’n John fixed him 
with a stern grey eye. ‘‘ There 
was. When I was a pup jest 
about like you,” pausing a 
moment to let this sink in, 
“this here valley was solid 
white pine from the hills to the 
sea. An’ big slick stuff at 
that. Anythin’ a growed man 
could get his arms around was 
too blame small to cut, an’ 
the big stuff woulda smashed 
the saw-kerridges we use nowa- 
days. They was ten mills, 
them days, atween here an’ 
the salt water, an’ all of ’em 
busy. Mine’s the only one left. 
Young feller, I kin remember 
when they was a grove of pine 
up there on Injun Hill as big 
round as sugar-bar’ls an’ 
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straight enough for spars. None 
o’ your mean, l’il, twisty cat. 
pine——”’ 

“Which reminds me,” gaig 
Peter, anxious for a cooler 
subject, “they was a rumpus 
up Injun Hill last night.” 

Cap’n John subsided like 
blown-out tyre. “So?” 

“Uh-huh. Seems like of 
Scabby Lou blowed hisself up.” 

Cap’n John was smitten with 
remorse. ** Wasn’t — wasn’t 
hurt, was he ? ” 

Peter spat a brown and 
scornful stream against the sled- 
runner. “ Hurt? I guess not. 
I cert’nly guess not. You 
couldn’t hurt that scraggy ol’ 
cuss with a axe. No, sirree.” 

“What happened, Peter?” 
The carelessness of the Cap’n’s 
voice ! 

“Dunno rightly. Seems they 
was a big bang an’ the stove 
covers went out through the 
roof an’ Scabby Lou went out 
through the winder. All in 
@ big cloud o’ sut. An’ he ain't 
found his cookin’-pots sence. 
He come down to the village 
’smornin’ blacker’n the ace 0’ 
spades an’ madder’n a wet hen, 
a-beggin’ money for to buy 4 
new stove. The game warden 
told him he better go tie up 
the ol’ one with hay-wire on 
account of the Lord had put 
@ cuss on moose-meat so it 
exploded inside Injun cookin’- 
pots. An’ ol’ Miz Liza M‘Corkle 
went to the door to his knockin’ 
an’ like to had a fit when she 
see him standin’ there all sutty 
an’ bedraggled-like. ‘ Beelze- 
boob !’ says she, an’ drav him 
off’n the stoop with a um- 
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perelly.” Peter opened his 
stained young lips and hooted 
at the memory. 

A dog, @ little flop-eared 
mongrel, ambled around the 
nearest lumber pile and viewed 
them with suspicion, cocking 
one absurd ear and lifting a 
forepaw. The dog turned his 
rough head to look backward, 
and the eyes of the two men 
followed. 

“Mornin’,”’ said Scabby Lou. 

“Mornin’,”’ said Peter and 
(ap’n John together. 

Scabby Lou’s bright old eyes 
roved over the mill yard and 
came to rest on the fateful 
slab-pile. 

“Nice dog you got, Lou,” 
lied Cap’n John easily, taking 
in the other’s tousled appear- 
ance. 

“Yeh,” admitted Lou im- 
passively. 

Young Peter Foster was 
nudging Cap’n John joyously, 
and aching obviously to burst 
into another and more enthu- 
siastic hoot at the scarecrow 


before them. Cap’n John 

kicked him unobtrusively. 

“What breed is he, Lou ? ”’ 
“Breed?” The old man 


wrinkled his pitted brows. ‘‘ No 
breed. Jest Injun.”’ 

Cap’n John made moist noises 
with his lips. ‘‘ Come, pup, 
come nice ol’ pup,”’ slapping his 
freckled hands against his knees 
invitingly. The dog wagged a 
stubby tail but kept his dis- 
tance. 

“Come, puppy. Here, boy. 
Here, pup. What d’ye call 
him, Lou ? ”” 

“Yeah,” said young Peter, 
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feeling obliged to get into 
the conversation somewhere. 
* What’s his name ? ” 

“No name,” said Scabby 
Lou. “ Jest Injun dog.” 

Conversation languished. The 
old Indian stared over toward 
the burrowed slab-pile as 
though it were a great page of 
jumbled print that sharp and 
patient eyes might read. 

“ Tricks,”’ said young Peter 
with inspiration. ‘‘ Kin yer 
dawg do tricks ? ”’ 

For answer the old man 
squatted on the wet heels of 
his moccasins and held out his 
knotty hands, palms upwards. 
The dog came over and stood 
on his hind-legs, weaving his 
forepaws a little for balance. 

“De - be - ya,” said Scabby 
Lou. The dog placed his left 
forepaw in the old man’s right 
hand, left it there a moment 
and withdrew it, weaving again 
for balance. 

** A-puk-tik,’”’ said Scabby 
Lou, and the dog repeated 
with the other paw in Lou’s 
left hand. The old man 
straightened himself and Injun 
dog dropped back on all fours. 
*“Tha’s all,’ said Lou in his 
wooden voice. 

* An’ not much, says I,” 
muttered Foster, and then 
noticing Captain Murchison’s 
surreptitious thumb-jerking at 
last, “‘ Wal, guess I’ll have to be 
gettin’ along. Gotta go round 
by the blacksmith shop to get 
them oxen shod afore dinner.” 
He seized the near ox by the 
horn and got his sled squared 
away for the gate with many 
shouts of “Hoof!” “Gee!” 
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and “Haw!” and presently 
squeaked cumbrously away 
down the snowy road. There 
was @ long silence in the mill- 
yard, Cap’n John making a 
business of filling his pipe and 
the old Indian standing mute, 
hands at sides, puzzled eyes on 
the slab-pile. 

Then, “‘ Mutchie!” (Lou’s 
tongue could never achieve 
Murchison.) 

“Yes, Lou?” The Cap- 
tain’s voice was guileless and 
gentle. 

“Dam smart wood you got, 
Mutchie !’’ and the bedraggled 
old scamp shuffled out of the 
yard with never so much as a 
backward glance, Injun dog 
at his heels. Cap’n John col- 
lapsed weakly against the pile 
and laughed and laughed. 


A seaman-lumberman was 
Cap’n Jobn Murchison, an am- 
phibious type common enough 
in certain Nova Scotia com- 
munities which for many years 
brought drives of pine and 
spruce down the short singing 
rivers, sawed them into lumber 
in their little water-mills, built 
them into tall ships and sailed 
them away to the four corners 
of the world. He left the 
actual logging operations to 
stocky Abel Freeman, an old- 
fashioned lumberman as able 
as his name and the Cap’n’s 
lieutenant of many years. But 
the spring drives were always 
under the Cap’n’s personal 
supervision. He had a store 
of nautical tricks with anchors, 
ropes and winches that served 
him handily when warping 
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great rafts of logs across the 
windy lakes at the head of the 
river; and while he was apt 
to refer to a peavy as a ‘ hand. 
spike’ and a pike-pole ag 
“boat-hook,’ he could keep his 
nimble caulked feet on the 
upper side of the crankiest log 
in the drive. Very few of his 
river-hogs had ever seen Cap’n 
John ‘ wet his necktie.’ 
When the river ice went out 
to sea and the lake began to 
move under the influence of 
warm spring rains there was a 
stir in Riverdale, and fifty or 
sixty of the sturdiest men 
shouldered their peavies and 
blankets and travelled in stages 
to Cap’n John’s log-brows in 
the headwaters. Old men gath- 
ered in the blacksmith shop 
and ‘figgered’ as usual that 
there was too much ice yet for 
river work, but Cap’n John 
believed in being early afoot. 
On the swollen torrent of the 
spring freshet the logs would 
ride cheaply to the mill, but 
delay meant hard and expen- 
sive scraping as the fiver 
dwindled under the summer 
sun. More than one delin- 
quent drive had been left high 
and dry on the falls to await 
the full waters of another spring. 
The wagons had rumbled 
away with the stores and gear, 
the cook and his satellite bull- 
cooks had gone, and the river- 
men had followed in their wake. 
Cap’n John only lacked 4 
‘feller with a little learnin’’ 
for timekeeper and ‘wongal 
clerk. His nephew, young Alan 
Murchison, leaped at the chance. 
Who would not go a-driving 
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with the aristocrats of the 
jumber business? River-driv- 
ing is @ caste in the eastern 
woods. There was delay at 
Spar Lake, waiting for the big 
cakes of shore-ice to clear. The 
old men had been right for 
once, but as the river-men only 
drew pay for actual working 
time, the Cap’n’s brow re- 
mained serene. 

“T’m only out their grub an’ 
the cooks’ wages when delays 
like this occur,” he explained 
to young Alan. “It’s when 
things are balled up, with the 
whole gang working its head 
off and the logs not getting 
anywhere, that I begin to 
scratch my head.” 

Alan grinned. “Sixty men 
at five dollars a day soon work 
up @ big pay roll, eh ? ”’ 

“Uh-huh. ’Course, I’ve got 
drivin’ costs on this river 
figgered out pretty well, Alan. 
I’ve brought a good few drives 
down the ol’ river in my time. 
Crossin’ the lakes is a mite 
ticklish if you get head winds, 
and even a follerin’ wind is 
apt to kick up a sea and bust 
your booms or wash the pulp- 
wood out under ’em. Calms is 
best. That’s why crossin’ the 
lakes is mostly night work. 
The wind usually goes down 
with the sun at this time o’ 
year. But the only real bad 
place on the river is the Sweatin’ 
Falls, which is a long rapids 
and full of big rocks where the 
logs jam up in spite of the 
devil. The old-time drivers 
gave it a good name. But jest 
below it is the best part of the 
whole river, a shallow gorge 
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called the QGullet where the 
water pours along smooth as 
a chute for three miles. It’s 
three miles that you don’t have 
to bother about; the only 
rocks in it form nateral wings 
that shear off the logs an’ keep 
’em into the middle o’ the 
stream, *thout so much as a 
poke from a channel-tender. 
Once you’ve reared your drive 
off’n the Sweatin’ Falls you 
can take your tents an’ outfit 
to the foot of the Gullet.” 

“Without a look at the 
Gullet ? Surely some logs catch 
there ? ” 

“Nary a look and nary a 
log. Ain’t bin a jam in the 
Gullet in the memory o’ man. 
I follered it along once or twice 
behind my early drives, but 
never found a stick to lay peavy 
to. The river-men say the 
Devil made the Sweatin’ Falls, 
but the Lord come along an’ 
stuck the Gullet right below to 
take the curse off.” 

When the lake ice cleared, 
the river-men hacked away the 
props from the great brows of 
logs and pulpwood, which went 
thundering into the water and 
drove the spray high and wide. 
The drive was on. The beau- 
tiful reservoir of the Rossignol 
(a chain of lakes in which Spar 
Lake is a link) was crossed 
with varying fortunes in the 
way of winds and calms. The 
process of lake navigation, 
evolved by the first generation 
of seamen-lumbermen and un- 
changed in a hundred years, 
was simple and effective. The 
logs were gathered with booms 
into great rafts upon which 
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the ‘headworks’ were bolted 
solidly with hardwood pins. 
Each headworks held a big 
windlass with long iron handles, 
to the barrel of which was 
fastened one end of the long 
warping rope. At the other 
end of the warp was a heavy 
iron ship-anchor, the charge of 
the bateau-men with their 
heavy river-boat, whose seats 
and interior were scarred and 
chewed by the caulks on their 
feet. The boatmen would row 
ahead the length of the warp 
and heave the anchor over- 
board. Then the windlass on 
the headworks creaked under 
the thrust of brawny arms, the 
warp quivered and sang under 
the strain, and the raft moved 
slowly but surely under that 
strain up to the anchor, when 
the process was repeated. If 
there were musical inclinations 
on the headworks there would 
be chanting, to the accompani- 
ment of the groaning windlass 
barrel and the hum of the taut 
rope and the grunting of the 
sweating windlass men. 


‘Oh, I’m inchin’ home, 
Inchin’ home ; 
I’m inchin’ home— 
Like an ol’ inch-worm.”’ 


They came at last to the 
Narrows, whence the river 
dropped to Riverdale in a series 
of rapids and stillwaters begin- 
ning with the Sweatin’ Falls. 
Their smoke-stained tents were 
pitched beside the foaming falls, 
and the woods rang in the day- 
light hours with the lusty 
shouts of the river-hogs and 
the musical clank-clank of 
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peavy hooks. There could fe 
no doubt of the infernal origin 
of the Sweatin’ Falls. I 
June days went by filled with 
strenuous effort from dawn til] 
dark, while Cap’n Joh 
scratched his bristling grey 
head at the mounting pay roll 
and praised the Lord audibly 
for the saving grace of the 
Gullet below. The last jam 
gave way with a grinding 
swoop that sent the river. 
drivers scrambling madly shore- 
ward over a heaving up-ending 
tangle of wet logs, whooping 
and cheering at the top of their 
leather lungs, while the cookees 
and Alan and even Cap’n John 
capered happily on the bank. 
It was a merry crew that 
‘came and got it’ at the 
supper tables that night. Cap'n 
John, a driver in every sense of 
the word, loaded up the heavy 
gear and sent the wagons off 
for the foot of the Gullet in 
the moonlight. They rattled 
out of sight over the old river 
road, a rough trail worn by 
four generations of caulked 
feet. The river-men crept 
thankfully into the tents, 
pitched for the night on a wide 
natural meadow that ran be- 
side the river for half a mile 
between the last roaring ledge 
of Sweatin’ Falls and the yawn- 
ing mouth of the Gullet. 

“This meadow,” observed 
Alan, treading the springy turf 
underfoot, “‘ must be aflow in 
flood water.”’ 

“ Mis pretty near river level,” 
admitted Cap’n John. “ But! 
never knowed it to be more’D 
@ little boggy. We used to 
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come up here when I was a 
boy to cut the medder-hay.” 

Alan kicked a tuft of the 
coarse meadow-hay. ‘“‘ Pretty 
tough feed.” 

“Yeah. Horses won’t look 
at it, but creeters don’t mind. 
We couldn’t grow enough Eng- 
lish hay to feed our cattle 
through the winter, an’ nobody 
ever heard of buyin’ baled hay 
them days.” 

Alan paused in the tent door 
to drink in the beauty of the 
night. ‘“‘ Funny,” he mused. 
“You'd swear the river was 
going to overflow the meadow. 
Looks higher than it did at 
supper-time.”* 

“Tt’s the moonlight on the 
water,” yawned Cap’n John 
from his blankets. 


Alan was the first in the camp 
to awake, and he came out of 
@ vivid dream in which he was 
floating over Sweatin’ Falls on 
a pike-pole into the stark 
realisation that there was water 
in the tent and that it was 
seeping up through his brush- 
wood mattress into his blankets. 
Cap’n John awoke at Alan’s 
call, and after much sleepy 
fumbling for a waterproof 
match-box, struck a light. 

“Judas Priest !’’ he said, as 
one perceiving miracles, ‘‘ we’re 
awash.” 

Awash they were. The beds 
were little islands in the eddies 
of a dark and increasing stream. 
Something drifted gently 
through the tent door, some- 
thing that looked, in the dying 
flare of the match, uncannily 
like the young alligators Cap’n 
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John once saw in the Mississippi 
delta. It was an eight-foot 
length of pulpwood. The camp 
came to life with a yell, with 
a splashing of sock feet, with 
much profane tripping over 
tent ropes in the dark. Tousled 
figures in red flannel underwear 
waded frantically in and out 
of the tents, grabbing up 
blankets and chasing boots 
that bobbed merrily on the 
rising waters. The cook, a 
practical soul to whom it was 
just one more trial in a life 
of general cussedness, led the 
way to higher ground with a 
lantern in one hand and a 
gunny-sack of bread in the 
other; and when he tripped 
over a Submerged stump into 
the swirling black water, with 
the bread going one way and 
the lantern describing a yellow 
are that ended in the flood like 
@ suicidal firefly, the camp dis- 
covered that it still could laugh, 
and gave tongue. 

The grey light of morning 
revealed a wide sea where the 
meadow had been, a sea of 
bobbing pulpwood that drifted 
hither and yon and came to 
rest, most of it, among the sur- 
rounded trees on the edges of 
the meadow. Cap’n John, after 
some puzzled gazing across the 
flood, sent the silent Abe Free- 
man to see what he could see 
in the Guillet. 

* A plug in the Gullet ? ” he 
said in a bewildered voice as 
they watched Abe’s disappear- 
ing back. “It ain’t possible. 


But there ’tis. First time in 
the history o’ the Rossignol 
River. 


Didn’ we watch the 
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last stick float away into the 
Gullet last night? An’ here 
tis all back again, the pulp- 
wood anyway. Water flowin’ 
uphill.” 

“For the first time in the 
history of the world,” said 
young Alan. 

Abe was back in an hour, 
ejecting a mouthful of brown 
juice to make way for words. 
“They’s a plug, shore ’nough. 
On the first bend. The logs 
is piled up there monstrous 
high, like a dam a’most. That’s 
what’s backing up all this 
water. The pine, bein’ heavy, 
stayed mostly in the Gullet ; 
but the pulpwood floated high, 
like so many straws, an’ spewed 
back outa the Gullet on this 
flood water.” 

Cap’n John turned to the 
river-drivers, busy drying sod- 
den blankets in the sun. 
“Ahoy! -Peavies an’ pike- 
poles, boys. We're goin’ to 
clear the Gullet.”’ 

This was blind optimism, as 
they all realised when they 
viewed the ‘monstrous high ’ 
jam at close quarters and were 
deafened by the roar of the 
pent-up Guillet as it tumbled 
over the wedged logs. 

“A feller could git out on 
it awright,’ said the slow- 
spoken Abe, measuring the 
chances with an experienced 
eye, “and mebbe pick away 
till he got it started. But 
how’d he git ashore agin? 
When she goes, she'll go 


quick, an’ there ain’t a man 
livin’ could get ashore quick 
enough. He’d go shootin’ along 
the 


Guillet with the logs 
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like a bullet down a rify 
bar’l.”” 


Horse-sense, a8 Cap’n John 


acknowledged. “It’s a age 
for dynamite,’ he said relue. 
tantly. He had an ingraineg 
distaste for blowing out log. 
jams. It was, he always said, 
a “‘lubberly manner o’ drivin’. 

““ Dynamite,” said Abe, “is 
a one man job. I'll do it.” 

Cap’n John clapped his big 
freckled hands on the stocky 
foreman’s shoulders. “ You 
blame ol’ sawed-off workhoss,” 
he grinned, grey eyes alight 
with the love that is passing 
woman’s, “I never asked any 
man to go where I wouldn't 
go myself. I’m doin’ this.” 

“We're both doin’ it,” said 
Abe, and went to the wagons 
for explosives. 

Young Alan Murchison 
scrambled up the steep wall of 
the Gullet, where he had been 
Sizing up the jam from the 
lower side. ‘‘ Uncle John,” he 
asked curiously, “how do you 
build a fish-weir ? ”’ 

“IT never build ’em,” said 
Cap’n John humorously. “It’s 
@ sorta monopoly o’ the Injun 
hillers.” 

“ Well,” rather impatiently, 
“how do they make ’em ? ” 

“How? Well, the Injuns 
build a sorta rail fence acrost the 
river in a shallows somewhere 
by wedgin’ posts among the 
rocks in the river-bed an’ lashin’ 
saplin’s atween the posts. Then 
they fasten brushwood to the 
saplin’s, leavin’ an openin’ i 
the middle o’ the weir for their 
trap. The brushwood lets the 
water by, but forces the fish 
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to go through the trap-hole. 
The white men foller the same 
idee, but bein’ a trifle more 
enterprisin’ than the Injuns, 
they use wire nettin’ instead 0’ 
prushwood.” 

“Tt hasn’t occurred to you,” 
said Alan hesitantly, “ that 
gomebody’s fish- weir might 
have caused this plug ? ” 

The Cap’n thought this was 
good, and his great laugh 
pomed out. So the boy 
wanted to teach the old man 
to suck eggs ? 

He said, ‘‘ In the first place, 
son, it’s agin the law to have 
an obstruction across the river 
in the salmon season—which 
isnow. The only weirs on this 
river is set out in the Fall to 
catch the seaward run of eels. 
Eels, d’ye see, is born in the 
salt an’ want to die in the salt 
water. It’s a law o’ Natur’. 
They come up-river when 
they’re fingerlin’s, an’ they 
grow to full size—a whopping 
big size—in the fresh water ; 
but when the Fall rains come, 
the growed-up ones get what 
the preachers call a blind urge 
to hustle down to salt water 
for to spawn an’ die. An’ 
down they go, usually in the 
dark o’ the October moon, 
millions of ’em. The Injun 
hillers catch ’em in their weirs 
by the ton, an’ the fish mer- 
chants down to River Harbor 
buy ’em for the Boston market. 
The whites dismantle their 
weirs after the eel run is past 
for the sake o’ the wire mattin’. 
The Injuns, bein’ shiftless, an’ 
brushwood bein’ cheap, leave 
theirs to the winter floods. 
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There’s never any left by spring. 
An’ in the second place, son, 
nobody ’d ever put a weir in 
the Gullet when it’s so much 
easier to put one above or 
below it. Those steep banks, 
see? Alan, boy, you’re away 
off the track.” 

‘Maybe so.” All the Mur- 
chison stubbornness was in the 
boy’s tone. ‘ With all that 
water pouring over the jam 
you can’t see what caused it. 
But tell me this: why is the 
Gullet plugged straight across ? 
All the plugs I’ve seen so far 
were irregular tangles, logs piled 
here and there in the wildest 
confusion. This Gullet plug is 
straight as a string.” 

Cap’n John shrugged and 
moved over to where Abe was 
dropping sticks of gelatine 
gingerly into his pocket. 

“Take a-plenty,” grinned 
the Captain, stuffing a pocket 
full of the potent yellow cy- 
linders and running his arm 
through a coil of fuse. ‘“‘ No 
use sendin’ a boy on a man’s 
errand, Abe.” 

They took a peavy apiece 
and made their precarious way 
to the centre of the jam, while 
the river-men held their breath 
on the bank. In some places 
they danced lightly over slip- 
pery logs with the sureness of 
caulked feet and the ease of 
long practice, in others they 
had to wade, feeling for solid 
footing with the peavies. After 
some experimental prying and 
poking in the heaped-up centre, 
they placed their charge and 
lit a long fuse and came 
leisurely ashore. 
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The watchers on the brink 
of the Gullet were aware of a 
newcomer in their midst—a 
shambling person in worn moc- 
casins and torn bull’s - wool 
trousers, with a faded macki- 
naw shirt and an ancient derby 
hat. 

“What you doin’ wit’ my 
eel-wyer, Mutchie?”’’ asked 
the voice of Scabby Lou. 

“Your eel-weir? Yours!” 
said Cap’n John in a tremend- 
ous voice. 

“Yuh!” said Scabby Lou. 
“Mine!” He pointed to him- 
self with a horny finger. They 
were enclosed at once in a ring of 
interested river-men. To young 
Alan Murchison, standing on 
the edge of the circle, the old 
Indian seemed subtly different. 
He had straightened himself 
and was taller, staring Cap’n 
John in the eye without a trace 
of squinting, with a strange 
new dignity that belied the 
absurd hat and took no heed 
of the gaping river-men. He 
seemed to have recaptured for 
a fleeting moment a vestige of 
his lost youth. He seemed no 
longer a shambling person. 

“ Hell’s bells !”’ Cap’n John’s 
voice shook with rage. ‘ This 
is June, you maunderin’ ol’ 
lunatic, not October. D’ye 
mean to stan’ there an’ tell me 
you put an eel-weir here in the 
Gullet three months afore the 
Fall rains an’ spang in the 
middle o’ drivin’ time? You 
can’t do that on this river !”’ 

“What do I know ’bout 
reever, Mutchie?’’ asked the 
person who knew every rock 
in it. ‘‘When I am dry, I 
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dreenk, an’ let the reg’ g0 
by.” 

“You can’t do this. Qum. 
min’ up my drive this way!” 

“So?” said Scabby Lou, 
calmly as before. “Do yoy 
own d’reever? Are you God, 
Mutchie ? ” 

“I,” said Cap’n John, chok- 
ing back his rage and amaze. 
ment as best he could, “I am 
the Devil hisself. An’ [’m 
goin’ to play hell with you, you 
game -poachin’, fish - spearin’, 
wood - stealin’ ol’ mushrat! 
Puttin’ a weir across the river 
in the salmon run is agin the 
river laws. I'll jail you for 
that, Scabby Lou !”’ 

**Mebbeso,”’ said the old 
Indian. “ Bandy (Mr Bantry, 
the Riverdale magistrate) tol’ 
me if feesh-wyer is all way 
’cross d’reever in salmon time 
it is agin law. How you goin’ 
Show Bandy my wyer is all 
way ‘cross, Mutchie? Under 
all thees log ? ”’ 

The Cap’n’s bluff was called, 
and he could only retort feebly, 
“ Reg’lar sea lawyer, you are. 
Reg’lar sea lawyer.” 

The dynamite went off with 
a sudden roar that hurled 
several soggy pine logs high 
in air and shook the big jam 
into swaying visibly, and in 
another moment the whole 
mass swept away down the 
Gullet in a shouting tumult of 
released water. Scattered bits 
of brushwood and birch saplings 
eddied to the surface of the 
flood and went down again like 
drowning men. The first and 
last log-jam in that shallow 
canyon was gone. 
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“So you blowed out my eel- 
wyer to let go your logs,” the 


old Indian said in his wooden 


voice. ‘ You are a Smart man, 
Mutchie.”’ 

Cap'n John was mighty 
pleased with himself and 
showed it. ‘“‘ Mixin’ wood an’ 
dynamite,” he said distinctly, 
“ig one of the best things I 
do, Scabby Lou.” 

“Yuh,” said Scabby Lou 
unemotionally, and seeing from 
a corner of his keen eye that 
Abe Freeman was returning 
from the upper meadow, quietly 
withdrew. 

“Well, Noah,” said Cap’n 
John jovially, “‘ has the waters 
of the flood departed ? ”’ 

The phlegmatic Abe prepared 
for speech with his customary 
ejection of brown juice. ‘‘ She 
shore has. Went out like a 
Bay 0’ Fundy tide bore.” 

The Cap’n grinned happily. 
“Them logs,” he declared, 
“went outa the Gullet like they 
didn’t figger to stop atween 
here an’ the mill boom.” 

“Shore did,” agreed Abe 
calmly. “ Barrin’ the pulp- 
wood.” 

The Cap’n’s smile faded be- 
fore @ monstrous thought. 
“Pulpwood ? ” 

“Yeah.” Abe spat again. 
“The pulpwood. They’s a 
good three hund’ed cord left 
high an’ dry on the medder.”’ 

Captain John Murchison sank 
down upon the nearest stump. 
“Oh Lord!” he groaned, “I 
mighta knowed that would 
happen. Three hundred cord, 
an’ a good two hundred ’way 


up among the trees, you can lay 
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to that. How long’ll it take, 
Abe, to wrastle it back over 
that squidgy medder to the 
river ¢ ” 

Abe considered. ‘‘ We got 
to back every stick, an’ the 


medder’s a bog. Can’t use 
wagons. Take all o’ seven 
days.”’ 


“Gosh A’mighty! Sixty 
drivers at five dollars a day is 
three hundred dollars a day. 
Seven days at three hundred,” 
Cap’n John sighed mightily, 
“is twenty-one hundred dol- 
lars.” 

Abe nodded. “ Blame wood 
ain’t wuth it,” he suggested. 
“Leave it be. No money in 
pulpwood, anyway.” 

All the Highland blood of 
the Murchisons boiled in Cap’n 
John’s veins at the thought. 
* Avast !”’ he bellowed. “ Jest 
set your sails aback, now Abe, 
an’ heave-to, you pig-headed 
old-timer. Can’t git rid o’ that 
old idee that anything smaller’n 
a sawlog is trash, kin you ? 
Jest stop an’ figger what this 
pulpwood’s cost so far. I paid 
Zeke Cragg—the tight-fisted ol’ 
skinflint—two dollars a cord 
stumpage ; cuttin’ an’ haulin’ 
to Spar Lake was four dollars, 
thanks to you—any other man 
couldn’t ha’ done it under five ; 
an’ drivin’ it this far would be 
—lemme see—two dollars more. 
Eight dollars a cord. Three 
hundred cord at eight dollars 
is twenty-four hundred by my 
rithmetic.”” 

“Yeah ?” said Abe grudg- 
ingly. “ Well, it’s a toss-up 
which way you'll lose most, to 
my mind. You’re out the 
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twenty-one hundred, that’s 
sure.” 

“T am so,” admitted Cap’n 
John ruefully. He waved to 
the river-men. ‘‘ Peavies, boys. 
An’ ile up your backbones. 
We're totin’ pulpwood for a 
week.” 

Young Alan Murchison 
turned as they trudged away 
toward the meadow. “ Why, 
Uncle John,” he exclaimed, 
‘look at that old Indian. He’s 
gone raving crazy.” Scabby 


Lou, was standing in the rocky 
road to Riverdale, and he was 
using a white man’s gesture 
for the first time in his life. 
He had inserted a horny thumb 
in each ear, and he was wag- 


gling his long fingers in 
derisive and irritating manner, 

“ Crazy,” uttered Cap’n John 
in a strangled voice. “ 
like a fox. An’ speakin’ of 
crazy people, boy, I know q 
feller compared to which the 
County Lunatic Farm ig g 
college professors’ boardip’- 
house. A right smart feller he 
is, too, in his Own estimation, 
But he is paying twenty-one 
hundred cold hard dollars for 
a rackety ol’ stove a junk 
dealer wouldn’t ha’ spit at, 
He is so.”’ 

Up on the meadow the first 
man started for the river with 
the first stick of pulpwood on 
his shoulder. 
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BY BOMBARDIER. 


THAT a well-stored memory 
is a solace in old age is doubt- 
less true; unfortunately, it is 
equally true that in old age 
our memories are apt to fail. 
One cancels out the other, 
leaving us more or less as we 
were. Even at the beginning 
of my sixth decade, I find my 
memory, good once, no longer 
what it was. It has become 
capriciously selective, and now, 
when I look back over those 
hours of my life—according to 
high authority the unwasted 
hours—which have been occu- 
pied in sport, I find emerging 
from the ruck of half-forgotten 
things certain events, trivial in 
themselves, which, by some 
twist or oddity in them, some- 
thing a little out of the ordinary 
run, have rooted themselves 
with apparent permanence in 
my memory. They comprise 
both successes and failures, for 
it is not necessarily our suc- 
cesses that are most memor- 
able. There are some blunders 
we all make—the kind that 
wake us years after in the night 
with a hot wave of misery— 
which none of us care to tell. 
There are others we can recall 
with a smile, and to these I 
have given some place in the 
following reminiscences, resist- 
ing the inclination we all have 
to tell only the tale of our 
successes to whatever long- 
suffering audience we can cor- 


ner, not entirely for vanity’s 
sake, but also perhaps be- 
cause, in comparison with our 
failures, they are noticeably 
rare. 

First, lest it mislead, a word 
as to my title. To the stay- 
at-home Briton the word 
‘ stalks ’ will suggest deer-stalk- 
ing. I give it here a wider 
application, including under it 
the approach to any wild 
quarry, bird or beast. And 
let me say at once that deer- 
stalking is a closed book to 
me. Once in my life a pro- 
fessional stalker personally 
conducted me into a Scottish 
deer-forest, and although it was 
a rare pleasure to watch the 
woodcraft of the man, I should 
have enjoyed his absence yet 
more. When finally he brought 
me within fifty yards of a stag 
my inclination was to say, 
“ Here, take the gun and finish 
him off—that stag is yours, not 
mine.” Argument at that mo- 
ment was rendered superfluous 
by the stag awaking to his 
danger and disappearing into 
the blue. That, however, is 
not the point. I had been a 
mere spectator; the stalker 
had done all the work; and 
that work, skilled though it 
was, had been made compara- 
tively easy for him by his 
exact knowledge of the ground 
and the local behaviour of the 
wind. Concerning his know- 
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ledge of the ground I can at 
least bear witness. Twice dur- 
ing the day he led me with 
unfaltering footsteps to a spring 
where on some previous occa- 
sion he had buried a bottle of 
whisky. I could never have 
found that whisky without his 
help. No, the point is this. 
To make a stalk really interest- 
ing the first essential is that 
you do it all yourself, and the 
second, though less important, 
is that you should have no 
previous knowledge of the 
ground except such as your 
immediate observation and 
mother wit will give you. A 
quick and accurate estimate 
of all chances, a continual im- 
provisation of means, gives all 
the salt and savour to a stalk, 
and in all game-hunting the 
stalk is the most interesting 
part. I lack that other incen- 
tive, an itch to do something 
no one else has done, the desire 
to get a record head, my pre- 
dilection being the more humble 
one of getting something good 
to eat. Head-hunting reduces 
sport to a competition—a mere 
game. For if I understand 
such things aright, the essence 
of a game is the endeavour to 
do something better than an- 
other man under an equalising 
and tyrannical set of rules you 
get out of a book. Whereas 
the essence of sport lies surely 
in the endeavour, by any means, 
to get the better of your hunted 
quarry, who knows nought of 
rules or books, and the standard 
by which you judge him, be he 
rabbit or lion, is solely—diffi- 
culty of access. The warier 
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and wilder he is, 80 much the 
more is he worthy of the 
hunter. Competition with your 
fellow-man is on an altogether 
different map. 

All this reduces me to the 
level of a mere pot-hunter, 
Quite so. Now we know wher 
we are. And if any still doubt, 
the following pages should re. 
move all ambiguity. 


I had gone to stay with an 
old friend in the north of 
England. It was early winter, 
and the object of my visit was 
snipe-shooting. A hard frost, 
however, set in and drove every 
snipe in the marshes to seek 
more salubrious quarters elge- 
where. My hostess suggested 
that I might try for a duck 
There are few things so exeel- 
lent to eat as a wild duck, few 
things more delightful than a 
walk on a still, frosty morning 
in England. There was no 
snow, only a white frost. Every 
blade of grass, every bare twig 
of tree or hedge, every leaf of 
the evergreens was fringed with 
a dainty lace-like edging of 
white. The sun shone without 
a cloud in the milky azure of 
the sky, and the whole earth 
gleamed like a pearl laid on 
blue velvet. 

The most likely place for a 
duck was along a little stream 
which meandered through three 
miles of reclaimed marshland 
intersected with dykes towards 
a broad duck-haunted estuary. 
On this stream, especially on 
the last mile of its course, which 
was tidal, a few duck might 
have lingered after their night's 
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feed. 1 had known them do so 
under such conditions before. 
We encountered nothing 
shootable until we reached the 
inland limit of the tide, now 
at slack water of the flood. 
A little farther on a railway 
pridge crossed the stream, and 
from the vantage point of its 
parapet we could overlook the 
stream’s winding course a long 
distance ahead. With glasses 
[spotted far off a pair of birds— 
ducks, no doubt—on the water 
close under the right-hand bank. 
The flood-tide reached within 
a foot of the bank top; the 
ground each side of the stream 
consisted of dead-level mud- 
flat covered with short marine 
grass; and, in the neighbour- 
hood of the ducks, the levée, 
built to guard against flooding, 
lay far out of gunshot of the 
river. There was no breath 
of wind, and the slightest sound 
in that still air magnified itself 
out of all reason. To get a 
shot I must make a wide 
detour into the country and 
come down on the right-hand 
bank just where the two ducks 
were dibbling in the mud. This 
meant a walk of about a 
mile and the crossing of four 
or five widish ditches covered 
with thin ice, obstacles com- 
plicated by that worst curse 
of civilisation, barbed wire 
strung on short stout stakes 
80 a8 to overhang the water. 
Some splashing and much crack- 
ling of ice was unavoidable, 
and by the time I had crossed 
the last ditch I was wet 
through, my clothes were torn, 
my temper not altogether 
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serene. On reaching the levée 
I had still to guess, on ground 
that lacked a single salient 
feature, the exact spot on the 
river-bank under which the 
ducks sat. Trusting more to 
instinct than any reasoning 
judgment I went straight down 
to the most probable place, 
stooping low and with gun at 
the ready. This last lap, a 
progress through greasy mud, 
got more and more exciting as 
more and more of the little 
river—here about twenty yards 
broad—came into view, and 
as yet showed no signs of the 
ducks’ presence either ahead 
or up or down the stream. 
“Hither they have gone,” 
thought I, “or else they are 
hid close under the nearer 
bank.” So, in fact, they were, 
and not till I stood on the 
bank edge did they rise at my 
very feet—a pair of wigeon, 
duck and drake. 

Straight away they flew 
across the water, and so sure 
was I that they were my meat 
that I did not fire until they 
were across. They would be 
easier to gather on the dry. 
Just as they reached the farther 
bank I pulled trigger—a faint 
click, no more! With sinking 
heart, and already knowing it 
in vain, I tried the other trigger 
—click! There was nothing 
in my gun. I had unloaded 
for safety while crossing the 
dykes and in the excitement 
of the last advance had for- 
gotten to reload. 

What I had to say about it 
is neither here nor there.. I 
will do no more than quote 
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the meteorological report from 
next morning’s paper. “ At 
noon yesterday there was a 
rapid rise in temperature and 
over the whole north of Eng- 
land the weather softened to- 
wards a thaw.” After all, 
there is something to be said 
for a liberal education. One 
must know more words than 
can be found in a dictionary 
to bring off a thing like that. 


Let us turn to a brighter 
picture—a night piece. 

I expect most people re- 
member more or less vividly 
the days immediately after the 
Armistice. Personally I re- 
member even more clearly my 
return home after demobilisa- 
tion on a Tuesday in mid- 
January 1919, once more a free 
man with an apparently un- 
ending prospect of retaining 
a whole skin. I discovered 
also that this freedom went 
accompanied by rations much 
smaller than the soldiers’ ration 
to which I was accustomed. 
It was a time when pot-hunting 
became a merit. Our old gar- 
dener, the only male left in the 
establishment, came to me that 
evening with the information 
that to-morrow night was 
pigeon night. In many coun- 
ties in England it had been 
arranged that on certain fixed 
evenings every week people 
with guns should go wherever 
pigeons came to roost; not 
only because pigeons were a 
menace to farmers’ crops, but 
also because they made a wel- 
come addition to the civilians’ 
meagre diet. 
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My first Wednesday was 
an unpromising evening for 


pigeons. Clouds were heavy 
and low, it was unusually 
warm and there was no more 
than a faint breeze. You want 
a good brisk wind. Pigeons 
come lower and the sound of 
shots does not carry warning 
so far. However, about three 
o’clock that afternoon I went 
off to see what I could do. 

My old home stood on a hill, 
which broke away steeply on 
its northward slope to a deep 
hollow harbouring a small cover 
of about ten acres. The cover 
was L-shaped, and at the inner 
angle of the L there stood a 
tall spreading ash-tree, which 
I knew of old to be a favourite 
tree for pigeons; not to roost 
in, but for a preliminary survey 
before shifting to their final 
night quarters. Beneath it, 
therefore, in the shelter of what 
litfle undergrowth there was, 
I took my stand. A fair nun- 
ber of pigeons came, but they 
came high and evidently in a 
state of extreme nervousness. 
On so still a night I had no 
intention of making unneces- 
sary noise with experimental 
sporting shots. Having no 
feelings about it, I waited until 
a pigeon actually settled either 
in my ash-tree or some other 
tree within shot. A word here 
of advice. When you see 4 
pigeon coming do not look up, 
do not look at him at all. In 
the twilight against shadowed 
ground an upturned human 
face shines luminous a8 a moon. 
On a still night your ears will 
tell you if a pigeon settles 
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within shot and indicate roughly 
his position. Even then count 
thirty before you venture to 
look up, for when a pigeon 
first alights he is all agog for 
possible danger and the least 
movement will scare him. 
After thirty seconds he settles 
down, and you will find you 
can look up and even move 
quietly without disturbing him. 
By that time he has gained 
confidence, and you can shoot 
him as he sits. 

In this callous way I collected 
five pigeons before nightfall— 
a very poor bag. 

I had noted that a number 
of pigeons, ignoring my ash- 
tree, had settled at the far end 
of the wood—within the long 
shank of the L. A little brook 
ran through its centre between 
tall pines wherein pigeons fre- 
quently roosted. As it was now 
black dark, with naught visible 
save the faint glimmer of the 
night sky, it might be possible 
to stalk them. I had been 
born and bred here. I knew 
every bush and brake in the 
cover a8 intimately as the 
furniture in my own bedroom. 
The chief risk to guard against 
was snap of twig or rustle of 
leaf upon the quite invisible 
ground. Hither would give the 
alarm, for by now the faint 
breeze of early evening had 
wholly died away. The better 
to feel my way I took off shoes 
and stockings. Though mid- 
winter it was not cold, and 
anyhow, were not the days of 
cold feet definitely over. Bare- 
foot one can move with a 
silence impossible to stockinged 
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feet. Civilised man, unlike the 
savage, rarely realises there are 
nerves in his foot-soles which 
act as a third eye. 

The distance I had to tra- 
verse was perhaps two hundred 
yards, and it took near fifteen 
minutes. Not even then were 
my difficulties over, for I had 
still to pick out against the 
dim sky the body of some 
pigeon on a branch. At last, 
after a lot of cautious move- 
ment and a deal of back- 
breaking peering, I spotted one, 
then another; then, O joy! 
two sitting cheek by jowl. 
Without more ado I made the 
latter my target. Both fell 
dead. At once there was pro- 
digious clatter and flutteration, 
pigeons in all directions burst- 
ing bomb-like from the trees. 
One flew almost into my face, 
sheered off, rocketing upwards, 
and for an instant showed as 
a dark blur against a patch of 
open sky. I got him with my 
second barrel. Eight pigeons 
would make a pie large enough 
for the whole household. 


No more than the Armistice 
am I likely to forget my first 
introduction to Africa, though 
it occurred many years earlier. 
In spite of the proverb, it is 
doubtful if much else new will 
come out of Africa. It has 
been explored and mapped from 
end to end. 

In my childhood much of 
Africa remained unknown. 
Even in my first schoolboy 
atlas all that part of Africa 
which I now know so well, the 
present Kenya Colony, was a 
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‘ total and absolute blank,’ and, 
like the Bellman’s chart, per- 
haps the better for it. By the 
time I got there almost all of 
it had been filled in, ‘ not with- 
out dust and heat,’ as witness 
the story of the surveyor. 

He was bending down to 
measure the altitude of some 
unknown mountain with a theo- 
dolite. While he was immersed 
in his calculations a passing 
rhino wandered by. The rhino 
caught sight of the hind eleva- 
tion of the surveyor and won- 
dered in his dim Pliocene brain 
what the hind elevation of the 
surveyor could be. He came 
closer to investigate, liked the 
look of it still less, concluded 
it had no business to be there, 
remarked as he got up speed, 
** Hi, you” (ethnologists would 
describe the rhino language as 
of the explosive type), ‘“ get 
out of my Africa,’ and the 
surveyor went. In the Africa 
of those days it was wonderful 
with what suddenness a man 
diligent in his profession could 
get a rise. 

No, having longer leisure, I 
am less likely than the surveyor 
to forget my first introduction 
to East Africa. Among other 
things, it gave me my first 
lesson in the Swahili language. 
My brother J. and I had gone 
down to his farm. It lay in 
that part of the great Rift 
Valley which I fully believe 
is the loveliest place that I 
shall ever see—an immense 
plain between high mountains 
aswarm with game under a 
sky of inconceivable vastness 
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illuminated by the diamond 
light of a tropic sun. 

“I hear,” said J. the night 
of our arrival, “the quail are 
in. To-morrow we will go quail 


shooting.” So quail shooting 
—mark that—we went. 

The country was grassland 
interspersed with patches of 
thin bush, thorns, sansovera 
(a kind of wild sisal) and 
eleleshua, the Masai name for 
a shrub of the camphor family 
with a leaf pale-green like sage, 
The grass was still high, though 
withered by the drought to a 
rich gold. By-and-by we came 
to a more extensive patch of 
bush. “A likely place for 
quail,” remarked J. “You 
go one side, I’ll go the other.” 

When about half-way down 
my side of the patch, a queer 
exclamation from the almost 
naked savage who carried my 
cartridges checked me. He 
pointed into the scrub. 
Amongst the bushes I saw the 
grey back of what was cer- 
tainly a donkey. It struck me 
as an odd place for a donkey, 
so I went closer to make sure. 
My cartridge - bearer disap- 
proved audibly. His eyes were 
popping out of his head and 
he was doing a kind of sup- 
pressed dance, the kind a man 
does after getting his fingers 
jammed in a door, and the 
word he said or rather hissed 
was ‘Simba.’ For enlighten- 


ment I turned again towards 
the donkey, and at the same 
moment the donkey raised his 
head and looked at me. I 
found out then what “ Simba” 
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meant. Donkey, indeed! At 
distance of little less than 
five yards I was looking into 
the cold yellow eyes of a lion— 
in my hand a shot-gun loaded 
for quail. He looked at me 
just long enough to curdle my 
plood to ice, then with a rasp- 
ing grunt he turned and went. 
Following the good example of 
the cartridge-man I, too, left 
that neighbourhood. Behind 
me I heard sundry crashings. 
I did not stay to inquire their 
import. J. enlightened me 
later. There were five lions 
in that bush. The whole lot 
purst out straight into J.’s 
face. He stood not on the 
order of his going; in other 
words, “he withdrew,” as 
Ludendorff used to say in his 
later communiqués, ‘‘ accord- 
ing to plan.’ J. knew all 
about lions. 

For a week after that I 
occupied myself in discovering 
with ever-increasing certainty 
that I~just—could not—shoot 
—any thing—with a rifle—at all. 
There was plenty of game of 
all sorts. I missed them all 
with uninterrupted impartiality. 
To relieve the monotony J. 
suggested a trip to the lower 
farm eight miles down the 
river to shoot birds, and I 
readily agreed, insisting only 
that this time we took rifles 
a8 well. 

It was a pleasant ride in the 
early morning, with the climb- 
ing sun slowly dominating the 
dawn chill and transmuting 
grass to gold and eleleshua to 
silver. Farther on we came to 
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a tract where flat- topped 
acacias grew sparsely. Even 
in the dry time they manage 
to retain a clear mossy green 
very comforting to the eye, 
and they throw a shade most 
restful in the heat of noon. 
As we rode on, J. in the lead, 
myself following, and, on foot, 
sundry gunbearers and beaters 
tailing out behind, I caught a 
glimpse under a tree of some- 
thing yellow slightly different 
in colour to the grass, and my 
glasses revealed a cheetah’s 
neatly patterned hide. ‘‘ Hist!” 
I said to J., and he slackened 
pace to let me ride alongside. 

“What is it?” he asked. 
I told him. He put a hand 
on my reins. 

“Get off and shoot him,” 
he said, and after I had slipped 
off he led my mule gently on. 

Kazimoto, J.’s gunbearer, 
cocked a questioning eye. 
“Chui,” I said, for by now I 
had learnt the Swahili names of 
beasts, and Kazimoto grinned. 
Chui means either cheetah or 
leopard, but leopard and 
cheetah were all the same to 
him. I never knew that little 
man unready for a row. Send- 
ing the other boys on, we set 
to work to stalk that tree with 
care and circumspection. I 
wanted a cheetah. But I so 
lacked confidence in my shoot- 
ing just then that I meant 
getting as close to him as 
possible before firing. Taking 
advantage of every scrap of 
cover I worked my way within 
thirty yards of the tree before 
attempting to get a sight of 
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the tree foot. The cheetah 
never moved; he lay there 


fast asleep, giving me leisure 
to take infinite trouble with 
my aim, just where elbow 
touched flank. At my shot 
the cheetah’s foreleg lifted 
slightly and fell back. Other- 
wise he never stirred. With 
deep satisfaction Kazimoto re- 
marked, ‘‘ Nekwisha kufa,” a 
pleasantly descriptive way of 
saying, “He is dead.” Liter- 
ally it means, ‘‘ He has finished 
dying.”” No remark could have 
been more appropriate. When 
we came to examine my prize 
it was evident that he had 
finished dying for some hours. 
He was cold and stiff. 

But anyway my tardy and 
superfluous bullet had hit him. 
And from that moment on my 
rifle-shooting began to improve. 
Soon with practice and con- 
fidence hits became commoner 
than misses. That surely was 
the most wonderful farm in all 
Africa for sportsman or natural- 
ist. A perfect climate, magnifi- 
cent scenery and—game. With- 
in easy ride of the farm one 
could get more than half the 
species of antelopes indigen- 
ous to East Africa, besides lions, 
rhinos and buffaloes, and in a 
long day’s ride reach elephant 
and Bongo country. Inaddition 
there were many kinds of game 
birds — guinea-fowl, spurfowl, 
two other kinds of francolin, 
bush - korhaan, plover, sand- 
grouse, quail and doves. Birds 
formed our staple diet, for an 
uninterrupted course of ante- 
lope very soon palls. For 
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eighteen months in pre-war 
days it was my second home, 


There I learnt what little 
hunter craft I possess. It wag 
a good school, with hunger ag 
a teacher. It would give a 
wrong picture, however, to sug- 
gest that the hunting wag 
difficult. Far from it. It was 
generally quite the reverse, 
That perhaps is why in Africa 
one finds big-game shooting 
(with the exception of danger. 
ous game) an indifferent form 
of sport once the first novelty 
has worn off. It may also be 
the reason why of all my many 
stalks there the one I remember 
most clearly is a certain en- 
counter with a bird. 

The above list of game-birds 
omits the largest of them all, 
the great bustard. He is not 
the same bird as the European 
and once English great bustard 
—Otis tarda. He is of a dif- 
ferent species and bigger. The 
Boers call him Goum Paawn, 
though why gum peacock is 
more than I can say. Scientists, 
on the other hand, call him— 
or used to call him, for they 
are everlastingly changing 
names — Hupodotis kori, for 
reasons best known to them- 
selves. Usually one finds them 
out on the bare plains. They 
are not very common, are 
generally solitary, and as they 
rarely permit an approach of 
less than a hundred yards the 
common practice is to shoot 
them with a rifle. 

One evening, when out alone 
after birds with nothing but 
a shot-gun and a pocketful of 
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No. 6 cartridges, I saw a paauw 
om the open plain. Now I had 
once read or been told that the 
poers get within close range 
of this bird by riding round 
him in ever-decreasing circles. 
Here was a chance to test 
yhat, at the time, I had dis- 
missed as the usual hunter’s 
yam. Unfortunately, I had 
no horse. ‘No matter,” 
thought I, “the day is yet 
young ; there are a good two 
hours before dark. Let us see 
what foot-slogging can do.”’ 

My first circle with the paauw 
as centre had a radius of over 
two hundred yards. The bird 
remained throughout unruffled 
and apparently unalarmed. I 
decreased my second circle to 
atadius of a hundred and fifty 
yards with a similar result. 
By the time my fifth or sixth 
cirele began, its radius had 
dropped to no more than fifty 
yards and I began to get really 
interested. The paauw was 
also taking notice, and I ob- 
served this curious thing. As 
I circled round him he kept 
moving away from me until 
he had reached the place I had 
passed On my previous circle. 
There he stopped. Never once 
did he attempt to overstep this 
titirely imaginary line. Then 
& I came round again he 
walked back through the centre 
and 80 gradually towards the 
opposite side of the circum- 
ference, checking there as be- 
fore. This odd mancuvre of 
his got to interest me even 
more than the eventual pros- 
pect of bringing him to pot. 
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As my circle was one of fifty 
yards radius and the bird still 
kept a distance of its whole 
diameter away, he was not, of 
course, yet within shot. Ata 
steady walk, therefore, and 
never stopping, I continued to 
perambulate about him until 
my circles had decreased to 
radii of twenty yards, so that 
now he was never more than 
forty yards away. Still the 
paauw remained within the 
charmed circle, tripping back 
and forth with a gait that 
reminded me irresistibly of the 
late Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree. He was now definitely 
in shot. But except at close 
range small shot is inefficient 
against so big a bird. Being 
curious also to see how close 
an approach he would allow, 
I decided to carry on until he 
showed signs of flight. Gradu- 
ally I reduced my circles to 
absurdly small dimensions— 
less than fifteen yards radius. 
Then at last the paauw lost 
his nerve and spread his mighty 
wings. The next moment he 
lay dead. 


A year or so later I was out 
on a shooting trip in another 
part of East Africa with C., 
who was new to the country 
and had, among other ambi- 
tions, a desire to shoot a 
buffalo. In those days—it was 
1912 — there was one place 
within easy trek of Nairobi 
where a herd of buffalo lived 
in open country. In compari- 
son to most herds of buffalo 
they were a comparatively easy 
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problem. Buffalo in thick bush 
are never that. The day of 
our arrival on the ground we 
found the buffalo herd but 
failed to get on terms with 
them, owing to the altruistic 
leanings of a certain kongoni 
which, as kongonis will, went 
out of his way to warn the 
buffaloes of our presence. In 
the great transmigration of 
souls I firmly believe that the 
soul of all gossiping old women 
(and men too) and of aill 
bearers of evil tidings, those 
who rejoice in their job, pass 
into the bodies of the harte- 
beests, their character un- 
changed, and even their general 
appearance unaltered, as wit- 
ness the habits, the long serious 
faces and the inane expression 
of that family of antelopes. 

In spite of the hartebeest, 
we found out there was one, 
and only one, good bull in the 
herd. A major difficulty in 
buffalo hunting is to get a 
clear shot at the bull you want. 
He seems to know instinctively 
he is the herd’s most desirable 
member, and adopts a retiring 
attitude inappropriate to so 
truculent a beast. There is 
little danger of being charged 
by a herd of buffalo. Sav- 
age they are and, individu- 
ally, acutely dangerous when 
wounded; but collectively a 
buffalo herd’s main charac- 
teristic is timidity. When dis- 
turbed they have one idea only 
—escape. Recently there was 
@® newspaper controversy on 
this question—will a buffalo 
herd charge. It is an un- 
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doubted fact that many huntey 
have been overrun by a herd 
of buffalo, and twice in my 
own experience it has happened 


to me. But I am now eop. 
vinced that violence against 
their aggressor was no part of 
their intention. It happens 
again and again that your first 
intimation of a buffalo herd is 
the finding of their spoor. 
Buffaloes on trek being de 
pendent on their noses for 
warning of danger usually travel 
up-wind. Following them, u- 
less the wind changes, is there- 
fore easy, the pursuer being 
down-wind of the herd. When 
the pursuer gets up to them 
he will in all probability take 
his shot still standing on their 
spoor—that is to say, on ground 
the herd has recently traversed 
and imagines to be safe. 
Scared by the shot, the buffa- 
loes choose what is to them the 
safest road. Back along their 
own spoor they come, and the 
hunter, when (or if) he gets 
home, tells how he has been 
charged by a herd of buffalo, 
unaware that they were doing 
their best to avoid him. After 
being twice overrun, I began 
to suspect this solution, and 
at the next opportunity tested 
it. I had followed a small 
herd along the bush-clad slopes 
of a big hill, and when I got 
sight of them found there was 
no shootable bull in the herd. 
Leaving their spoor, I with 
drew about a hundred yards 
to a flank up the hill and fired 
a shot in the air. Instantly 
the buffalo herd huddled to- 
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ther, wheeled round and came 
at full gallop along their back- 
track, continuing along it until 
out of sight. Not one bufialo 
paid the least attention to me 
or my gun-bearer standing in 
full view on the hillside above. 
There was @ Climbable tree 
handy. I saw to that. 

To return to our yarn. OC. 
and I set out early next morn- 
ing to find our buffalo herd 

in. After a trek of some 
eight or nine miles, and at 
about eleven o’clock in the 
morning, we worked our way 
within sight of them. They 
were lying down in more or 
less open country in~ grass 
sufficiently high to hide all 
put the line of their backs. 
And as all horns were out of 
sight, it was impossible to pick 
out the bull we were after. 
We could do no more than dis- 
tinguish cows from bulls, the 
almost hairless hides of the 
latter showing dull grey in 
contrast to the shining black 
of the cows. We had two 
alternatives. Either we could 
wait until they got up to graze, 
which might not be until mid- 
afternoon or later, or we could 
approach from a flank, whistle 
them up and chance getting a 
shot at the big bull. As it 
happened the decision was 
taken out of our hands. A 
wandering party of natives 
passed across the far end of the 
valley and gave the buffaloes 
their wind. They were off at 
once, giving us no chance of 
@ shot, moving back in the 
direction they had come, which, 
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fortunately for us, was also 
the direction of our camp. 
There was nothing left to do 
but follow them; and this, 
after a hurried snack and a 
drink, we did. 

About three o’clock that 
afternoon, which is nearly the 
hottest hour of the day, we 
sighted them again. The whole 
herd was scattered along the 
northern flank of a hill among 
trees and scrub over a mile 
away. With C.’s high-powered 
glasses we could see our big 
bull on the farther side of the 
herd high up the hill, and 
apparently within shot of a 
tall tree on the hill-top. This 
tree formed an admirable land- 
mark. We could get to it 
unseen by making a consider- 
able detour to the west so as 
to come up the hill from the 
far or southern side. The wind 
was easterly, blowing along the 
northern hill-face where the 
buffalo were grazing, the big 
bull being to leeward of the 
herd. As they were on the 
move, it was necessary to 
hurry. We set off on our 
detour at a good round pace, 
and eventually came panting 
up the hill on the opposite side 
from the buffalo. Although the 
pitch of the hill was steep, our 
landmark tree was right on 
the skyline; so, as an added 
precaution, we did the last 
approach on hands and knees. 
It was all-important not to 
disturb the herd before locating 
the big bull. I led the way, 
C. following, the gun-bearers 
just behind him. Close to the 
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tree I came upon a big chasm 
—a hyena den a yard wide— 
crawled round it and, a pace 
or two farther on, came within 
sight of the tree-foot not five 
yards away. Suddenly there 
materialised behind the tree a 
great yellow head, two smaller 
ones beside it—a lioness with 
two half-grown cubs. My red 
face, wet with sweat, low down 
in the grass, took her com- 
pletely by surprise. “ Ghur- 
rahrr!”’ said the lioness, and 
forthwith bounded over the 
hill-top followed by her two 
cubs. With equal celerity I 
rebounded and landed, having 
totally forgotten its existence, 
fair at the bottom of the 
hyena den. 

The great Duke of Wellington 
is reported to have said that 
he spent a deal of time guessing 
what the other fellow was 
doing on the opposite side of 
the hill We had no such 
difficulty. Even in my den, 
the crash of heavy bodies 
hurtling through bush eloquent- 
ly attested the stampede of 
our buffaloes, scared to frenzy 
of panic by the sudden incur- 
sion of lioness and cubs. The 
variegated assortment of noises 
was still dying away in the 
distance when ©. gave me a 
helping hand out of the hole. 

That ended our buffalo hunt 
for the day. Silently we set 
off along a convenient game- 
track in the direction of camp. 
What C.’s thoughts were I 
cannot say. Personally I was 
beginning to derive consolation 
from the thought of the long 
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cool drink awaiting me ¢, 
was about a dozen yards ah 
his gun-bearer just behind him, 
Our track wound through seat. 
tered bush and long grag, 
Some small stir in the grou 
in front attracted my attention, 
I saw C. stop and his gun- 
bearer hand him his rifle, The 
scrub hid his target, and before 
I drew level he fired. On the 
track, less than a cricket pitch 
off, a rhino stood with his tail 
towards ©., and without a 
moment’s hesitation C. plumped 
a bullet into his back viey, 
Naturally enough the rhino 
whipped round and charged. 
C. went one way, I another, 
opening out to let him through. 
As he passed—it was no time 
to take chances—I gave him 
both barrels in the ribs. He 
carried on about fifty yards, 
went into a spin and died. 
And that was that. 

It was a pity OC. had fired 
before preliminary investiga- 
tion. He was a poor trophy, 
his longest horn less than ten 
inches. There was no need to 
disturb him, for the wind was 
our way, and his first intima- 
tion of our presence was 0.’s 
bullet in his hinder parts. Only 
one rhino was allowed on a 
sportsman’s licence, and here 
was ©.’s chance thrown away. 
I was inclined to blame his 
gun-bearer, but C. himself told 
me that he was feeling dismal 
enough at that moment to 
shoot anything. Blowing up 
the poor old pachyderm, he 
said, relieved his feelings, and 
that again was that. 
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While we were cutting up 
the rhino the lioness and her 
two cubs reappeared upon the 
hill of the buffaloes, close to 
our Jandmark tree. On her 
face, a8 on the face of Doctor 
Amold, ‘“‘ there was,” easily 
discernible through glasses, “‘ a 
slightly puzzled look.” But 
there! a lioness with suckling 
cubs is not fair game. Ring 
down the curtain on an un- 
lucky day, curious only that 
it had brought us to close 
quarters with three out of 
Africa’s big four. Heaven be 
praised there were no elephants 
around. 


Far be it from me to awake 
again the ancient controversy, 
which is Africa’s most danger- 
ous game—buffalo, elephant, 
lion, or rhino? Wherefore of 
set purpose I put them here in 
alphabetical order. 

Statistics, which by no means 
prove everything, seem to show 
that the lion is the most 
dangerous of the four. In the 
cemetery at Nairobi in early 
days there were buried more 
white men who had been killed 
by lions than by sickness, 
elephants, buffaloes and rhinos 
combined. 

My own experience is too 
limited to dogmatise. But I 
treat all lions with respect, 
agreeing with Bottom the 
Weaver that ‘“‘ there is not a 
more fearful wildfowl than your 
lion living,” and keeping scrupu- 
lously that law which says that 
you should take no liberties 
With any lion until you know 
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that he is dead. Only once 
did I neglect this law and— 
well, you shall hear. 

All morning I had been 
marching in the torture of a 
hot wind blowing over sun- 
baked rock. In the afternoon 
I went to lie down in my 
tent, and had just got com- 
fortably to sleep when my old 
headman Saa came to say that 
a lion was close by and had 
not I better do something 
about it. 

“* Shoo it away,’’ I suggested 
sleepily ; but he explained that, 
though in full view of the 
camp, the lion, far from show- 
ing signs of departure, seemed 
positively anxious for our closer 
acquaintance. 

That roused me. The lion 
was clearly visible 500 yards 
away, half-way down the slope 
of a gentleincline. The country 
was stony with sparse withered 
grass between the stones, and 
at park-like intervals there were 
flat-topped trees. There was 
no cover for a stalk; the lion 
was down-wind as well as in 
full view; consequently he 
already knew all about us. 
There being nothing else to 
do, we walked over the open 
straight towards him. He let 
us cover half the distance 
before he turned tail and began 
to pace leisurely up the hill. 
We hurried after him, and by 
the time he got to the top we 
had reached the foot of the 
slope. As he was still too far 
off for my liking, the moment 
he disappeared over the crest 
we ran after him, making a 
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considerable clatter on the rock- 
strewn hillside. The lion, an- 
noyed at all this row, stopped 
to look back, and when next 
we saw him he was no more 
than a hundred yards off. Our 
appearance was the signal for 
him to resume his leisurely 
stroll, a gesture of contempt 
that provoked prompt and per- 
haps unwise retaliation. For 
I was blown by the run and 
my shot merely served to en- 
rage him. He whirled round 
with a snarling grunt and 
stood with out-thrust head and 
loose-jowled mouth ajar, growl- 
ing—the noise is indescribable, 
but picture Og, the King of 
Bashan, gargling—his tail 
meanwhile describing wide arcs 
over his back. The lashing of 
a lion’s tail is no mere poetic 
figment—it is a _ perfectly 
natural phenomenon which 
spells instant trouble. Hur- 
riedly, therefore, but taking 
pains, I aimed for his chest 
just below his white chin-tuft. 
At the shot all his legs gave 
way together and he collapsed 
inert into the grass. There he 
lay motionless, and so sure 
were we that he was dead that 
we went up to him with less 
than the usual precautions. 
My headman and I were stand- 
ing over him congratulating 
each other, my gun-bearer was 
stooping to his tail to haul 
him out straight, when sud- 
denly we saw that he still 
breathed. His flank was 
rhythmically, almost imper- 
ceptibly, heaving—I hold the 
record for the backward long 
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jump. Kazimoto says that ] 
beat old Saa by more than 
foot. But we settled with the 
lion before he measured. 

On examination we found 
that my first shot had gone 
through the fleshy part of the 
lion’s thigh. No wonder it 
annoyed him. The one to 
which he dropped was even 
nearer a clean miss. In the 
flurry I had forgotten that my 
heavy rifle threw high at short 
ranges and had taken too full 
a sight. The bullet had struck 
the lion’s skull just above eye- 
level, cut a groove in the skin 
down to the bone and then 
bounced off into space. The 
blow of it stunned him, which 
accounts for his falling as if 
pole-axed, but in a very few 
moments he would have re 
gained full fighting trim, with 
the additional aggravation of 
@ splitting headache, and there 
were we standing round admir- 
ing him as if he was an exhibit 
in a fat stock show. It gives 
me the creeps yet. 

This particular lion was ex- 
ceptionally thin, and his ‘in- 
nards’ showed no trace of a 
recent meal. Whether or not 
he actually contemplated a 
meal off one of my fatter 
Kavirondo porters I cannot say. 
His behaviour was altogether 
abnormal, for in that part of 
the country lions had been 
harassed for centuries by wal- 
like natives and in recent years 
by numerous shooting parties, 
with the result that in day- 
light they would normally try 
to sneak away unseen; unlike 
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the lordly lions of the Seren- 
getti plains in the hinterland 
of old German East Africa, 
who sit for their photographs 
with all the assiduity of movie 
stars, for the simple reason 
that before the advent of the 
camera-man they had no ex- 
perience of humanity. It is 
dificult to see into any wild 
animal’s mind. No two of the 
same species necessarily behave 
alike. One can postulate a 
probability, never a certainty, 
in any beast’s behaviour, and 
lions, highly intelligent as all 
hunting carnivora must be, 
differ among themselves more 
than most. 


It is equally difficult to pic- 
ture the exact message which 
an animal’s senses send to his 
brain. Generally speaking, we 
may take it that most animals’ 
sense of sight is as good if not 
better than man’s. Their sense 
of smell is certainly superior. 
Of these two senses in animals 
their sense of smell seems to 
be the more discriminating. 
Out of a varied assortment of 
scents brought by the wind to 
an animal’s nose he will pick 
out with certainty that par- 
ticular scent which means to 
him either danger or a hearty 
meal; it will convey to him 
also a good working description 
of the kind of danger or meal 
it is. On the other hand, in 
@ broken and confused land- 
scape an animal’s sense of sight 
will often fail to pick out that 
particular item, though it is in 
full view, which means danger 
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to him or again something good 
to eat, provided—and this is 
the point—that the object is 
and remains stationary. The 
least movement betrays it at 
once. In other words, im- 
mobility is protection, and a 
great deal of that talk about 
colour protection is empty and 
misleading chatter. We are 
not even sure whether animals 
are or are not to some extent 
colour blind; and it is at least 
probable that they do not dis- 
criminate between colours with 
a man’s facility. 

I have in mind an instance 
which illustrates how conceal- 
ing immobility can be. It was 
during the long rains, a time 
of year I ever most enjoyed in 
Africa because of the consider- 
ate and punctual behaviour of 
the rain. Never are mornings 
so clear and sparkling as in 
the rainy season, with cloud- 
less skies and day after day a 
peerless view of that mighty 
mountain Kenya which has 
given British East Africa its 
new name. Not till noon ap- 
proaches do the clouds begin 
to gather, large billowing spec- 
tacular clouds which throw 
long purple shadows across the 
sunlit veldt. You can trek all 
morning in the clear cool air 
and reach your destination— 
for now almost everywhere are 
water - pools —in comfortable 
time to pitch your tent before 
the inevitable rain begins to 
fall. In late afternoon the rain 
ceases, clouds roll away and 
you have yet an hour of day- 
light for a walk in the in- 
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credible freshness of the even- 
ing. Finally comes a regal 
sunset like the flags of all 
nations ablaze in the sky to 
herald in a night of stars. 

I had camped for the night 
about thirty miles north-west 
of Mount Kenya. After the 
usual afternoon’s rain had let 
up, I took rifle and shot-gun 
in search of meat, my little 
gun-bearer Kazimoto carrying 
the former. It was thorn-bush 
country, the prevailing thorns 
being the famous ‘ wait-a-bit,’ 
which should be Africa’s em- 
blem and motto, squat mimosa 
bushes and a _ thorn-bearing 
hibiscus with big yellow blos- 
soms like tired butterflies. 
Among these lower thorns grew 
taller flat-topped acacias and 
a tree resembling the carob. 
In this complicated maze we 
blundered into a herd of impala 
—a dozen or more does with 
one good buck. Off they went, 
leaping without effort six or 
eight feet into the air over 
bushes and each other, which 
is the impala’s way of re- 
establishing self-confidence after 
@ scare. 

Thinking they would not go 
far, we followed them. Upon 
sand washed clean by the after- 
noon’s rain their spoor had the 
assertive boldness of a finance 
magnate’s signature to a suc- 
cessful deal, and as ever in 
bush-hunting our main diffi- 
culty would be to see them 
before they saw us. Fortu- 
nately we spotted them while 
they were still moving quietly 
away, and all we had to do 
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was catch them up without 
their suspecting our pursuit, 
Though they were evidently 
nervous, the country lent itgelf 
perfectly to this kind of hide- 
and-seek. 

Gradually we got nearer, and 
when almost within reasonable 
range the herd disappeared 
round the corner of a con- 
siderably denser patch of bush, 
At once we put on a spurt, 
but while hurrying along one 
of the impala does quite un- 
expectedly reappeared at the 
corner. Instantly we froze into 
Statuesque immobility. As 
there was no breath of wind, 
she may have heard us and 
returned to investigate. She 
stood stock-still in full view 
not sixty yards away and 
stared at us, and she continued 
to stare at us for what seemed 
like hours. Then the buck 
impala put in an appearance. 
Jealous, no doubt, at the ab- 
sence of one of his harem, he 
had come to inquire the reason. 
Taking up a position immedi- 
ately behind his errant spouse 
so that his whole body was 
covered by hers, he also stood 
and stared. This went on for 
such an intolerable time that 
I was afraid little Kazimoto, 
ever on the side of action, 
might try to do or say some- 
thing. To the English-speaking 
races and to the inhabitants of 
the Far East alone is it given 
to speak without a gesture of 
the hands. The smallest ges- 
ture at this juncture would be 
fatal. Fortunately Kazimoto 
was a hunter through and 
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through. He endured our pain- 
ful impersonation of two tree- 
stumps with stoical impassivity. 

I had gradually become con- 
scious of an extraordinary still- 
ness in the air. There had been 
no wind before; now all the 
little noises of the bush—note 
of bird and shrilling of insect, 
the living background of our 
days, unnoticed until suddenly 
withdrawn—had likewise wholly 
died away. An unearthly sha- 
dow crept across the bush 
shutting out the sun. Then 
came the rain. At first only 
a few huge drops, each one 
cutting a substantial crater in 
the sand, while those that hit 
me penetrated clean through 
my hunting-shirt to splash on 
my bare skin. Then with an 
enormous roaring came the 
solid body of the storm. To 
those familiar only with the 
heavy thunder showers of tem- 
perate zones the weight and 
fury of a tropic downpour is 
something novel in the way of 
weather. We were wet through 
in an instant, water spouting 
from every salient angle of us, 
and more than that, actually 
breathless. The rain fell in 
solid streams as if from hose- 
pipes, beating all things flat, 
driving down with it the very 
air itself to leave us gasping 
inavacuum. The whole ground 
turned white under the lashing 
fury of the storm ; and through 
it all, the buck and doe impala 
on the one side, Kazimoto and 
I on the other, stood still and 
stared. 

How long it lasted I cannot 
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guess. No timepiece, however 
lethargic, could measure cred- 
ibly the minutes that elapsed 
before the full fury of the rain 
began to abate. Eventually it 
became no more than a normal 
heavy shower; the streams 
disintegrated into drops; and 
then at last the doe impala 
moved. She turned and started 
off to rejoin her feminine com- 
panions, leaving the buck un- 
covered. He hesitated a mo- 
ment, looked round after her ; 
my chance had come. Before 
he could move he was mine. 

Taking everything into con- 
sideration, I think we deserved 
that impala. 

While we were cutting him 
up the rain cleared off. A spur- 
wing plover came by, screaming 
as is their habit; jeering, as it 
sounded, at our bedraggled 
wetness. The shot-gun reduced 
him to silence and a second 
course. The enormous black- 
ness of the rain-cloud was now 
perched upon Mount Kenya, 
and beneath it the last rays of 
the setting sun thrust across 
the level veldt to illuminate the 
lower slopes of the mountain 
with a light so clear and pure 
and brilliant that for all their 
thirty miles of distance every 
forest-clad glen and corrie was 
lit up in their natural colours 
so that we could distinguish 
between open glade and bam- 
boo-brake and high timber as 
if they were by our side. 
Finally, the clerk of the weather, 
or whoever has such things in 
hand, built for us a sunset of 
overwhelming gorgeousness like 
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the transformation scene of a 
pantomime. Above the dark- 
ening earth great whorls and 
rolis of scarlet and orange 
clouds boiled up to the zenith 
against a sky .of purple and 
green. Swiftly the shadow of 
the earth climbed the gar- 
gantuan masses of the cloud 
until only its topmost peak 
glowed rose, and, as we made 
camp, night fell. 


And like the transformation 
of a pantomime the scene now 
changes to the wide rolling 
plains of Andalusia under a 
sky less vast but of a purer 
blue than tropic skies and a 
sunlight still brilliant but less 
clear. 

In Andalusia there is an old 
saying, ‘“ Whoever eats a crane 
will live a hundred years.” 
The many cranes which winter 
on the wide plains of south- 
western Spain are of all birds 
the most wary and suspicious, 
and in their chosen haunts— 
flat country without a vestige 
of cover, where the approach 
of any enemy is visible for 
miles—they are virtually im- 
possible to shoot. 

The great bustard often and 
the little bustard more rarely 
falls a victim to the casual 
gunners of these plains. The 
cranes, which far outnumber 
either in the winter months, 
succeed without difficulty in 
keeping their numbers intact. 
Hence the proverb. 

One afternoon in late winter 
I had gone out in hopes of 
shooting a great bustard. A 
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passing countryman told me 
he had seen that morning g 
band of about twenty in g 
valley not far off. He indi- 
cated the direction, and thither 
for lack of any more favourable 
objective I made my way, 
The country hereabouts wag 
treeless and bare, all plough, 
either recently sown or lying 
fallow, with a promising crop 
of weeds, mostly thistles, just 
beginning to grow. In contour 
it resembled English downland, 
except that the pitch of the 
hills was incomparably less 
steep, the valleys shallower 
and broader. I climbed two 
low rounded ridges, crossed the 
intervening valleys, and upon 
climbing the third rise I saw 
in the valley beyond what I 
have no doubt were my in- 
formant’s twenty bustards. 
The Andalusian is given to a 
certain flamboyancy of exag- 
geration, an Irish-like desire to 
return an acceptable answer. 
My countryman’s twenty bus- 
tards were, in fact, ten cranes. 
With my glasses from the 
hill-top I searched the wide 
extent of country ahead. Not 
a bustard was in sight. My 
eyes came back to the cranes 
in the valley half a mile away, 
and suddenly it occurred to me 
that here, if ever, was a chance 
to get a shot. 

The ten cranes were divided 
into two parties a hundred 
yards apart: three in one 
party, seven in the other. 
They were not quite in the 
valley bottom, but rather 4 
short way up the slope of the 
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opposite hill. This hill, as it 
so happened, did not rise in 
one smooth slope. It cul- 
minated in a rounded top from 
which shallow gullies radiated 
down into the valley. Three 
gullies faced me. In the one 
on my left were the three 
cranes; the centre one was 
unoccupied ; in the one on my 
right were the seven cranes. 

The wind blew down the 
main valley from the direction 
of the seven cranes towards 
the three. Now, although no 
birds except ducks and geese 
have any acute sense of smell, 
this direction of the wind had 
an important bearing on my 
plan. 

My plan was this. First to 
make a detour so wide as in 
no way to alarm the cranes, 
and eventually to attain the 
crown of the opposite hill, the 
one in whose lower slopes the 
cranes were, from its far side. 
Once there I hoped to slip 
unseen into the centre gully 
and work down it until be- 
tween the two parties of cranes. 

After a tedious two miles 
of plodding over plough I 
reached the top of the opposite 
hill without, so far as I knew, 
disturbing my quarry. They 
might, of course, have gone 
already, but without exposing 
myself and so instantly wreck- 
ing my chances, it was im- 
possible to make sure. The 
hill was of that rounded type 
whose shoulder cuts off all 
view of its foot from the apex, 
& fortunate formation that en- 
abled me to get into the centre 
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gully without showing myself. 
For clearness’ sake I have 
spoken of these slight hollows 
as gullies ; in reality they were 
very shallow depressions broad- 
ening as they descended to a 
width of fifty yards, and afford- 
ing little cover to a standing 
man against a bird so tall as 
a crane. It was necessary to 
crawl on hands and knees, and 
never before had I properly 
appreciated the variety and 
viciousness of Spanish thistles. 
Painfully I crawled on until 
immediately between the two 
parties of cranes, but now, of 
course, having approached them 
from the opposite side, the 
party of three cranes was on 
my right, the party of seven 
on my left; but neither party 
was yet in sight, nor from the 
bottom of my hollow were they 
yet in shot. Somehow I must 
mancuvre to bring them within 
closer range, and here it was 
that I reckoned on the wind’s 
assistance. It was blowing, 
as will be remembered, from 
the seven cranes towards the 
three. Now all birds, and, in 
particular, heavy birds like 
cranes, must rise on wing into 
the wind. That rule is in- 
variable. My intention, there- 
fore, was to crawl up the right- 
hand slope of my gully in the 
direction of the three cranes, 
which were down-wind. This 
procedure would first reveal me 
to the seven cranes in the gully 
behind me. They would in- 
stantly rise into the wind flying 
directly away from me, and 
the moment they did so, the 
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three in front would inevitably 
rise to follow them—a course 
which should bring them 
straight over my head. 

Now no longer on hands and 
knees, but flat as I could lie, 
I began to crawl up the right- 
hand slope. From time to 
time I looked over my shoulder 
to see when the seven cranes 
came in sight. At last I saw 
them, and the same instant 
they rose, calling out the alarm. 
Now was the critical moment. 
The seven had no further in- 
terest, their part was played. 
What of the three? I lay flat 
with eyes straining ahead. 
Would they come my way ? 
Yes, here they come. First 
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one great wing appeared above 
the skyline, then all three 


cranes hove in sight. All wag 
well. Flat till the last moment 
I lay, but the instant they 
cleared the ridge they saw me, 
went hard aback, swung off— 
but too late. An ounce of A.A. 
shot laid the hindmost of them 
low. 

Quite a number of people 
ate him, and now it only re- 
mains to be seen whether the 
proverb will come true. They 
have another saying in Spain, 
* Only children and fools speak 
the truth.” Somehow I suspect 
that the maker of the ‘ crane’ 
proverb was neither fool nor 
child. 
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THE KEEPER’S BOY. 
BY BARBARA BOWER. 


THE keeper’s boy 
Wears corduroy 
And a jacket of velveteen, 
He’s a likely lad, 
He follows his dad 
When the buds are bursting green ; 
He knows the brake 
Where pheasants wake 
To strut in their morning pride; 
He knows the nest 
That the poacher pest 
Has marked, and a lot beside. 


He knows the stoat 
By mark of throat, 
And carries him home to be 
A limp little threat 
To his mates in debt 
Of the birds more blessed than he, 
With jays that swing 
Each blue-tipped wing 
On the rattling outhouse door— 
The keeper’s son 
Has a small-bore gun 
And never neglects his store. 


He fears no lord 
Of notice-board 

On hazel, or beech or yew; 
Though his friends must wait 
On top of the gate 

He can grin and swagger through. 
He'll be done with sums 
When autumn comes: 

He'll reckon the bag instead, 
His stick will whack 
As the hares break back 

From the guns that wait ahead. 














BY TOM 


OF all the minor tragedies 
incident to the last occupation 
of Smyrna by the Turks, none 
was more poignant than the 
disappearance of young Pierre 
Flampied. The French-Levan- 
tine trading company whose 
name he bore had been estab- 
lished there for generations, 
and his father, the head of the 
firm, had doubled his fortune 
during the war by contracting 
for transport and supplies for 
the French Army in the Dar- 
danelles, Salonica and Syria. 
It was even rumoured that he 
continued to prosper during 
the Armistice by adroitly re- 
arming the Turks with surplus 
French and Italian war ma- 
terial. Be that as it may, 
Flampied pére could be classed 
as a merchant prince. His 
home was in Paris, and he 
kept a string of thoroughbreds 
at Chantilly, which did not, 
however, lead him to neglect 
his business in the Near East, 
and every year he visited 
Alexandria and Smyrna, the 
foci of his activities. He did 
not enjoy great popularity with 
other foreign elements in 
Smyrna owing to a reputation 
for sharp practice, and his 
shifty manner and curious 
shuffling gait earned him in 
the British colony the sobriquet 
of ‘ Old Flannelfoot.’ 

It was on M. Flampied’s last 
visit to Smyrna that he had 
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brought with him his seventeen. 
year-old son, removed early 
from the Ecole Normale partly 
on account of his health and 
partly that he might be initiated 
into business. 

Leaving the boy in charge 
of his manager, M. Zinopoulos, 
M. Flampied returned to Paris 
in time for the Grand Prix, 

Pierre was of a different type 
from his father, being a shy, 
delicate and dreamy youth with 
an imperfect grasp on the reali- 
ties of life. He was an only 
child, the family of Flampied, 
unlike the fruitful vines of most 
Levantine stock, being strictly 
limited. He was comfortably 
installed on the Quai in the 
house of a fugitive Armenian, 
which he shared with two 
young Britishers, also engaged 
in business, and a nondescript 
dog called Grock, which he had 
saved from maltreatment in 
the bazaar and adopted. It 
must be confessed that from 
the first he showed little of 
that flair for commerce which 
had distinguished his ancestors, 
and once the novelty of dealing 
in such romantic-sounding com- 
modities as valonia, tragacanth 
gum, sesame, or even figs and 
raisins, had worn off, his atten- 
tion began to wander towards 
more congenial occupations. 

The time passed pleasantly 
enough. There were tennis 
parties and dances in the beat- 
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tiful country houses of the 
merchant families of Bournabat 
and Buja, bathing, sailing and 
fishing for red bream and 
mackerel in the Gulf and shoot- 
ing in the hills, where par- 
tridges abounded and the big 
red stag on the Boz Dagh was 
within easy reach. In fact, life 
went on much as usual, despite 
the fact that in the hinterland 
two armies, filled with deadly 
racial and religious hatred, 
faced each other in their 
trenches waiting for a chance 
to attack, and the Sword of 
Damocles hung poised over the 
city. 

Though he had no taste for 
field sports, the young French- 
man soon became a general 
favourite, and both Eccles and 
Ross, his fellow-lodgers, re- 
garded him with a kind of 


protective affection. When not 
at his office, he spent his time 
in reading, sketching and fos- 
sicking in the bazaars for 
amber, carpets and old Kutaian 
pottery, of which he was mak- 


ing a collection. The dog 
Grock accompanied him in all 
his rambles. 

It was perhaps inevitable 
that Pierre should fall under 
the spell of Nina Zinopoulos, 
who had been a Russian opera 
singer and had fled from Tiflis 
during the revolution. She was 
& swarthy Georgian with a 
splendid head and great dark 
eyes. Though of somewhat 
wnorthodox proportions, when 
she sang in her rich creamy 
contralto the double chin faded 
away and you forgot the rolls 
of tissue (like spare tyres, 
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Eccles said) which enclosed the 
sounding-box beneath the pyra- 
mid of ivory satin from which 
the golden notes poured forth 
so easily. Under her care 
Pierre proceeded to learn the 
piano, and hour after hour, with 
the faithful Grock for audience, 
he would tap out Chopin’s 
Etude in E Major to which 
Nina had sung the throbbing 
Russian words— 

Vsid kontcheno tevety pole... 

It had been very hot that 
summer and Pierre suffered 
from malaria, so the three 
young men made a camp 
amongst the vineyards in the 
hills within easy reach of the 
town. Here they were joined 
by an American called Champ- 
ney, whose yacht, the Ariadne, 
had arrived in the Gulf. He 
and his daughter were old 
friends of Ross and Eccles and 
were well known on the coast. 
Mr Champney, an ardent phil- 
Hellene, was financing some 
archeological excavations in the 
interior. A large autocratic 
man, he was highly exasperated 
at the military antics of the 
Greeks and Turks which were 
so unnecessarily delaying valu- 
able research work. His pretty 
and enthusiastic daughter, 
Leslie, adopted Pierre at once 
as a kindred soul and proceeded 
to mother him after the manner 
of her sex. 

Late one afternoon when the 
rest of the party, including 
Grock (whose allegiance was 
not proof against the sight of a 
gun), had gone toiling up the 
valley after partridges, Pierre 
took his sketching things and 
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slipped out of his tent. He 
dodged the gendarmes of the 
escort who sat smoking and 
gossiping in the evening sun 
and made his way through the 
grape vines and fig trees up 
the long rough hill behind the 
camp. Reaching the summit 
he sat down on the topmost 
boulder and lit a cigarette. 
The air was quite still and 
there was a kind of hush as 
though Nature paused for 
breath before the next tableau. 
For the sun was about to set. 
It was 


“*. . . his most kingly hour 
When he doth gather up the 
golden reins 
And paces leisurely down amber 
lains 


p 
His snorting four .. .” 


To Pierre the pageant was so 
absorbing that he forgot his 
intention of immortalising it 
and could only sit wide-eyed 
and drink in the beauty. For 
@ Summer sunset in the Gulf of 
Smyrna is a gala performance 
not to be easily forgotten. 

The sun was still in hiding 
behind a ragged murky cloud, 
the vanguard of a dark mar- 
auding flotilla moving up from 
the East, while below it the 
Aigean gleamed like a polished 
shield. To Pierre’s romantic 
mind the towering battlements 
of rosy nimbus to the west 
were the homes of the bevy 
of powdered and panniered 
ladies, all flounce and furbelow, 
who now advanced to make 
their curtseys at the coucher 
of the Roi Soleil. But those 
dusky tattered pirates from the 
Black Sea still lay in the offing, 
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and the airy castles must per- 
force dissolve and transform 
themselves into a fleet of tall 
fighting galleons in line-ahead, 
their bellying sails and the 
foam at their prows tinted 
with gold. On and on they 
forged until the dark invaders 
gave way and fled before them, 
like a rout of the Moors by the 
Venetians. Then suddenly, 
while the Battle of the Winds 
was at its height, the sky 
caught alight and blazed to 
the zenith in lurid flames and 
the Gulf became a molten lake 
with a crescent city burning 
on its shores. The whole world 
was afire. At last the great 
red ball plunged seething into 
the ocean, and the conflagra- 
tion died, leaving the earth an 
orange with mauve shadows and 
the sea a sheet of pale mother- 
of-pearl. Gradually the pageant 
faded, veil upon veil of bluish 
grey descended on the land 
while still the mountain-tops 
were tinged with ruddy gold. 
But soon the only lingering 
memories of the vanished splen- 
dour were the myriad little 
fairy scales overhead that 
floated like a tinted veil in 
the ether long after the su 
had sunk to rest. 

Night fell with Eastern 
suddenness. Lights and fires 
sprang up in the now invisible 
city far below and the lance 
points of the stars began to 
prick their way through the 
darkling dome above. Some 
where in the hills a jackal 
howled eerily, to be answered 
by his fellow from the valley. 
A chilly wind blew down the 
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mountain-side. Pierre shivered 
in his thin flannels. It was 
time to go. 

Yes, indeed?! It was high 
time, for had he known it, as 
soon a8 the last rays of the 
wn had lifted from the hill 
and objects became indistinct, 
two crouching figures had slunk 
panther-like through the under- 
growth and insinuated them- 
selves behind a rugged boulder 
immediately below where he 
sat, while at the same time 
other menacing stealthy shapes 
crept up behind him. 


It was after dark when the 
rest of the party returned to 
camp. They were somewhat 
perturbed at Pierre’s absence, 
for they looked upon him as a 
vague youth who might quite 
easily get lost. Roundly curs- 
ing the two gendarmes for 


losing sight of him they began 
to shout and fire their guns. 
But there was no response 
beyond the multiple echo from 


the mountain-sides. Leaving 
Leslie Champney, Ross and 
one of the escort in camp with 
instructions to raise a big fire, 
Champney and Eccles, tired 
a8 they were, set out with the 
two delinquent gendarmes up 
the most likely -looking part 
of the ridge where Pierre might 
have gone to look at the view, 
the expedition being led by 
Grock. It took them an hour 
to climb the hill in the dark, 
but they were rewarded at the 
summit by Grock’s discovery 
of Pierre’s sketching bag, which, 
at least, was a certain clue. 
But though they separated and 
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wandered around and shouted 
and fired, they failed to find 
any further trace of the missing 
youth and finally returned to 
camp about midnight. Here 
they held a council of war, and 
decided that the gendarmes 
should gather some villagers 
and that they would all make a 
thorough search in the morn- 
ing. But daylight brought no 
further enlightenment, though 
they combed the surrounding 
hillsides and ravines diligently 
with the aid of the peasantry 
and their dogs. By the after- 
noon they decided that he could 
not be there and a message was 
despatched to M. Zinopoulos 
asking him to inform the Chief 
of Police and arrange for the 
neighbouring villages to be 
warned and mounted men sent 
out to search farther afield. 
The fear of brigands was in 
everyone’s mind, for the Gover- 
nor had insisted upon the party 
taking an escort, warning them 
not to wander alone on account 
of the ‘ Bad Men of the Moun- 
tains.’ And although everyone 
laughed at the precaution, re- 
garding the escort as a form of 
blackmail and suggesting that 
the gendarmes worked in with 
the brigands, there was no 
doubt that such measures did 
at least afford a kind of in- 
surance to the traveller. 
Champney and Kecles re- 
turned to Smyrna by car to 
find M. and Mme. Zinopoulos 
in a frenzy of anxiety for their 
charge, and on Champney’s 
advice M. Zinopoulos cabled 
the news to M. Flampied in 
Paris. They then sought an 
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audience with the Governor, 
who smoked innumerable cig- 
arettes and affected to treat 
the matter lightly. 

“The young gentleman,” he 
said, “has lost his way. He 
will no doubt be found before 
long. He may possibly have 
fallen into the hands of 
strangers—the penalty for dis- 
regarding instructions — but 
even then it is not so serious. 
We certainly have several little 
brigand bands in the Vilayat, 
but they are worthy folk who 
will quickly surrender a prisoner 
for a small consideration. Had 
Kiam Bekir been about,” he 
said, “I should not have been 
so sanguine. You will re- 
member that M. Flampied was 
instrumental in securing the 
arrest and execution of his 
only son, Ibn, for his share 
in the raid on your silk factory 
at Broussa and the abduction 
of Christian girls.” 

** Yes, indeed,” said M. Zino- 
poulos; ‘“‘he went too far. 
He destroyed the looms and 
stole silk to the value of fifty 
thousand drachmae.”’ 

** Not to mention the girls,” 
said His Excellency. ‘‘ Kiam 
Bekir is wanted for more than 
one murder, and there is a 
price on his head. He is 
believed to reside somewhere 
in Thrace. His face is well 
known here, and he will not 
dare return to the Aidin Vilayat. 
Unless perhaps ”’—he paused 
and his eyes lit up—‘‘ who 
knows? He may have heard 
of the arrival of M. Flampied’s 
only son. It is the kind of 

spectacular action that would 
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appeal to him. Poetic justigg, 
A son for a son.”’ 

M. Zinopoulos paled at the 
thought. 

For years Zizil Bash (Red 
Head), as the brigand was 
commonly named, had beep 
the bogey man of the distrigt, 
Not only did he whisk off his 
victims with the uncanny skill 
of a conjurer, but he took 
delight in posting anatomical 
souvenirs of the unfortunate 
captives to their relatives if 
it became necessary to remind 
them that the ransom was 
overdue. He could imagine 
M. Flampied’s feelings. Nor, 
indeed, was his own position 
enviable, for he would certainly 
be held responsible for the dis- 
appearance of the boy. He 
tried to comfort himself with 
the fact that Kiam Bekir had 
not been heard of for a year. 
The terror was far away, rum- 
our said near Erzerum. The 
scoundrel had probably retired 
from business. But his anxiety 
persisted, and could he have 
heard Hassan Ali, the shepherd, 
recounting to his friends in the 
narrow meat market how he 
had seen the square truculent 
figure and stubbly red beard 
among the black tents of some 
nomad Yuruks on the foot- 
hills of the Boz Dagh within 
twenty miles of the city gates, 
he would have felt still less 
easy in his mind. 

** Nonsense,” said Champney 
nasally ; ‘this is the work of 
some common local clowns, and 
you, Mr Governor, must get 
after them quick and lively. 
Remember this boy is also 
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your protégé. It is perfectly 
yandalous that your gendar- 
merie cannot look after a shoot- 
ing party two hours’ ride from 

If that boy isn’t 
found,” he blustered on, “I 
shall have something to say 
to my Government. Remem- 
per you have to thank our 
President Wilson for being here 
in Smyrna at all.” 

The official smiled wanly. 
Had he not that very morning 
received news that fighting had 
begun on the Sakharia River, 
with a confidential warning 
that if the Greek troops broke 
they would not stop until they 
got to Smyrna? Already he 
was making preparations for 
evacuation. Far from being 
grateful to President Wilson, 
his opinion of that individual, 
had he expressed it, would 
have staggered the good demo- 
crat. But he said nothing and 
politely offered Champney a 
cigarette, which the American 
brusquely declined, and the 
deputation left the room. 

They were not kept long in 
suspense. Before two days 
were out and while the search 
was still in full cry, a ragged 
messenger, who stated that he 
had been impressed at the 
muzzle of a rifle, delivered to 
M. Zinopoulos a note addressed 
to M. Flampied, demanding a 
sum of no less than fifteen 
million Turkish piastres 
(£20,000) in exchange for 
Pierre, This sum in English 
gold or Turkish notes was to 
be deposited within three days 
under; a stone in the doorway 
of a certain lonely abandoned 
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mosque, the building of which 
had long been interrupted by 
a pair of storks who had 
selected the unfinished minaret 
a8 their annual nursery. If 
the police and troops persisted 
in the search, “ Your son will 
share the fate of mine,” read 
the sinister document, which 
bore the dreaded signature of 
Kiam Bekir. 

M. Zinopoulos was supremely 
agitated. Pierre must be re- 
leased as quickly and as cheaply 
as possible, but parting with 
money, even that of other 
people, was like being bled 
white. With great reluctance, 
on his own initiative the man- 
ager sent £1000 in piastres to 
the brigand’s post office with 
a letter promising a handsome 
addition on the safe return of 
the captive. A watch was kept 
on the mosque, but the two 
gendarmes employed for that 
purpose were no match for the 
savage mountaineers. They 
were stalked from behind in 
the dark and found murdered 
with the legend, “One does 
not jest with the thunderbolt,” 
pinned to one of their coats. 
The money had gone, 

The search of surround- 
ing villages had yielded no 
result, and it was clear that 
even if the peasants knew the 
whereabouts of the redoubtable 
bandit they were unlikely to dis- 
close the fact, as his ruthless- 
ness in reprisals was a byword. 
The Greeks of the whole coun- 
tryside, too, well aware of the 
precarious military. situation, 
were feverishly preparing for 
a hasty move, 
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And what had become of 
Pierre? We know now that, 
after being seized and easily 
overpowered, he was put on 
@ pony and taken to the goats- 
hair tents of the Turkoman 
nomads, there to be questioned 
by an uncouth individual with 
a red beard. But with no 
speech in common and no 
interpreter, the conversation 
could not have been enlighten- 
ing. Only when Pierre told 
his name did the cruel eyes 
gloat and the bandit show his 
jagged yellow teeth, shouting 
the name exultingly for all to 
hear, while his sycophantic 
henchmen laughed in sym- 
pathy. That night and all 
next day Pierre lay on a lovely 
but verminous Khorassan car- 
pet in the black tent, bound 
but treated not unkindly by 
the fair-skinned herd-folk, and 
given abundance of coarse goat 
pilaf and refreshing yagourt to 
eat. 

At sundown he was bidden 
to mount his pony and, closely 
guarded, rode all night over 
ranges of low hills, carefully 
avoiding the haunts of man 
and camping before daylight 
in a hidden ravine. A second 
night of travelling brought them 
to the sea-shore, where they 
spent the day concealed in the 
sandhills within sight of a small 
port which Pierre could not 
identify. After dark new- 
comers appeared, two rough 
customers from the beach, and 
after some palaver and the 
passing of money, Pierre was 
taken down to the shore and 
put on board an ancient felucca 
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manned by half a dozen pirati- 


cal - looking Lazis. Hoisting 
their lug-sail they stood ont 
to sea, and daylight found them 
coasting northwards with a fair 
wind. Towards noon the breeze 
dropped, but the crew, ex. 
horted by their captain, put 
out the sweeps and urged the 
boat forward, climbing up two 
steps to get a purchase, then 
falling back with the whole 
weight on the great oar, sing. 
ing as they did so songs of 
the galleys almost as old as 
the sea—the kind of songs 
Ulysses and his crew might 
have sung coming from Troy. 
Indeed, to Pierre’s already fey- 
ered imagination the boat her- 
self might well have been the 
same. Even the seamanship 
was that of the ancients, for, 
although their destination was 
the European shore, a8 soon as 
the breeze freshened and the 
sea became rough, the captain 
steered for Asia again as if 
loth to lose sight of the land 
in such weather, having, as 
Kinglake put it, “little faith 
either in his God or his com- 
pass.” 


The fourth day of suspense 
brought the agitated M. Zino- 
poulos by the ordinary post 
from Kassaba a blood-stained 
human ear in a match-box. 
Opinions differed as to whether 
it had belonged to Pierre. 
Ross and Eccles were out with 
search parties and both Madame 
Zinopoulos and Leslie, who 
might have recognised the ex- 
hibit, firmly refused to view it. 
The next day a jaded and 
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distraught M. Flampied arrived 


pot-foot from Paris. He dis- 
of the ear question. It 
was not Pierre’s. The bandit 
was bluffing at somebody else’s 
nse. None the less, with 
not only his family but his 
commercial credit at stake, 
M. Flampied decided to pay 
the whole sum demanded and 
abused his manager furiously 
for not having done so in the 
first instance. 

But communication with 
Kiam Bekir had now broken 
down. A visit to the mosque 
post office revealed that M. 
Zinopoulos’ last two letters 
temporising @ la grecque and 
announcing the imminent ad- 
vent of his principal remained 
still unclaimed. This was not 
surprising, for the Greek Army, 
routed on the Sakharia River, 
was now in full retreat. The 
whole country was moving and 
refugees and fugitives were 
pouring into Smyrna from all 
sides. A gendarme, who was 
a reformed bandit and knew 
the Red-Head, volunteered for 
a preposterous sum to deliver 
a letter agreeing to his terms 
and suggesting a new rendez- 
vous. Pocketing half his bribe 
the emissary set out, but was 
never heard of again. M. 
Flampied was now frantic and 
Pierre’s friends in despair. 

Had they but known it, all 
their efforts were foredoomed 
to failure, for Kiam Bekir had 
got into trouble. His un- 
controllable desire for the 
property of others had led him 
to drive off a string of laden 
mules which he found moment- 
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arily unguarded grazing in a 
valley. He was pursued by 
the Turkish cavalry with a 
ferocious energy that could 
only have been due to their 
Usbashi’s fear for his own 
neck if he did not recover his 
charges, which were laden with 
the loot of captured Greek 
villages. Kiam Bekir was sur- 
rounded, and after a desperate 
fight was wounded and made 
a prisoner. By the Ghazi’s 
orders he was promptly hanged. 


The debacle of the Greeks, 
coupled with the discomfiture 
of their allied backers, was 
now inevitable. Smyrna was 
in a first-class panic and 
all foreigners who could were 
hastily leaving. Distracted as 
his friends were over Pierre’s 
fate, their own private affairs 
claimed their immediate atiten- 
tion. Large fires broke out in 
the town and the Armenian’s 
house in which the three young 
men had lived was burnt to 
the ground. Mr Champney 
took Ross and Eccles, M. 
Flampied and the Zinopoulos 
on board the Ariadne and 
transported them to Athens. 
As excavating as well as busi- 
ness was at a standstill he put 
himself, his yacht and his 
dollars at the disposal of the 
Greek authorities and for weeks 
helped to transport and main- 
tain the many thousands of 
Greeks who were deported from 
Turkey under most distressing 
circumstances. In this good 
work the two young men, 
now out of a job, took an 
active part. They had brought 











Pierre’s dog, Grock, with them 
and often talked of the boy 
and speculated as to his ulti- 
mate fate, with little hope, 
however, of ever seeing him 
alive. 


It was getting late in the 
winter, with the Ariadne an- 
chored off Deadeagatch, where 
they had a refugee post, that 
the party drove over one day 
to the Maritza River to shoot. 
The moon being at the full 
and duck very plentiful, they 
decided to do some flighting 
late in the evening. Arrived 
at the river they separated, 
Leslie Champney and Eccles 
going together with the dog 
Grock while the others worked 
farther up-stream. They had 
some fine sport, the girl, who 
was no mean shot, standing 
on the bridge and Eccles below 
on the river bank. Grock, who, 
though the offspring of a 
mésalliance, had good sporting 
blood, acquitted himself nobly, 
and responding impartially to 
cries of ‘‘ Attaboy ! ” or “ Fetch 
him out ! ” retrieved some diffi- 
cult birds. As the light failed 
and the moon rose higher, the 
duck still streaming up the 
river were almost invisible 
though the air was full of 
wings. 

“TI can’t shoot any more by 
ear!” called out the girl. 
“These blamed birds are like 
bad little children, to be heard 
and not seen.” 

** All right,’ answered Bob, 
** we'll stop.” 

They set to work to look 
for lost birds, and having at 
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length collected their congig. 
erable bag, mounted the Ford 
and drove to the fork-roads at 
the entrance of the straggli 
village where the others wer 
to join them. 

A light mist was rising from 
the river, but the night was 
fine, still and frosty, and the 
smell of wood-fires and cooking 
tempered the keen air. Listen. 
ing for their fellow nimrods 
they could still hear occasional 
shots. In the village a dog 
barked, while from somewhere 
near at hand a monotonous 
duologue was in progress. 

“TI wish they would come,” 
said Leslie; “it’s getting s0 
cold and I’m hungry.” 

Some way back from the 
road stood a high but crumbling 
wall with an arched entrance 
in which great iron-studded 
doors hung open. They strolled 
across to investigate and found 
themselves in an unkempt gar- 
den with an avenue of velvety 
cypresses at the end of which 
could be seen a white house of 
empty and desolate appearance. 
To their right, however, a 
light gleamed from the windows 
of a cottage under the high wall, 
and the homely sound of wood- 
chopping betokened habitation. 
They went cautiously forward, 
urged by the thought of hot 
coffee. 

Suddenly the girl stopped. 

“Look!” she said, pointing 
to a white cross that shone 
ghostly in the moonlight under 
a tall eucalyptus. 

“ That’s a fresh grave,” said 
Bob, “and a European one.” 
The cottage proved to be 4 
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humble dwelling, and peeping 
in through the window they 
saw a bare room lit by @ small 
oil lamp and an old woman 
sitting by the fire. Bob knocked 
at the door. 

They could hear the old 
woman call out something in 
Turkish. The chopping ceased 
and presently the door was 
opened by @ dark-skinned girl 
of about fourteen. She had a 
frightened, defensive aspect and 
grasped the wood-chopper firmly 
in her right hand. 

Bob reassured her in Greek, 
telling her who they were. The 
gitl’s relief was evident; she 
translated to the old woman in 
Turkish and invited them in- 
side. Bob understood that they 
were refugees trying to get to 
Salonica and promised to help 
them. Whilst Leslie warmed 
herself at the fire and the 
Greek girl hastily prepared 
coffee, Bob sat down at the 
table and wrote in his note-book 
a letter to the control post 
at the nearest railway station 
which would ensure their case 
being inquired into. He also 
gave the girl a sum of money 
which made her eyes open in 
wonder. Then he began to 
ask questions, and elicited the 
fact that their mistress, an 
old lady, had gone to live in 
Stamboul as the new ‘govern- 
ment had confiscated her 
property. 

“Why ?” asked Eccles, 

The old woman here became 
gatrulous in Turkish, and catch- 
ing the name of Kiam Bekir, 
Kecles asked the girl who was 
the owner of the big house. It 
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was no other than Fotini, the 
mother of the notorious brig- 
and. The girl herself, Theo- 
phanie, was a Greek slave 
belonging to Fotini who had 
hidden when the family moved 
to Constantinople and had 
attached herself to the 
gardener’s old mother. Since 
the evacuation one moon earlier 
the house had been twice 
pillaged by soldiery and fugi- 
tives and the gardener had 
disappeared. They had been 
robbed of everything and had 
had to hide for their lives. 

Then gradually Bob drew 
from her a strange and mel- 
ancholy story. 

One night towards the end 
of the summer a captive Frank 
had been brought by sea from 
Anatolia and put in charge of 
Fotini’s men. It was under- 
stood that he was an important 
prisoner held for ransom, and 
there were strict orders that 
he should not be told where he 
was or allowed to communicate 
with the outside world. He 
was confined in the boudoir 
of the haremlik, and she, Theo- 
phanie, had nursed him through 
the fever. As he got better 
she became very attached to 
him and was able to serve 
him in many ways. His days 
were spent in reading the old 
French books in the house, in 
writing and playing the piano. 
Though allowed to walk in the 
grounds, he was always guarded. 
Then the confinement and the 
loneliness of his life, aided no 
doubt by the miasma of the 
delta, brought on a relapse ; 
the fever seized him again, and 

4 
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in spite of all her efforts and 
those of the Hakim he died. 
They buried him in the garden. 
She herself had put up the 
little cross. As she told her 
story the girl wept, and Leslie 
sobbed in sympathy as it was 
translated to her. 

*“‘ You say he wrote ? ” asked 
Bob. ‘‘ Where are his letters ? ” 

“JT will fetch them,” said 
the girl, and she produced from 
some bedding a small parcel of 
manuscript. Yes, there was the 
whole tragic history. Pierre’s 
attempt at a diary, giving an 
account of his capture and 
abduction, a letter to his father 
and one to Nina Zinopoulos, 
and a few French sonnets of 
merit in the style of André 
Chénier. There was nothing 
more, for writing had been for- 
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bidden, and some of his letters 
had been found and burnt by 
his gaolers, 

That was the end of the 
pathetic story. 

It was now already late, and 
for some time they had heard 
the impatient and anxions 
Champney firing the two bar. 
rels that they had agreed upon 
as a rallying signal. 

After taking leave of Theo 
phanie and the old woman and 
promising to see them 
they went out into the siil 
night and stood for a moment 
by the lonely grave. 

There was a great sound of 
wings overhead. 

“What is that?” 
whispered. 

“Only a swan,” answered 
Eccles, “ flying south.” 


Leslie 
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BUSINESS—A LA MODE PROVENGALE. 


BY THE HON. LADY FORTESCUE, 


Ir business is business in 
other parts of the world, here 
in Provence it is fun. 

Let those who complain of 
the snatch-and-grab methods 
of commerce in this century, 
and, the rush and hustle of 
modern life, come and shop 
with me in a Provengal town. 

Here there is a lovely leisure 
in all our doings. The sun 
shines so gloriously, the sky 
is so incredibly blue, and the 
scent of flowers, warmed by 
the sunshine, so drowsy and 
intoxicating that there is every 
inducement to be lazy and 
leisurely. 

A stranger without humour 
might perhaps be maddened 
by the ways of the Provencaux, 
but he whom God has endowed 
with much patience and a little 
humour will enjoy them. 

For a shopping expedition 
here, one also requires a large 
and capacious string bag. For- 
signers coming to Provence are 
apt to line their string bags 
with some attractive colour, 
thus protecting their purchases 
from dust and rain and modest- 
ly concealing their household 
supplies. Not so the Proven- 
(aux, who prefer an unveiled 
bag so as to allow the fat 
carrots, stout leeks, rotund 
cabbages and other prizes 
flched from under the very 
hoses of early-rising and enter- 


prising bonnes in the market 
to raise the envy of the 
defeated. 

To return home, staggering 
under the weight of a string 
bag bursting with purchases, 
is far more satisfactory than 
the surreptitious shopping of 
the uninitiated. There is a 
touch of distinction in the 
scaly leg of a fine chicken stick- 
ing out triumphantly through 
the meshes, or (if the bonne be 
shopping for a French house- 
hold) a live rabbit squealing 
and squiggling within it, poor 
beastie, as proof to Madame, 
when it makes its eventual 
appearance stewed in white 
or red wine, that it is really 
fresh meat. If both hands are 
occupied, the right holding the 
string bag and the left grasping 
an equally bulky one of Ameri- 
can cloth, one is proud indeed, 
for one represents a well-fur- 
nished house with a well-re- 
plenished larder. That is the 
viewpoint of the bonne. There 
is snobbery even in shopping. 

To appear in the market 
without a filet (string bag) is 
deeply resented by the vendors. 
That I learned early. Packing- 
paper is rare and local news- 
papers are sparsely paged; 
string is almost unknown, and 
raffia costs money. I was 
regarded with a reproachful 
eye; 1 was marked down as a 
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novice ; and, as I was informed 
by Emilia, my bonne, on my re- 
turn, the price of the vendor’s 
time wasted in packing up my 
purchases was added to the 
bill for goods supplied. It is 
cheaper far to carry a string 
bag when shopping in Provence. 

I was also taught that when 
marketing one should never be 
content with the goods dis- 
played on the stalls. The more 
difficult Madame is, the more 
she will be respected. Very 
soon I learned to bend the 
beaks and breast-bones of naked 
hens (if they do not bend they 
have been climbing mountains 
too long) and to massage their 
horrid legs. I became very 
knowing in the fish market, 
gingerly lifting the gills of the 
fish to peer into the red horror 
within (if it is not red it is not 
fresh) and gazing intently into 
their glazed eyes, sometimes 
varnished over with red paint 
to make them glisten. Then, 
instructed by Emilia, I would 
turn disdainfully aside, bid the 
vendor adiew and inform him 
over my shoulder that I found 
nothing worthy of my con- 
sideration on his stall that day. 

The effect of this little piece 
of acting is always magical. If 
Madame plays her part really 
well, that salesman will sud- 
denly grin and dive under his 
stall. There will follow a 
frenzied invisible scuffling and 
spuffling, and he will shortly 
reappear with a really young 
and tender chicken or splendid 
slippery fish caught in the 
Mediterranean that morning 
and sometimes gasping still. 
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He will nod his head and wink 
his eye at Madame, and inform 
her delightedly — what she 
knows already—that he keeps 
@ very special store for cys. 
tomers who know what is what, 

But all this takes time, Ajj 
Shopping in Provence takes 
time ; and when Emilia regu- 
larly informs me on her belated 
return from market twice 9 
week that, owing to the press 
of people, she lost the local, bus 
by two minutes (it is never by 
more or less than two minutes), 
I can fully sympathise with 
that white lie. 

For marketing here is such 
fun. In addition to meeting 
all one’s friends and hearing 
the gossip of every household 
in the neighbourhood, how this 
Madame can be tiresome and 
that Monsieur loves his food, 
one can see (and hear) Lire, 

What more amusing than to 
watch the pompous Monsieur 
Jeannot slip on a piece of 
banana skin and skid into a 
heap of oranges, some of which 
scatter under the stalls and are 
swiftly prigged by alert urchins, 
while other marketers roller- 
skate on the remainder ? What 
@ rush to rescue the poor 
Monsieur Jeannot when he 
finally comes to rest upon 4 
gigantic pat of butter, leaving 
the impress of an exasperated 
stern. Even the discomfited 
Spaniard, who sells the oranges, 
and massive Madame Gorini, 
who vends that butter, join in 
laughing sympathy as they 
collect their fruits and scrape 
and slap the butter back into 
shape. Everybody — except 
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paps Monsieur Jeannot— 
feels better for an episode such 
as this. 

All peasants have their the- 
gtrical instinct, and each tiny 
incident must always be dra- 
matised and made into a tra- 
gedy, comedy, or farce, else 
life would be but a dull affair. 

One day when I was shop- 
ping a Sudden shriek rent the 
hot atmosphere of the market- 
place, and every eye turned 
towards the Droguerie from 
whence that shriek came. Out 
into the sunshine burst stout 
Widow Pin, who owns the 
shop, gasping for air, clasping 
her ample tumpkin and rolling 
her little black eyes. She was 
seized with a paroxysm of 
sneezing and coughing, and, as 
sympathetic friends banged her 
on the back and flapped their 
aprons in her face, she gasped 
out that she had sniffed by 
mistake a bottle of Sel Am- 
momiae (ammonia), mistaking 
it for the popular disinfectant 
Kau de Javel. 

Consolation was immediately 
offered in the form of an apéritif 
by Monsieur Jacques, a miserly 
bachelor, who has had his eye 
on that Droguerie business for 
years, and evidently thought 
that the price of that consola- 
tory restorative might in the 
end prove to be a good invest- 
ment. After all, the widow is 
lonely ; she is many years his 
senior ; and, if he could induce 
her to marry him, she will 
almost certainly predecease 
him, leaving him the proud 
owner of one of the most pros- 
Perous shops in the town. And 
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so that episode closed on a 
note of hope. 

Much as I love marketing, I 
have realised that if I deprived 
Emilia of her bi-weekly pur- 
chasing expeditions I should 
probably deprive myself of her 
services. I find that she gets 
better prices than I, and, know- 
ing her market inside out and 
having personal friends at every 
stall, she gets far better mer- 
chandise. 

Of course in many cases it is 
dangerous to leave the market- 
ing to the bonne, for she will 
probably add centimes to every 
purchase marked down in her 
little note-book and pocket the 
surplus. But Emilia does not 
do that. If she gets little 
presents and commissions here 
and there, that is her business 
and not my affair, for never 
yet have I detected a higher 
price noted in her grubby little 
book. 

But although I find it wiser 
and more politic to leave food- 
stores to Emilia, I can at least 
enjoy shopping by myself 
and with appreciative English 
friends. 

One of these wanted a new 
pair of bedroom slippers to 
match her blue dressing-gown. 
Accordingly we slid together 
down the steep and narrow 
streets of the old town, and 
there, in Rue Droite (so called 
because, like ‘‘ The Street that 
was called Straight’ in the 
East, it is the twistiest in the 
town), she saw in alittle window 
exactly what she wanted. 

There, lying beside a neat 
pair of grey slippers, were the 
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very blue ones she had set 
forth to find. Entering joy- 
fully, she asked the shopkeeper 
the price of that blue pair of 
slippers. 

He looked at her doubtfully. 
The grey pair were far more chic, 
and cheaper, too, he informed 
her. 

Perhaps ; but it was the blue 
pair she wanted. They matched 
her peignoir exactly. What was 
their price ? 

They were not her size, 
protested the little man, but 
the grey pair would, he was 


convinced, fit Madame per- 
fectly. 
Madame became slightly irri- 


tated ; she also became obsti- 
nate. She did not want the 
grey slippers. Surely there 
would be another blue pair 
of a larger size in one of the 
many boxes with which his 
shelves were piled ? 

There might be, said the 
shopman, shaking his head 
dubiously, but also — there 
might not. Now the grey pair 
of slippers were perfect for 
Madame, exactly her size, and 
the colour toned so well with 
her grey hair. 

Why might she not have the 
slippers she wanted ? demanded 
Madame in amused exaspera- 
tion. Would it not be easy to 
look for another blue pair and 
80 satisfy her ? 

No, not easy, she was in- 
formed emphatically. It would 
mean the ascent—perhaps the 
repeated ascent—of a ladder, 
the opening, probably with no 
satisfactory result, of many 
boxes. The day was hot and 
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he was tired. If Madame 
would only buy that grey pair 
of slippers she would certaj 

be delighted with them, and 
he would be extremely grateful 
to her for sparing him the 
trouble involved in a search 
for another blue pair. Or, with 
a Sudden flash of inspiration, 
if Madame would come again 
in a fortnight’s time, he would 
have had time by then for 
thorough search at his leisure, 

My friend, overcome by his 
piteous expression and the 
Provencal method of salesman- 
ship, thereupon took her de- 
parture with me, and we 
laughed all the way home, 
The little slipper merchant had 
not excited our admiration for 
his business methods, but he 
had established a bond of 
human sympathy between the 
three of us, for we could 80 
perfectly understand his aver- 
sion from exerting himself in 
that heat, and liked him for 
confessing the real reason for 
his reluctance. 

I think that is the chief 
charm of living in Provence, 
the perfectly natural behaviour 
of the people. They express 
exactly what they are feeling 
without shame and without 
reserve. They are so human 
and, therefore, so easy to under- 
stand, and to love. 

The little barber of the town 
is a great friend of mine. | 
made his acquaintance in the 
following manner. My hus- 
band having been ill for some 
time and unable to shave him- 
self, grew restive under his 
growth of beard, and I, who 
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particularly dislike ‘ beavers,’ 
driving to the town 

to collect the local barber and 
pringing him to the bedchamber 
of Monsieur. This brilliant 
idea was greeted with enthu- 
siaam, and I accordingly made 
an appointment and drove forth 
next morning to the town. 

The little barber was already 
hopping about on his doorstep 
dad in an immaculate white 
eat and brushing his new 
‘frilby ’ hat. 

“ Chapeau Anglais!” he ex- 
daimed proudly, waving it at 
mein greeting. He then popped 
it on his head at a rakish angle 
that was entirely French, picked 
up the implements of his trade, 
the patent mowing-machine, 
the soap, the strop, the razor 
and the little scissors, which 
were, of course, insufficiently 
wapped up in a page of 
['Eelaireur de Nice, dropped 
them all in his excitement, 
crawled round and under the 
car, into the gutter and all 
over the pavement in search 
of them like an excited centi- 
pede, thereby tripping up sev- 
eral respectable citizens and 
getting himself thoroughly dis- 
liked. 

I watched the scene de- 
lightedly. Hats were doffed, 
apologies made amid a frenzy 
of staccato bowing and the 
sound of nervous laughter, ex- 
Planations given to the police- 
man on duty who came up to 
expostulate with me for draw- 
ing up my car on the wrong 
side of the road and remaining 
for so long in a forbidden 
position ; and at last the little 


barber was packed, complete 
with instruments, into my car 
and we drove off. 

I asked the little man which 
road he would prefer to take, 
and, although various clients 
were impatiently awaiting his 
ministrations in the shop, he 
promptly chose the longest 
route. It was not every day, 
he said, that he had the oppor- 
tunity of a drive in so smart a 
car, and never before had he 
been driven by 80 gracious a 
lady. He bounced about in 
his seat excitedly, pointed to 
objects of interest with an 
agitated arm stretched dan- 
gerously across my eyes, waved 
salutations proudly to his 
friends and generally made 
himself an amusing nuisance. 

Arrived within the Domaine, 
he suddenly espied Hilaire, our 
gardener, recognised him as 
an old friend, and became so 
restless that I perforce stopped 
the car to allow the gesticulat- 
ing little creature to alight and 
shake hands with his old com- 
rade. 

** Nous avons fait la guerre 
ensemble!” explains Hilaire, 
working the little barber’s arm 
up and down like a pump- 
handle. ‘‘ Comment ¢a va, mon 
vieun ?” 

Realising that Monsieur, up- 
stairs, would be chafing to get 
rid of “‘ his accursed beard,” as 
he calls it, I curtailed the ex- 
change of inquiries, compli- 
ments and war-time reminis- 
cences and hustled the little 
barber upstairs. 

He plied his scissors and 
razor with skill and dexterity. 














It was the preliminaries, the 
compliments, the removal of 
the Trilby hat, the mopping of 
the brow, the admiring excla- 
mations about the house of 
Monsieur and Madame that 
took the time. When the cere- 
mony was over and Monsieur, 
smooth and beaming, leaned 
back in his chair with a sigh 
of content; when Madame had 
been fetched to see how beauti- 
ful he looked and had received 
the first unprickly salutation 
for some weeks (while the little 
barber discreetly turned his 
back), she, in her turn, plied 
the little man with compli- 
ments upon his skill, and her- 
self brought him wine and bis- 
cuits on a lordly dish before 
driving him back to face his 
furious customers waiting in 
the shop. 

On the return drive he 
assured me that in future he 
was mine to command for the 
smallest service, and that if 
the health of Monsieur should 
at any time relapse and Madame 
be anxious, I had only to send 
a telephone message to the 
shop, and, when his day’s 
work should be over, he would 
come and watch by the bed of 
Monsieur during the nights so 
that Madame might gain a 
little repose. 

How touching! The little 
barber, like all Provencaux, 
has a heart. The toilette of 
Monsieur took time to accom- 
plish, but how worth while 
were those two hours. 

In the spring, by some mis- 
chance, Monsieur dropped and 
broke his eyeglass. In Pro- 
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vence, where houses haye 
marble or tiled floors in thei 
halls and passages, a dropped 
eyeglass is almost certainly g 
broken eyeglass. Cursing Softly 
to himself, he walked to the 
town and made his way down 
the tortuous streets to the shop 
of the optician, where he or. 
dered half a dozen eyeglasses, 
Returning for them after the 
promised fortnight, he was told, 
to his great annoyance, that 
there had been such pressure 
of work owing to the imminent 
premiére Communion that his 
order had not yet been com- 
pleted. 

“Does everyone wear an 
eyeglass for that particular 
service ? ” he inquired irritably, 
and was told by the little 
optician, who was much hut 
by the levity of the question, 
that his little daughter was 
one of the candidates and 
that her father and mother had 
been very much overworked in 
consequence, preparing her out- 
fit, inviting god-parents and 
relatives to attend the ceremony 
and the banquet afterwards. 
The importance of business in 
Provence pales before the im- 
portance of these family events. 
In France the family comes 
even before the amassing of 
money. 

At the feast held by a sister 
of our Emilia after Ia 
premiere Communion of het 
little niece, every relative 
brought his or her complete 
family. A room was hired in 
@ little hotel and decorated at 
great expense, and one corner 
of it was hidden by a flower- 
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decked screen to conceal a 
huge divan, also flower-strewn, 
on which were piled the babes, 
new-born and otherwise, of all 
the invited guests in one 
glorious squealing heap. Their 
cries were completely drowned, 
so Emilia assured me, by the 
loud- speaker relaying opera 
from Rome, which was lent by 
the management, and by the 
impromptu music provided by 
one and all in turn. At inter- 
vals during this repast certain 
plushing young mothers retired 
pehind the screen to assuage 
the appetites of their young, 
and towards morning there was 
peace as baby after baby fell 
asleep among the drooping 
flowers. 

But the great point was that 
every single member of that 
family had been present on the 
great occasion, coming from 
distant provinces, leaving their 
respective jobs to take care of 
themselves until such time as 
the family festivities should 
cease, 

Conseils de famille also in- 
terrupt business for an in- 
definite time. We suffer from 
them frequently. I have never 
made up my mind as to which 
is the more shattering to our 
domestic equilibrium: these 
family councils or the mourning 
of our staff. The telephone is 
a new and useful toy to them, 
and is monopolised at all hours 
when some family event is to 
take place. Emilia sits en- 
throned on the divan in the 
hall, wound up in telephone 
cords and wires, grasping the 
receiver in both floury (or 
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fishy, or meaty, or vegetabley) 
hands, puce in the face with 
excitement, shrieking condol- 
ences and counsel and arranging 
appointments with one and 
all of her family at the top of 
her voice. 

I have no wish to eavesdrop, 
but unless I climbed to the 
highest peak of the Alps I 
could hardly avoid overhearing 
the plans of Emilia and those 
of her family. The news that 
we are to lose her immediately 
—and for several days—while 
her family affairs or funeral 
feasts are in train, floats up to 
me as I try to write in my 
isolated tower. It is presently 
confirmed by Emilia herself, 
who soon is heard climbing up 
my tower staircase rather like 
the little engine of the train 
Sud as it puffs and snorts up 
our mountain gradient. 

Of course I consent to let 
her go. When we first came 
to Provence I was inclined to 
resent these upheavals of our 
domestic peace, until a wise 
friend who has lived here for 
years pointed out to me how 
well worth while these con- 
cessions were, what happiness 
they gave and what devoted 
service was given in return. 

And so we always resign 
ourselves with what patience 
we can muster to the period 
of discomfort that follows upon 
Emilia’s tumultuous departure. 
A bereaved and cheerless quiet 
descends upon the house until, 
some days later, she bursts 
upon us again without warning 
(the telephone, it appears, is 
only used among her relatives), 
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and the house is once more 
flooded with comfort and cheer- 
ful noise. Emilia is back again, 
her family affairs, for the 
moment, settled. 

Of course I have to hear all 
the ins and outs of whatever 
affair has been in hand, and I 
confess that I enjoy these 
graphic recitals. On one occa- 
sion Emilia had to attend the 
Mass arranged for her family 
at the end of a period of 
mourning for some relative. 
Oh! the telephonings and the 
little journeys into the town 
and surrounding country to 
rope in all the relations, and 
the difficulty of collecting them 
all on the same day at the 
same hour. One sister had 
influenza ; the baby of another 
was teething and could not be 
left ; a brother in the country 
was picking his olives with his 
family; a cousin had just 
killed a pig, and the sausage- 
man, who visits all outlying 
farms and makes hams, saus- 
ages, &c., for the peasants’ 
store, was expected on the 
suggested day. The compli- 
cations were endless; but at 
last Emilia, who is an excellent 
organiser and administrator, 
managed to fix a date con- 
venient to them all, and 
returned from her last ex- 
pedition flushed and somewhat 
exhausted, but triumphant. 

They had chosen 7 A.M. for 
their Mass because, being early, 
it was cheaper—half-price, in 
fact. This meant that Emilia 
must sleep at home because 
the local bus to the town did 
not start early enough. She 
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left an easily arranged meg 
for us and bustled off in her 
mourning crape, string bag in 
hand because after the servicg 
she would visit the market and 
bring back her household stores, 
so killing two birds with one 
stone. 

She returned next day— 
FURIOUS. 

The whole family—twenty 
of them—had duly assembled; 
her organisation was complete, 
but alas! the priest had for. 
gotten all about their special 
Mass. There they all wer, 
shivering in their best black, 
for the morning was cold and 
grey, but no priest. 

At length he arrived, too 
late, and suggested that they 
should have a later service, 
and pay a double fee, of course, 

Not they ! What an idea! 

Hearing the shrill and spirited 
account of this contretemps from 
the lips of Emilia, I could well 
imagine the scene and the 
noise—the voice of Emilia mul- 
tiplied by twenty. In the end 
the priest suggested desperately 
that the family should attend 
another special Mass which 
was being said for another 
mourning party, and this they 
did. 

But to pay fees to share the 
flowers and prayers arranged 
for a man unknown to them 
had proved the last straw, and 
Emilia’s family had returned 
to the parental mansion to 
drink coffee, into which they 
doubtless poured the bitter gall 
of their resentment. 

Our omelette was very well 
beaten that morning, and heat- 
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ing the violence in the kitchen 

[imagined that Emilia was, in 

spirit, beating up that negligent 
iest into a froth. 

And so that episode ended, 
put we have no security that 
our lives may not again be 
disturbed, for the Provencal 
peasant is the most litigious 

. He is always suing 
his neighbour for something— 
generally about boundaries of 
property—and on market day 
the outer office of the lawyer 
is packed to suffocation with 
peasants, So bursting with their 
grievances that their broad- 
doth positively cracks as. they 
sit waiting their turn to let off 
steam in the inner sanctuary. 

Emilia has quarrelsome 
brothers, and their father rashly 
parcelled out his old rambling 
house between them at his 
death. Emilia has one floor 
of the house, and the electric 
meter is in it. The consump- 
tio for the whole house is 
recorded on this meter, and 
unless the brothers fork out 
their share and pay it to her, 
she is responsible for the com- 
plete payment to the company. 
One can imagine the complica- 
tions that arise. But she can 
revenge herself upon the de- 
faulters by pulling out the main 
plug and plunging the whole 
house in darkness. However, 
her brothers inherit the same 
invincible spirit, and they re- 
taliate promptly by cutting off 
the water supply of the house, 
“ main being in their portion 

it. 

Then they all, in turn, visit 
the lawyer, and war rages until 


such a time as one or other of 
them is ill or overtaken by 
some misfortune, when imme- 
diately all petty squabbles are 
forgotten and the complete 
family rush and rally round 
the unfortunate. Electric light 
floods the house once more and 
water flows freely from every 
tap. 

I once had occasion to con- 
sult a Provengallawyer. It was 
about a cheque paid in advance 
for goods which were not de- 
livered. The man of law prom- 
ised to write a stringent letter 
and to produce cheque or goods 
within the week. Three weeks 
passed. The lawyer was always 
engaged six deep whenever I 
called to see him, and his tele- 
phone number was always en- 
gaged. And then one day an 
odd taxi-driver in the town met 
me by chance in the market, 
stopped his car, skipped out and 
informed me that he had met 
Monsieur le Notaire (my lawyer) 
in the street a few days before 
and the lawyer had asked him 
to tell me—if he chanced to 
see me—that it would be quite 
all right about my cheque. 
So is business conducted in 
Provence. 

Postal business here is also 
conducted in the same charm- 
ingly informal manner. At one 
time there was a very attrac- 
tive little lady in charge of 
one of the lesser Post Offices. 
Her sleek head, her almond 
eye, her tinted face and wicked 
red mouth proved a great lure 
to all the males of the town, 
who found every possible ex- 
cuse to visit the Post Office. 
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She was extremely efficient, 
and proved many times a day 
that it is possible to do several 
things at the same time. She 
telephoned telegrams while 
handing out stamps and making 
eyes at some man, and fre- 
quently she examined the stock 
of some itinerant vendor of silk 
stockings or fancy goods whilst 
conducting her business. 

If one were in @ hurry it 
was generally wiser to go else- 
where for postal matter. This 
lady never neglected hers for a 
moment, but the queue of 
admirers was long, and unless 
one visited the Post Office 
early it meant a long wait. 
If one had leisure, of course, 
@ visit to that office was better 
than a play. 

But in all Provencal Post 
Offices the business is leisurely 
and interrupted. Not only do 
petty savings of the peasants 
take long to deposit, English 
telegrams an age to telephone 
and the payment of tele- 
phone accounts, which must be 
entered, docketed and stamped 
(the subscriber always paying 
for the receipt stamp), an inter- 
minable time to discharge, but 
sometimes domestic matters 
intervene. 

Once I had to wait while 
the Postmaster fixed up a 
complete funeral of one of his 
relatives by the telephone on 
his desk, suggesting that Aunt 
So-and-So should take the char- 
a-bane from such-and-such a 
town to the appointed place ; 
that Uncle Someone-Else should 
go by train; that little Paul 
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should be left at home; that 
the funeral should be of fy 
premiére classe (a first-class 
funeral is fully plumed ang 
decorated), and so on, even to 
the menu for the feast at the 
end of the morning. When it 
was all satisfactorily fixed up, 
the Postmaster gravely asked 
me what my business was and 
how best he might serve me, 
Whilst conducting it, he also 
gave me many intimate details 
of the fatal malady which had 
proved too strong for this 
deceased relative, and _ since 
then he has treated me as 
though I were a member of his 
family. 

Another day I had to send 
an English telegram. Entering 
@ small Post Office on the out- 
skirts of a big coastal town, I 
was greeted cheerfully by a 
little apple-cheeked woman in 
the office, who peeped out at 
me through the aperture in her 
glass screen. I was, for a 
wonder, the only other person 
in the Post Office. 

I asked for a telegraph form ; 
the Postmistress supplied one, 
saw me comfortably settled at 
a@ small table pulling whiskers 
out of the only cross-nibbed 
pen before dipping it into a 
small bottle of purple mud, and 
then addressed me. 

She could see that Madame 
had a good heart, and therefore 
she was emboldened to ask if 
Madame would mind being 
left alone to write her telegram ! 
Madame Carron, over the way; 
was expecting the arrival of 
her first baby at any moment, 
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and she (the Postmistress) felt 
that the poor woman needed 
encouragement. A little visit 
would not take long. If 
Madame happened to finish 
writing her telegram before 
the Postmistress returned— 
well! there was a comfortable 
stove to warm the feet and 
plenty to read. A hand was 
swept out in comprehensive 
gesture, which included the 
Telephone Directory, various 
posters explaining the advan- 
tage of insuring against hail, 
fire, theft, and other thrilling 
literature. 

Madame, of course, nodded 
assent. Fortunately my tele- 
gram was not very urgent, and 
I also became curious to know 
if Madame Carron had drawn 
a@ son or a daughter in the 
great lottery. 

The little Postmistress came 
out from behind her screen, 
trotted across the office and 
out of the door, which she 
carefully locked after her for 
fear of thieves. I felt that it 
was @ great tribute to the 
honesty of my countenance to 
be locked in alone with the 
till, the money orders, the 
postage stamps and a mass of 
official documents. 

After twenty minutes—and 
it took nearly that to persuade 
the vile pen to make legible 
signs on the fourth telegraph 
form after three had already 
been spoiled—back came the 
Postmistress. 

She entered in a great bustle. 
The baby had not yet arrived, 
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but the midwife had hopes and 
the doctor had been sent for. 
Had it not been for her devo- 
tion to duty—duty must al- 
ways come before everything 
if one held an official position 
—the Postmistress would cer- 
tainly have waited for the 
dénouement. 

She then took my telegram, 
and, a8 a reward for my 
patience and my good heart, 
the word Angleterre was knocked 
off from the text, thus saving 
me two franoes fifty centimes. 
Moreover I gained yet another 
friend. 

Since then, when I chance 
to enter that Post Office, I 
am always given news of the 
little daughter of Madame Car- 
ron and am treated almost as 
an honorary godmother. 

So, at the price of a little 
patience and time, does one 
amass friends in this lovely 
land; and, as I have long 
since learned that life is the 
fuller of joys because the fuller 
of friends, I consider myself 
a rich and happy woman, in 
spite of the broken £ sterling. 

To attempt to speed things 
up in Provence is but a further 
waste of time and energy. It 
is exactly like trying to swim 
in warm mud. Better far just 
to wallow cosily in it. To 
change the ways of the Pro- 
vengaux one would be obliged 
to change their character and 
climate—both impossibilities— 
and I, for one, should hate to 
do either, even had I the 
power. 
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CORNISH INTERLUDE. 


BY L. LUARD. 


‘Thou art not for the fashion of these times, 
Where none will sweat but for promotion, 
And having that, do choke their service up 
Even with the having.” 


THE long lining season was 
over. From the Eddystone to 
Trevose Head, from the fishing 
grounds extending each year 
in steadily widening circles 
centred at the Wolf, the Long- 
ships and Land’s End, the 
western fleets had returned, 
leaving those waters, which 
open into the broad sweep of 
the western ocean, dark and 
desolate under leaden skies and 
driving wrack. 

Orion, Valiant, Nellie Boy, 
Fisher Lad, Pathfinder, Cornish- 
man and many others, painted 
in Celtic colours less flamboyant 
than the brilliant hues of the 
Breton boats across the channel, 
lay at rest in Newlyn, Meva- 
gissey, Looe, St Ives and other 
smaller ports, preparing for the 
herring. 

One morning, in the middle 
of November, Darkie Tom, 
skipper of the Fearless, wrote 
to me that he was ready for 
seeking. Times had been fair 
to middling, except for the 
foreign trawlers, whose new 
close-meshed net “ don’t let so 
much as a sprat escape.” Still, 
he was hoping the herrings 
would prove champion this 
year, and tide them nicely 
over the winter. They were 
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due round the corner of the 
land, and the St Ives boats 
were putting to sea. 

I had a day to spare and 
motored down. 

Newlyn, hard set in winter 
slumber, made no stir and no 
sound. The rows of cottages 
climbing the cliff, tier upon 
tier, showed little sign of life, 
The streets were empty of 
traffic, the shops nearly empty 
of custom; I had difficulty 
even in finding a shelter for 
the car. And when I pulled 
on sea-boots, took off my coat 
and struggled into a thick 
sweater, and threw an oilskin 
over my arm, the anamic 
lantern-jawed youth who had 
directed me to the garage 
stared incredulously. 

“‘Have the boats gone to 
sea?’ I asked, disconcerted 
by his scrutiny. 

“Dunno; suppose them’s 
going seekin’ in hour or two,” 
he remarked, and suddenly 
broke into an overt grin. 
“‘Reckon ’ee must be daft to 
ship along them folks,” he 
continued. ‘‘ ’Tis little better 
than slavery to my way of 
thinkin’.”’ 

“Why,” I said, astonished; 
“ they’re making a living.” 
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“jZivin’?” He laughed. 
«Phem old jossers spends their 
time tryin’ to persuade we 
young folk to join ’em; but 
we knows @ tidy sight better. 
Share men we'd be then and 
no chance with dole.” 

“J see,” I remarked ; 
“you'd rather prop up a wall 
than go fishing ? ” 

A suspicion of colour touched 
his cheeks. ‘‘ We that’s been 
educated do surely know one 
thing from t’other,” he re- 
tuned, and pocketed the coin 
I gave him with easy non- 
chalance. 

I felt depressed, for his words 
were true. The inshore fisher- 
men of the west country were 
unable to man their vessels. 
As the older men retired, their 
boats were laid up and sold, 
often for a song. For years 
a slow retrogression had set 
in, then, after the war, the pace 
increased with menacing per- 
sistence. Threatened by in- 
creasing competition, but en- 
couraged by the spurious rise 
in commodity prices, they 
turned to the bondage of power 
and speed with traditional re- 
luctanee, often with doubt and 
misgiving; one by one the 
ochred lugs, shining tawny 
against the setting sun, dis- 
appeared, giving place to the 
deep-throated pulse of slow- 
running engines. Working costs 
increased, but the winds of 
heaven no longer lured with 
deceitful promise. Machinery 
had banished irregular land- 
ings, and the demand was 
steady. 

Then the shadow of mass 
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production darkened the bul- 
warks of the land and spread 
steadily over the face of the 
sea. Subsidised by their Gov- 
ernments, the foreigners’ ships 
congregated off the coast in 
increasing numbers turned to 
an endless Armada. They 
poached, often with impunity ; 
they ravaged the fecundity of 
the grounds; and the heavy 
landings, thrown haphazard on 
the open market, caused in- 
creasing bitterness and dis- 
content. 

These thoughts, unpleasant 
companions, marched with me 
a8 I made my way to the har- 
bour. A few longshoremen, 
drawing at their pipes, mut- 
tered with slow deliberation 
that the boats might be putting 
to sea. As I rounded the 
corner of a street I caught a 
glimpse of: blue waters, and a 
moment later the fleet came 
into sight. They lay alongside 
the quay, a long line of boats, 
with short upright mizzen- 
masts, and tabernacled fore+ 
masts resting on top of small 
wheelhouses. From forty to 
fifty feet long, with a beam of 
ten and twelve feet, their bows 
tapered to a point then fell 
into a proud upright stem that 
ran into the line of a straight 
keel and ended in a short 
tucked-up counter, or the easy 
rake of transom stern, above 
bold curving quarters and clean 
sweet runs. 

Tradition, the experience of 
long past generations, stood 
enthroned in these boats built 
by master craftsmen from hand- 
carved models. Oak and elm 
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and veined pitch-pine, true in 
grain and crook, spiked home 
with galvanised nails, were 
fashioned into hulls that still 
retained the hard-won virtues 
of the Cornish lugger — the 
ability to range the short 
breaking seas of the continental 
shelf with buoyant grace, the 
gift of swift recovery and yield- 
ing recoil, the secret of easy 
stability and swooping soar. 

The fish market, a dark 
green shed, was barred and 
shuttered; but groups of 
middle-aged men stood on the 
pier, hands in pockets. Their 
weather-limned faces were dark, 
swarthy, as if touched by 
southern blood; their hands 
gnarled and rough. They wore 
blue sweaters, cloth caps and 
heavy leather sea-boots. From 
time to time they broke into 
subdued snatches of laughter, 
then relapsed into silence, star- 
ing down at the granite flag- 
stones, glancing, for long 
periods, at sea and sky, running 
lidded eyes over the line of 
boats. Occasionally one left 
his companions and strolled 
slowly along the quay, puffing 
at his pipe with an indifferent 
and calm placidity. 

There was no sign of my 
friend. Darkie, as I knew, 
was usually first man out, first 
home and first to land his 
catch on the market—a sure 
foundation to renown and fame. 
I approached an ancient mar- 
iner, curved and crippled by 
rheumatism, a small white mon- 
grel acting as his escort. 

“Have ’ee seen Tom?” I 
asked. 
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“Darkie Tom?” he piped 
in a cracked voice, t 
watery eyes upon me, 

I nodded. 

He considered me gravely, 
then turned to the dog. “ Eh, 
Stormy, ’ave ’ee seen brother 
Darkie up along?” A tail 
wagged vigorously and two 
grubby paws rose and rested 
on his frayed baggy trousers, 
“‘ Don’t be so forthy,” he repri- 
manded. ‘‘ What do ’ee want? 
Scrowled pilchers? ’Tis a tidy 
long time since ’ee’ve tasted 
’?em—eh, Stormy ? Times ain’t 
what they were, boy. They 
do fair frighten me out o’ my 
daylights when I lies awake in 
the bed.” 

‘Do ’ee think Darkie’s hay- 
ing forty winks in the bed?” 

“Nay, nay,’ he croaked, 
“I met him full butt come 
early this arternoon.” 

I glanced at the boats, al- 
ready half lost in rising gloom, 
and thought I saw Fearless, 
her rubbing strake picked out 
in red above a blue hull and 
black upper works. Then 4 
voice hailed me from afar, 
** Allo! ’ow are ’ee doin’ ?” 

I turned. There he was, just 
as usual, his short stocky figure 
swaying to an undulating gait, 
his broad wrinkled face puck- 
ered in an open smile, his 
bushy eyebrows curling up 
wards with the sweep of a drill 
sergeant’s moustaches. 

“Proper, thanks; ‘ows 
self ? ” 

We shook hands. “ Cham- 
pion ; an’ missus, she do hope 
to see ’ee afore leavin’, ‘OW 
long ’ave ’ee got?” 
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“Only a day,” said. ‘ Go- 
ing out?” 

“Now you’m asking me 
something.” He thrust his 
nands deep in his trouser 
pockets, straddled his legs and 
stood scanning the sky with 
slow deliberation. 

“What do ’ee make 0’ 
weather, grandpa ? ’’ he shouted 
in the patriarch’s ear. 

“Sun suckers was thirstin’ 
sea this forenoon, if I mind 
aright,” the other quavered. 
“ All t’same, might be a shoal 
of fish along to deeps. ‘Tis 
good nough weather for besting 
n° 

Darkie whistled loudly, wav- 
ing an arm. A figure broke 
from one of the groups and 
strolled towards us. “ Bring 
suppers down, Zephaniah ; 
we'm sailin’,” he shouted, then 
faced me. ‘“‘ You’m very wel- 
come to what we’ve got—tattie 
cake an’ pasties an’ a nice dish 
0’ tay.” 

“Fine,” I said, “I want 
nothing better.” 

“Fair beats me what fun 
you’'m finds comin’ out along 
us ol’ fogeys,” he continued. 
“Still, it do make a change, 
I s’ppose, an’ the Lord He 
never meant us to bide in one 
little ol’ place all our natural 
lives,” 

“Ah,” I said slyly, ‘I’m 
waiting for a wreck.” 

The patriarch nodded his 
head vigorously, chuckled. “I 
do still mind them brave times 
along o’ father. Some on ’em 
gave us folk a tidy pile o’ 
savings.” He started to break 
into disjointed reminiscence, 
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and Darkie threw me a sur- 
reptitious wink. We said good 
night and moved off. 

“‘ Nigh a score years over his 
allottedspan,’’ Darkieremarked. 
*“ Little ol’ Luke’s quite ready 
to go if the Lord wants un; 
but please God He don’t.” 

“You live to a wonderful 
age down here,” I returned, 
repressing a smile, ‘‘ and many 
would like to know the 
secret,” 

“Tis all in the hands of 
the Lord,” Darkie reproved 
** We’m never knows when the 
call do come. The day arter 
Christmas Cobden Peters ’e 
went to ’is Maker. Poor body ; 
’e little thought that when ’e 
saw ‘is geese and turkeys 
hangin’ in shop winder, he'd 
be so soon arter them. My! 
an ’andsome corpse ’e made— 
fat as butter.” 

I felt the conversation was 
becoming morbid. Unless I 
changed the subject, Darkie 
would be launched on one of 
his favourite topics. Funerals 
assumed pride of place in his 
scheme of things, chased hot- 
footed by religion, superstition 
and the technicalities of his 
calling. Often I had seen him 
open the local paper and scan, 
with predatory eagerness, the 
obituary columns. 

“I do dearly love to see 
them that’s dead,” he once 
announced, then broke into a 
flood of anecdote about the 
unfortunate deceased that fairly 
made my hair stand on end. 
He was no respecter of persons 
or rank, If, by his standard 
of conduct, they were branded 
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as sinners, then eternal damna- 
tion was their lot—duke, knave, 
or fool—fire and brimstone and 
the bottomless pit. 

He walked towards Fearless 
and climbed aboard. Spick 
and span, despite her twelve 
years, decks washed and 
scrubbed, bulwarks gleaming 
white with new paint, she was 
kept better than many a yacht 
—kept Bristol fashion, Navy 
fashion. His eyes steadied on 
her with pride. To him she 
symbolised the purpose of ex- 
istence. She was the vehicle 
of all his desires, the embodi- 
ment of all his ideals, the con- 
summation of all his hopes and 
fears. For one moment he 
stood, one hand resting lightly 
against the wheelhouse — a 
rugged seafarer, an Elizabethan 
figure of prowess upholding the 
greatness and the burden of an 
unsurpassed heritage. 

The crew of five came saun- 
tering along the quay, carrying 
small white linen bags which 
contained their suppers. They 
nodded in greeting, tumbled 
down the vertical ladder lead- 
ing from the wheelhouse to the 
exiguous cuddy aft, and re- 
turned on deck to cast off 
warps. 

“ Start up the little ol’ chap 
that does all the work, Ber- 
nard,” skipper Darkie sang out, 
his head thrust through the 
wheelhouse window, and the 
two Kelvins in the cramped 
engine-room broke into clamor- 
ous life. Warps splashed into 
the water, were hauled aboard. 
We backed and filled, shouldered 
a path through the outside 
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boats, turned and headed for 
the harbour mouth. 

“Still first out,” Darkie 
grinned ; “‘ but them’ll be fol. 
lowin’ us like a shoal o’ mackerel 
come ten minutes—mark me 
words.” 

I marked them without ques- 
tion. Before we had steamed 
through the narrow entrance 
between the pier-heads, the 
throb and pulse of engines 
tremored in the air. One by 
one phantom shapes slid from 
the shelter of the quay walls, 
circled, steadied and _ glided 
true in our wake. We and 
thirty other odd boats were 
heading seawards, seeking for 
herrings. 

For an hourylittle was said. 
The unrolling cluster of boats 
spread as an arrow-head. One 
by one yellow tongues of light 
flickered ashore, then as if in 
answer the revolving beam of 
the Lizard flashed in the sky. 
Fine on the port bow the red 
eye of the Wolf—rock of legend 
and lore—opened and closed 
with slow precision, and the 
nimble flash of the Runnelstone 
buoy danced low over the 
waters. 

Clear of the land, we started 
to feel the slow heave of a 
westerly swell, the accumulated 
wind-borne drift of the broad 
Atlantic. We rose and fell, 
our bows slicing the halt and 
scend, forging into sombre val- 
leys in a flurry of creaming 
foam, lifting with ease born 
of perfect symmetry in line 
and form. 

A mile clear of the Runnel- 
stone, we close-throttled the 
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engines and turned down-wind 
to shoot. ‘The new close- 
meshed net, creosoted then 
parked, a8 fragile and slender 
as spun silk, lay flaked layer 
upon layer in the fish-hold, the 
white globular canvas pellets 
heaped in one corner. 

“Seventy poun’ ’e do cost,” 
Darkie muttered. ‘“‘ "Tis a tur- 
rible pile o’ sovereigns to douse 
out.” 

Seventy pounds! Over ten 
pounds a man. Seventy 
pounds’ worth of latticed thread 
flung into the keeping of the 
sea for hours at a stretch just 
inshore of the traffic lane ; but 
near enough, I thought, to be 
endangered by the whirring 
propellers of small coasters. 

Darkie, diving below, re- 
tumed with a battered black 
hat, which he solemnly placed 
on his head, then busied him- 


self in the hold. I caught a 
glint of silver, and, straining 


my eyes, saw him secure a 
pierced sixpenny piece to the 
firstfloat. ‘‘ Tis only a widow’s 
nite,” he remarked on his 
return, “‘ but it do sometimes 
make a wunnerful difference.” 
He glanced at the darkling 
line of the sea and sniffed. 
“Dirty ol’ weather out along. 
Do ’ee see the line of mizzle 
spannin’ the water? ‘Treg- 
eagle’ll be sobbin’ an’ moanin’ 
afore we’m back.” 

I looked seawards. Sure 
enough an advancing film of 
mist was creeping apace. As 
I watched, the gleaming eye 
of the Wolf weakened, dimmed 
by an encircling halo. The 
patriarch was right. South- 
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westerly weather was approach- 
ing with the flood. 

“Be ’ee ready, Tobias? ” 
Darkie shouted. “ ’Tain’t no 
use bestin’ it all night. Might 
as well do as we mind to.” 
He raised his hat, and the 
others stood rigid, as if all their 
muscles had suddenly con- 
tracted. ‘Lord spare our 
labour and send them in with 
a blessing,’’ Darkie pronounced 
solemnly. Immediately after- 
wards the first pellet curved 
in the air, followed by a length 
of net. Steaming dead slow, 
we moved steadily east, while 
arms and bodies, stooping and 
straightening in perfect unison, 
with a lithe twirl and twist, 
cast into the waters a gossamer 
snare, 

Ten minutes passed, twenty ; 
the last layer of the net flaked 
over the side. ‘‘ Knock her 
out, Bernard,” Darkie ordered, 
and ran forward to secure the 
Swing rope. Fearless, snubbing 
to the strain, steadied and 
pivoted on her heel, riding 
head to wind and sea. 

“Don’t look much better 
than yesterday. Water is black, 
not milky as it belong to be,” 
Darkie remarked before mutter- 
ing hopefully that now the 
easterly weather had spent its 
force, the fish should surely be 
shouldering the corner of the 
land in full spate. Two hands 
hoisted the mizzen, sheeting 
the sail hard home; and after 
lighting the acetylene riding 
lamps, we tumbled below for 
a three-hour spell, waiting for 
slack water. 

The cuddy, spotlessly clean, 
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had been painted white since 
my last trip. Two scrubbed 
wooden benches ran its length, 
and above them four small 
bunks, wedged hard against 
the ship’s side, left sufficient 
clearance under the deck beams 
to let a man wriggle into their 
hard recesses. Right aft two 
additional bunks sloped to the 
sternpost and were reached by 
insinuating one’s body into a 
reptilian posture, then forcing 
it forwards, foot by foot. A 
Jack Tar coal stove, already 
turning a dull red, radiated 
heat below a tightly screwed 
skylight, and a jet of acetylene 
flared spasmodically. 

Darkie produced a twisted 
knife, a tin plate and an enamel 
mug. Five minutes later I 
was struggling with a huge 
meat pasty. The conversation, 
first general, then personal, 
turned to fishing and to the 
ways of men and the sea. 

** Tis like this,” Darkie said. 
“We’m knows what’s wrong, 
an’, in a manner o’ speakin’, 
*tis greatly our faults. We’m 
like robins that’ve hopped on 
every bough, though I’m not 
sayin’ the Government bain’t 
to blame for givin’ them lads 
the dole instead of sendin’ ’em 
to sea. We ol’ jossers, we’m 
saved enough to pack up when 
we mind to, an’ settle ashore 
@ season or two afore we’m 
carried to cemetery by our 
youngers. I’ve thought upon 
it many a time. ‘Tis new 
blood fishin’ wants, an’ craft 
a tidy sight larger. “Tis com- 
panies to my way 0’ reasonin’, 
as I’ve told ’ee afore. My 
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little ol’ block don’t hold things 
so well aslit belong to, but it 
still be good ’nough to pass g 


wrinkle or two. 
gainsay it.’ 

“True ’nough, Darkie,” some. 
one remarked philosophically, 
“I reckon if we'd all set to 
when we’m was younger, the 
world would be a better place, 
’Tis too late now.” 

** Bain’t never too late,” Ber- 
nard interposed. ‘‘ Don’t ’ee 
remember our Lord told the 
sick o’ the palsy to take up 
is little ol’ bed ? ” 

“Tis so,’ Mark retorted. 
“But what did ’e mean by it, 
I’d like to know.” 

“Mean by it? I'll tell ’ee,” 
Darkie interrupted. “ "Twas 
like this. Our Lord looked 
round un an’ ’E seed several 
of they there Pharisees mouch- 
in’ around, an’—to my way of 
reasonin’—the Lord knew that 
if ’e didn’t take’n up mighty 
quick someone else purty soon 
would.” 

I smothered a smile. ‘ Bob 
Trevean ’e do say the same,” 
Darkie continued with delight- 
ful naiveté, “ an’ ’e be proper 
smart in ’is little ol’ block.” 

“The chap that do take up 
the collection ? ” Tobias ques- 
tioned. 

“* Ay, ’e be one that do surely 
like office,” Darkie muttered. 

“TI don’t take arter ’im,” 
Tobias returned. “‘ To my way 
o’ thinkin’ it be time to start 
afresh with Adam an’ Eve. 
You mind the Lord gave ‘em 
a bewtiful garden, an’ shewed 
’em all the flowers an’ little 
birds an’ all, an’ there they 


An’ ’ee can’t 
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was so snug a8 a cork in a 
pottle.” 

“ An’ aS Slippery a8 a Ccon- 
ger,” Darkie interposed. 

“Ay, they didun’ give me 
no conger when I went up 
along to Lunnon town,” John 
commented. ‘“‘ My, ’twas such 
a brave big place it made me 
feel all zam-zoodley. I slept 
in a bed wide as a pavement, 
an’ when I come down fer 
preakfast, them folk gave me 
a little ol’ bit o’ bread an’ 
bacon, thin as a wisp. I wound 
un round me fork, an’ it van- 
ished like a puff o’ smoke.” 

“Ay,” Tobias chuckled ; 
“we’m never seed ’e put away 
less than a couple o’ pasties 
at a time. Fair wisht ’ee 
struck me as bein’ when ’ee 
returned. Lunnon town bain’t 
no place for us ol’ folk.” 

Darkie rose. “Tis time 
now to think upon little ol’ 
Cornish ’errings. There bain’t 
nothin’ to touch ’em, ’xcept, 
maybe, them from Loch Fyne.” 

The hands pulled on doppers, 
sat a moment meditating, then 
cluttered on deck. ‘“‘ Better 
blaze up the fire,” Darkie ad- 
vised, turning to Clarence, the 
youngest member, a man of 
forty-five summers. ‘“ ’Tis 
shrimmy up along.” 

“Do ’ee mind passin’ over 
the ’ammer, mister,” Clarence 
intimated; “ ’tis straight un- 
der ’ee.”’ 

I fumbled about and found 
the weapon. “Nay,” he re- 
proved, “’e bain’t no use. 
‘Tis the methodist one I’m 
Seekin’,”’ 

“The what ? ” I exclaimed. 
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“Don’t ’ee know a methodist 
’ammer ?”’ he remarked, turning 
startled eyes upon me. “ ’R’s 
got two faces to un—proper 
jan-jansy.” 

I found and passed it over, 
concealing, I hope, my aston- 
ishment. Clarence set to, break- 
ing lumps of coal with savage 
glee, muttering with each blow 
an exorcism. ‘Take that, ’ee 
ugly ol’ thing, an’ that. ’Tis 
ill wishin’ you I am. If ’ee 
think to skeere me, you’m 
mistaken. Take that. I'll 
tinker bell ’ee. ’Ee bain’t able 
to turn my stomach with fal- 
the-rals. We’m were told by 
visitin’ parson, along last sum- 
mer, them stories o’ Satan was 
only a manner o’ speakin’.”’ 

I hurried on deck. Once in 
the wheelhouse, I realised the 
wind had backed to south-west 
and was rising rapidly. A fine 
drizzle misted the glass panes, 
and the flash of breaking crest, 
the hum and drone in the 
shrouds, the sharp sway of the 
boat, foretold approaching 
murk. Well toseawards, blurred 
points of light extended in a 
sweeping crescent. The engines 
throbbed, idling in neutral. As 
we dived into a trough, they 
quickened their beat till the 
lagging governors gained con- 
trol, then as the propeller drove 
home they slowed, knocking 
heavily. Acetylene flares flooded 
the deck with hard yellow light. 
We started hauling, all hands 
tailing on the swing rope. 

Foot by foot, over the roller, 
the dripping meshes came home. 
We hauled in silence. At times 
a sudden gust of wind, catching 











the bows aslant, flung us to 
leeward and sent us stumbling 
and lurching against the low 
bulwarks. Foam surged in the 
scuppers; spray swept the 
decks, crackling on oilskins. 
But no fish. 

Forty minutes, forty - five, 
fifty, then as the last pellet 
came in sight, a shout rose in 
peremptory command. Some- 
thing had happened. 

“'Fhrottle ’em out all they'll 
stand to,” Darkie yelled, star- 
ing inshore. 

I followed his gaze. Dead 
abeam, swinging rapidly to- 
wards the bow as we turned, I 
saw a flare leap high, sink, 
flicker and turn to a lane of fire. 
Before I realised what had 
happened, before we had 
steadied on our course, the net 
had been thrown haphazard 
into the hold, and the men 
were scrambling about the 
decks, wrenching fenders from 
forepeak locker, dragging warps 
aft, preparing in fevered haste 
for a known contingency. 

“Pray the Lord we’m the 
first,” Darkie breathed. “ ’Tis 
a good night’s fishin’ we’m 


arter, an’ more—God be 
praised ! ” 

I knew what he meant. 
Salvage. 


I kept in the background. 
Darkie, I suspected, was re- 
peating Parson Troutbeck’s 
supplication that if wrecks there 
must be—then the Lord would 
deliver them into his hands. 
There was no question of start- 
ing fair, one and all, not for- 
getting the minister, as a 
worthy, announcing the glad 
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tidings and discarding his robes 
of office with unseemly haste, 
exhorted the congregation, 

The hands, crouching in the 
bow, stared ahead, muttering 
and gesturing significantly, 
“She be nigh the Bucks,” 
came Mark’s voice. “ ’Kel 
’ave to play lively.” 

“Hold thy clack,” Darkie 
boomed. “ ’Tis ’nough I’ve to 
do without listening to notions,” 

We closed her rapidly. The 
bulwark of the coast loomed 
ahead, fringed by a smother of 
foam. 

A man stood in the bows, 
holding high the flare, and 
another, outside the wheel- 
house, which stood outlined in 
a ruddy glow above the white 
of a high straight hull, waved 
arms with a desperation that 
provoked a perverse inward 
mirth. A motor yacht. 

One eye on the pulsing ribbon 
of foam, barely two cables 
distant, Darkie swung Fearless 
in a sharp circle, and steadied 
her, the bows rising and falling 
a stone’s-throw clear. 

“We've run out of petrol,” 
the man outside the wheel- 
house shouted. ‘‘ Can you give 
us any?” 

“Nay; we’m runs on par- 
affin,” Darkie bellowed truth- 
fully, though I knew the answer 
would have been the same had 
petrol been aboard. 

“Give us a_ tow, 
What’s your price ? ” 

Darkie, running his eye over 
her, spat solemnly. ‘‘ Twenty- 
five poun’,’”’ he roared; “cheap 
’nough, too. An’ chuck flare 
into sea, mister. We'm first 


then. 
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an’ don’t want others nosin’ 
round. Them/’ll clean ’ee right 
out—fifty poun’, if a penny.” 

“We'll give you twenty 
pounds to tow us into Fal- 
mouth,” came the reply. 

Darkie stiffened. He roared 
at Mark to take the wheel and 
keep her lasking, then jumped 
forard. ‘‘Twenty poun’ to 
Falmouth ? I don’t fancy your 
notions. *Ee must be cracked. 
Bain’t no use waitin’ for 
tothers, I tell ’ee. You’'m 
draggin’. Come five minutes 
an’ you’m be ashore on Bucks, 
an’ scat all to pieces.” 

Astonished by their hesita- 
tion, I felt constrained to inform 
them that the tow was dirt 
cheap at the price. One glance 
at the boat revealed her value 
at a clear five hundred pounds, 
and the risk of total loss was 
increasing rapidly. But I held 
my peace, fearing retribution. 

“Twenty-five poun’ to New- 
lyn,” Darkie bawled again. 
“Tf ’ee don’t fancy it, we'll 
stand off an’ on, an’ win a 
purty piece o’ salvage by-an’- 
by, soon as ’ee scats asunder.” 

I saw no sign of assent, but 
perhaps a silent nod had 
clinched the bargain. Darkie 
ran aft, jumped into the wheel- 
house, half-throwing Mark clear, 
and shouted to Bernard to give 
a touch ahead. 

“Mind our paint,” a voice 
shouted. 

“ Ay, I'll mind ’ee all right, 
by gambers!” Darkie flung 
back. ‘‘ Warps, me ’earties. 
Aboard ’ee go, Tobias an’ 
Mark. We’m takin’ no chances 
till ’em douses out money. 
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"Tis a brave night’s work we’m 
arter.”’ 

We ranged alongside to a 
crunching grind. Tobias and 
Mark leaped aboard, the ends 
of our warps in their hands. 
Giving Fearless a dexterous 
sheer, Darkie forged her slowly 
ahead, watching with vigilance. 
* All fast!” came from the 
darkness astern, and again, 
* All fast!” from behind the 
wheelhouse. 

“Slip the cable, Tobias. 
We’m too close to weigh,” 
Darkie thundered, and a mo- 
ment later the rattle of chains 
told its sorry tale. The strain 
came on the warps with a 
sudden jerk. They held. Slow- 
ly we crept offshore—headed 
east. 

** We’m shan’t be long fetch- 
in’ back along,” I heard, as 
Darkie lit his pipe and blew 
great clouds of smoke with 
leisurely content. 

It took two hours of slow 
steaming to reach the pierheads ; 
but long before that a dozen 
boats had swooped upon us, 
hoping to supplement the tow. 
Darkie, in his element, waved 
them away, informing them in 
unequivocal language that he 
needed no help from man, 
God, nor devil. They’d better 
go seeking. Maybe another 
tidy little job was away in 
offing. 

We berthed just before mid- 
night. Darkie climbed aboard 
to receive his due. He returned, 
ten minutes later, silent and 
taciturn; and for a moment 
I feared they had defaulted. 
Still, it was no business of 
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mine. To act as mediator 
might well turn friendship into 
enmity. 

He muttered that the yacht 
was on passage from the Clyde 
to Southampton. A leak in 
the petrol tank had been the 
cause of the trouble. Suddenly 
he let loose a vial of wrath. 
“Would ’ee believe it,” he 
stormed, “them asked me 
to take ’em down to Fal- 
mouth.” 

** When ? ” I interrupted, see- 
ing light. 

“When!” he _ spluttered. 
*“T told ’em straight we’m ol’ 
folk praised the Lord for all 
"Is goodness on Sabbath, an’ 
did no manner o’ work.” 

““* We’m paid ’ee well,’ they 
says, downright forthy, ‘an’ 
we'll pay ’ee well again. “Tis 
to Falmouth we must be to- 
morrow.’ 

*“* An’ we’m done ’ee well,’ 
I says. ‘ Tis ter Falmouth ’ee 
can be in person for ought I 
care; but never a soul ’ee’ll 
find to take little ol’ yacht 
down along. ‘“Tain’t in our 
creed to break the Lord’s com- 
mandments.’ 

** An’ would ’ee believe it— 
they laughed on me. I’ve 
never seed the likes o’ it in all 
me born days.” 

T understood well enough and 
said nothing. Unshaken in 
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rigidity of religious belief and 
rectitude of soul, they upheld 
to the letter the dictates of the 
Fourth Commandment. 

“ Proper ’eathen an’ pagans,” 
Darkie muttered through 
clenched teeth, then rose to 
go ashore. “’Ee be welcome 
to sleep aboard an’ take break- 
fast with me an’ the missus,” 
he invited; but I refused, 
informing him, felicitously de- 
ceitful, that I had to be in 
church sharp at eleven. 

We walked along the pier 
and he roused the garage pro- 
prietor from his bed. 

“Come along as often as ’ee 
mind to,”’ he murmured in my 
ear as I started the engine. 

I fancied I discerned a hidden 
significance in the words. Per- 
haps next time the ‘ catch’ 
would be larger. That would 
never do. Those smouldering 
embers, born of dark deeds in 
bygone days, must not be 
fanned into flame. 

We shook hands. I prof- 
fered my contribution to the 
night’s work; but he waved 
the note away. ‘‘ As often as 
’ee mind to,’ he emphasised 
slowly. 

“When the fish are really 
plentiful,” I returned hastily, 
and let in the clutch with a 
sudden jerk, for fear he might 
commit himself. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


APULIA, 


BY LEWIS LETT. 


“MaaT’s the last time I'll 
go looking for gold in alluvial 
country,” said Evans disgust- 
edly, as he pulled off his mud- 
caked boots and puttees and 
flung them to the cook to wash. 
“T ought to ’ve known better, 
anyhow.” 

“It was a pretty persistent 
rumour,” I said, trying to com- 
fort him; “and it’s just as 
well to have tried it out. We 
know now.” 

“Wasting time and stores 
like that,’’ he continued angrily. 
“T ought to be kicked.” 

“That’s a job you'll have to 
do for yourself if you want it 
done,” I laughed. ‘‘ You’re 
too hefty for me. Come on 
and have some tucker.” 

The food, though as un- 
interesting in substance as it 
was badly cooked and served, 
did a lot to pacify him; and 
he grew eloquent on the subject 
of some land that he had seen 
to the east of us. We wanted 
land, for our hundred acres 
did not satisfy us either in 
extent or quality; and all 
land adjacent to us had proved 
unsuitable for coconut culture. 
He was not very sure of its 
exact position, for he had been 
hunting for gold, not for land ; 
and he had followed the course 
of creeks without much regard 
for compass bearings. 


“What about water trans- 
port ? ” I asked. 

“Should be all right,” he 
replied. ‘“‘ Natives say the 
Ivori skirts it to the north, 
and they say there’s plenty of 
water for canoes.” 

I decided to go and look at 
it, and two days later started 
out early. Expecting to be 
back by nightfall I went alone, 
carrying only a Winchester 
rifle, three cartridges, a few 
biscuits and a little trade 
tobacco. 

The day was fine, and for 
the first two hours the track 
ran along well-drained ridges 
and through sandy flats where 
the jungle growth was light 
and the air comparatively 
sweet. But at the end of that 
time I had to diverge on to 
a secondary track leading east, 
and very soon the sandy loam 
gave way to sticky clay, and 
the pleasant scents to the de- 
pressing and loathly stink of 
rotting vegetation and of the 
equally disgusting insects which 
feed on it. 

At noon it became evident 
that either Evans’ estimate of 
the position had been wrong 
or that I had mistaken his 
directions, for I was still in 
the clay country. The track 
was very faint and was diffi- 
cult to follow in places, and 
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seemed to be leading nowhere. 
I considered turning back, but, 
in view of the wretched track 
over which I had come, I 
decided to go on in the hope 
of crossing a better track which 
would lead either to a village 
or southwards to the coast. 

On a slight rise where the 
atmosphere was better I sat 
down and ate my biscuits, 
enjoying a rest and a smoke. 
As nearly as I could reckon 
I must have come about ten 
miles eastwards, and three or 
four miles more would take me 
to the north of Keoru, where 
I could be sure of finding a 
way out to the beach. Another 
hour of walking brought me 
to the end of the clay depres- 
sion and the track began to 
improve ; lighter well-drained 
soil alternated with small 
patches of swamp, which grew 
less and less frequent as the 
track became more plainly de- 
fined. And at about four 
o’clock I entered a tiny village 
of five huts, and breathed 
deeply of the purer air. 

There were startled exclama- 
tions from two old women who 
had just entered with loads of 
firewood, and they hastened to 
offer me such hospitality as 
they could. They rolled a log 
out from under one of the huts 
into the open, and made signs 
that I should sit on it. They 
brought water in clay pots and 
coconut shells, and washed the 
mud from my puttees and 
boots. With a great deal of 
chatter they brought bananas 
for me to eat, coconuts, paw- 
paws, wild bush fruits. 
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By the time that they had 
done all that they could do 
two men entered the village, 
Taller than the usual type of 
Gulf native, they had the effi- 
cient but hungry appearance 
of bushmen, and came forward 
frankly as soon as they saw me, 

Conversation was difficult, 
They knew practically no Mo- 
tuan, and the few words of the 
Vailala language that I had 
painfully acquired seemed to 
mean nothing to them. By 
means of signs and an octa- 
sional mutually intelligible word 
I learned from them that they 
knew nothing of Evans, though 
they had heard of a white man 
taking stones from the creeks 
to the north-west. They seemed 
not to know of any good land 
to the west, but conveyed to 
me an impression of excellent 
country to the north ; and they 
agreed to take me to it on the 
following day. 

I gave them tobacco, and 
they swept out the best of the 
houses for me, later offering 
me a curious mess of boiled 
sago and coconut which I was 
very glad to accept. 

It was a miserable night. 
The hut was the best that they 
had and as clean as they could 
make it. But the rough palm 
floor was very hard, and, lack- 
ing a pillow, I could only sit 
up with my back against the 
flimsy palm-rib wall and fan 
with increasing irritation at 
the clouds of mosquitoes. A 
smouldering fire of coconut 
husks afforded some relief 80 
long as one sat in the smoke, 
and alternately one had to 
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preathe the pungent reek and 
endure painfully smarting eyes, 
and suffer the attacks of mos- 
quitoes for the concomitant 
advantage of purer air; I 
was more than glad to see the 
dawn after one of the longest 
nights that I had spent. 

They fed me again on sweet 
potatoes, and we started early 
along a good but faint track, 
one native leading while the 
other followed behind me. 
Barely a mile from the village 
the leading man stopped sud- 
denly, pointing silently into 
the jungle at my left. There 
was @ movement among the 
undergrowth which could only 
mean pig or cassowary. I 
slipped a cartridge into the 
breach of my rifle and waited. 
A moment later I sighted a 
big boar moving across a tiny 
gap in the tangle of saplings 
and vines. My bullet got him 
in the rump, and he crashed 
squealing into the depth of the 
forest with the three of us 
tearing after him. Within a 
couple of hundred yards we 
found him between the but- 
tresses of a giant Timo. His 
leg was shattered, and a second 
shot finished him. The two 
men carried him joyously out to 
the track and left him there, 
shouting to the women back 
ag village to come and get 


My guides assured me that 
we should reach the Ivori creek 
at about noon. Walking was 
pleasant and I did not hurry. 
There was a good deal to look 
at: new varieties of ferns, a 
wealth of orchids on the main 
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branches of the older trees, 
several flowering trees that I 
had not seen before, waxy 
white blossoms scattered on 
the track and undergrowth 
from great clematis vines which 
flowered out of sight above the 
tree-tops, and once a small 
grove of Marava, the Papuan 
rosewood, in full flower, its 
golden pannicles filling the air 
with their delicious scent. 

The track was very faint. 
My guides assured me that it 
had been disused for many 
years. Formerly, they told 
me, there had been constant 
traffic between Keoru and the 
village of Apulia, to which we 
were going, but fear of the 
Boihere had driven the in- 
habitants down to the coast. 

** Boihere.” They spoke the 
name with all the reverence of 
superstitious dread. Nor was 
superstition the sole ground 
for their fear. For these two 
men were old enough to re- 
member the frequent and sud- 
den raids of the Boihere on the 
coastal villages and on isolated 
families at work in garden or 
sago-patch. They had prob- 
ably seen the dark night lighted 
by flames from fiercely burning 
huts ; heard the cries of women 
and children, carried off by 
the swiftly moving raiders ; 
and might have been members 
of search parties who found 
the severed heads and limbs 
and the mutilated trunks of 
their friends abandoned by the 
marauders in their hasty retreat 
before a superior but slowly 
moving force. The extension 
of Government influence had 
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put an end to raiding some ten 
years ago, but memory kept 
fear alive—fear which still pre- 
serves, from one end of Papua 
to the other, a no-man’s-land 
some ten to twenty miles wide 
between the coastal villages and 
the people of the hills. 

It was well on in the after- 
noon when we came to a wide 
deep creek, swam it and 
climbed a high bank on to 
a stretch of sandy chocolate 
loam, and over this I roved 
hungrily, my guides following, 
puzzled but patient, in my 
wake. The land was ideal, 
slightly undulating, with a great 
depth of loamy soil and a 
heavy deposit of humus in 
which the more delicate ferns 
and creepers grew profusely. 
The extent of it, too, was very 
satisfactory, and there remained 
only the question of water 
transport from it to the Vailala 
River. 

At about five o’clock we 
moved on, still northwards, for 
about half an hour, when the 
leading native stopped dead, 
listening intently. There was 
a faint sound of voices, and, 
after exchanging a few words, 
they turned to me and seemed 
to urge me to go back. This 
did not suit me at all. I pro- 
tested as well as linguistic 
limitations would permit, and 
they brought forward their 
unanswerable argument. 

* Boihere, Boihere!” they 
whispered, and pointed for- 
ward. I grinned at them and 
took the lead. For a moment 
they hesitated, then followed 
with obvious reluctance. The 
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sound of voices grew, and there 
was an occasional yap from 
native cur. The acrid scent 
of wood-smoke floated on the 
air, a few coconut and betel. 
palms showed their heads above 
the undergrowth, and in a few 
minutes we entered the village 
of Apulia. 

Dead silence greeted us. The 
village consisted of nine or ten 
huts in two rows, which faced 
one another across a wide 
cleared space. Opposite, as we 
entered, was the Ivori creek, 
with two large canoes along- 
side the bank. The huts were 
in disrepair, and many had 
been recently shored up to keep 
them from falling. On each 
of the small verandahs men 
were sitting, glowering at us 
in obvious disapproval. We 
moved to the centre of the 
clearing and stood there while 
I looked round. 

Only men were present, and 
a large number of weapons 
were in evidence. The huts on 
the eastern side were occupied 
by wild-looking natives of small 
stature, with the dry skin and 
wide soft eyes of the bushman. 
Their sole costume consisted 
of a narrow strip of brown 
tapi-cloth and a tight-fitting 
cap of the same material. Most 
of them wore nose-bones, and 
a few showed narrow necklaces 
of dogs’ teeth or huge earrings 
six inches in diameter, made 
from cassowary quills. Long 
bows made from the black 
palm and bunches of bone- 
tipped arrows were within easy 
reach behind them. Opposite 
them, across the intervening 
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space, were an equal number 
of men of the type that I was 
gecustomed to in my own dis- 
trict, their skins oily from good 
feeding, their eyes partly veiled 
by drooping lids. Several of 
them wore calico loin-cloths, 
gome of which I recognised as 
having come from our store. 
Two or three of the men I 
knew Slightly by sight, and 
sitting near the middle of them 
was a native named Imari, the 
chief of Lepuken village, who 
was reputed a powerful sorcerer 
in our district. I did not know 
yery much about him, except 
that he was the instigator of 
almost all the obstructive efforts 
of the local natives against 
white settlement, and that he 
exercised strong influence 
among the Gulf people. 

I spoke to him by name and 
received no reply or sign of 
recognition. The whole as- 
sembly continued to glower at 
us in surly silence. This was 
deliberate insult, and I felt 
angry resentment stirring at 
the pit of my stomach. But 
I had learned that anger was 
a bad ally when dealing with 
natives in the mass, and re- 
pressed it. Obviously the posi- 
tion was going to be difficult. 
I turned to Imari again and 
pointed out to him that my 
only wish was to go home, and 
asked him for a canoe. Again 
there was no reply, but he 
spoke to one of the lads sitting 
near him, who went promptly 
down to the creek and returned 
loaded with paddles from the 
canoes which he stowed away 
in one of the huts. 
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I told Imari that my guides 
and I had not eaten since early 
morning, and asked that I 
might buy food. Still there 
was no answer, and I looked 
again round the village. The 
coastal people were scowling 
with drooped eyelids. The 
bushmen, who understood noth- 
ing of the talk, sat expression- 
less, gathering what they could 
from the tones of my voice 
and the behaviour of Imari, 
who was obviously president 
of the meeting. 

Once more I spoke to him, 
expressing regret that he and 
his friends were so poor that 
they had no food and no canoe 
for the comfort of wayfarers, 
and asking that we might 
have a hut tosleepin. Still he 
would not speak ; but his eyes 
widened, and, leaning sudden- 
ly forward, he spat viciously 
almost at my feet. This was 
hard to take; but I had to 
remember that I had only one 
cartridge with me and that 
my two guides were quite 
unarmed. To gain time I 
turned and spoke to them. 
They were quite nerveless from 
fear. One was trembling vio- 
lently, while the other stood 
with widened eyes and dropped 
jaw, and I could see the pulses 
in his neck throbbing at frantic 
speed. I spoke to them, smil- 
ing; but they could only look 
at me with piteous eyes, all 
intelligence gone from them. 

I turned to Imari again, and 
as I turned he spoke two or 
three words in a strange lan- 
guage. A whimper from the 
man beside me and a sudden 
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clutch at my arm brought me 
Spinning round again to face 
the other row of huts, and 
what I saw brought my Win- 
chester automatically to the 
ready. A bushman at one end 
of the line had an arrow fitted 
to the bamboo string of his 
bow and drawn back almost 
to the head as he crouched 
beneath the low roof of the 
hut. The man beside him was 
also on his feet, reaching for 
the weapons behind him, and 
all along the line ran a wave 
of movement as others prepared 
to join in the attack. Their 
eyes were not on me, but on 
the poor scared devils beside 
me, who cringed and chattered 
insanely. 

There was literally nothing 
that I could do. There was 
no time to load, no time even 
to shout anything beyond the 
inarticulate cry that came from 
me involuntarily as I turned. 
Fortunately that was enough. 
The drawn bow- string was 
slowly relaxed, and, as I stared 
at him, dumb with indignant 
horror, the man who held it 
dropped his eyes, fidgeted un- 
easily for a few seconds, then 
slunk away into the interior 
of the hut. Acting on the 
suggestion that his action con- 
veyed, I transferred my gaze 
to the next man, muttering 
angrily to myself as I stared 
at him. He, too, looked down, 
shifted uneasily and followed 
his companion out of sight. I 
ran my eyes along the line and 
slowly back again, and noted 
that all were now frozen to 
immobility, gazing with inno- 
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cent interest at the palm-fronds 
which overhung the thatcheg 
roofs opposite to them. J 
turned back to Imari. Ha, 
too, was looking disconsolate, 
and the men beside him were 
whispering a little. 

I tried to think of something 
to say. Quite by accident [ 
had gained momentary com- 
mand of the position, and at 
all costs must keep it. I called 
Imari’s name sharply, then 
paused, still at a loss for words, 

I do not know what prompted 
me to quote Shakespeare at 
him; but I doubt whether 
anything could have been more 
suitable or more effective than 
Shylock’s speech to Antonio, 
which I found myself spouting 
in a voice as deliberate and as 
coldly threatening as I could 
make it. 

“‘Signior Antonio,” I began, 
“many a time and oft In the 
Rialto...” 

He wore a rather defiant 
expression when I opened, but 
it faded gradually, and by the 
time I got to “‘ Well, then, it now 
appears you need my help,” 
he was thoroughly uncomfort- 
able. He had a small gourd 
in one hand which he used a8 
a lime-pot, and the increasingly 
nervous way in which he 
fidgeted with it while I spoke 
gave me an excellent indication 
as to his mental condition. At 
this point I began, very slowly, 
to load my only cartridge into 
the chamber of the Winchester, 
snapping the lever home at 
“. ,. . and in a bondman’s key, 
... Say this...” 

I had not the faintest inten- 
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tion of potting him. The im- 
pulse to load was purely sub- 
conscious, and until the lever 
dicked I hardly knew that I 
was doing it. There was un- 
easy muttering all along the 
lime of men now, and Imari 
seemed to believe himself the 
victim of a form of sorcery 
with which he did not know 
how to cope. Finishing off 
with “I'll lend you thus much 
moneys,” I stared at him hard 
for a moment or two in silence, 
then ordered him, in Motuan, 
to hold up his lime-pot. I had 
to repeat it before he under- 
stood me and held it out at 
arm’s-length, while his people 
moved uneasily away from him. 

I had a sudden moment of 
nervousness as I half-raised 
the rifle. What if I should 
miss? The gourd was about 
the size and shape of a William 
pear, was of almost the exact 
colour of the palm-rib wall of 
the hut behind it, and was held 
by a brown hand that trembled 
perceptibly. The distance was 
about forty feet. Not a diffi- 
cult shot by any means, and 
I ought to have been certain 
of it. But the knowledge that 
I had only one shot, and that 
failure would mean certain 
death to my two guides and 
probably the same fate for 
myself, weakened my confi- 
dence fora moment. To steady 
myself I treated him to 
Antonio’s reply as far as “a 
breed for barren metal of his 
friend,” then raised the rifle 
deliberately and fired. 

There was a gasp from the 
spectators, followed by excited 
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chattering as Imari sat rubbing 
his hand and wrist, his lips 
and cheeks grey from sheer 
fright, and looking dazedly at 
the fragments of gourd scat- 
tered on the verandah. I 
raised my hand for silence, and 
solemnly continued, ‘‘ But lend 
it rather to thine enemy Who, 
if he break, thou may’st with 
better face Exact the pen- 
alty.”” Then, beckoning to my 
guides, I strode quickly out 
at the western side of the 
village and along a well-worn 
track by the creek-side. 

For a couple of hundred 
yards we walked in silence ex- 
cept for the sound of our own 
footfalls on the soft ground 
and the strident call of white 
cockatoos in the coconut palms. 
Then pandemonium broke loose 
in the village. Voices were 
raised to shouting point, angry 
and confused. There seemed to 
be a violent quarrel going on 
among the Lepuken people, 
and I chuckled with enjoyment 
as I heard it and understood 
that Imari’s reputation had 
suffered as great a shock as 
his nervous system. 

The journey home was quite 
uneventful. We passed the 
night in a ruinous hut which 
leaned dolefully to one side at 
the edge of a long-deserted 
garden beside the creek, heavily 
overgrown with vines, spear- 
grass and young scrub. The 
floor was far too rotten to 
support our weight, so we 
camped beneath it, where one 
of the men produced a half- 
stick of roasted sago, which 
he had carried all day beneath 
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his arm-pit. He removed the 
fibre lashing which kept it in 
place, rubbed it with his hand 
to remove any surplus deposit 
of perspiration, blew on it 
vigorously to disperse any pos- 
sible specks of dust, and handed 
it to me. Both seemed disap- 
pointed that I refused it, and I 
had to explain as well as I could 
that I never ate roasted sago. 
Apologetically they shared it 
between them and slept. 

The night was very black 
and very still until a deep roar 
heralded the approach of rain. 
It came in a sudden flood of 
falling water which transformed 
the quiet night into an inferno 
of noise and wet discomfort. 

My two companions hastened 
to assure me that this was the 
work of the Boihere. I laughed 
at them, pointing out that in 
Apulia they were having rain 
also, and that the houses there 
were no better than the one 
that we were using. And I 
was still speaking when the 
hut collapsed. It could not 
be said to fall. It just lay 
down as though tired beyond 
further endurance, and left us 
exposed to the chilling torrent. 
The fire was drowned within 
a few seconds, and we crawled 
under the ruins to gain what 
shelter we could from the heap 
of rotten rubbish. 

There were no mosquitoes, 
but cockroaches took the place 
of them. There were black, 
brown and grey cockroaches, 
large cockroaches two inches 
in length, small cockroaches 
which squashed disgustingly 
when I tried to brush them 
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off. There were cockroache 
in my hair and inside my shirt, 
Cockroaches that flew and cock. 
roaches that could only crawl, 
and they were reinforced by 
wood-lice and black ants, § 
that I take no credit for alert. 
ness in waking my companions 
at the first hint of coming 
dawn. 

The rain was falling lightly 
now, and we swam off to inter. 
cept a floating log and sat 
astride it, sliding rapidly down 
the swollen creek with sticks 
which took the place of paddles 
and served to fend us off from 
Some of the numerous snags, 
My rifle sank to rest when we 
capsized at the junction of the 
creek with the main river, 
where the water boiled and 
snarled over submerged rocks 
in a fury of cascades and cross- 
currents; but after that our 
progress was swift and smooth 
down the eight miles of swollen 
stream to the house, where 
Evans was standing on the 
bank awaiting us. We per- 
suaded our clumsy craft as 
near as possible to the bank 
and splashed ashore. 

“How did you get on?” hb 
asked as I climbed the bank 
and stood beside him. 

**Found some beautiful land,” 
I said. ‘“ But the creek’s not 
navigable.”’ 

I did not tell him any more 
till I had attended to my 
faithful guides. Then, as we 
watched them hurry across 
the clearing, loaded to capacity 
with rice, tinned meats and 
an assortment of trade-stuff 
on their long walk home— 
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“T’vye made two discoveries,” 


{said. ‘‘ First, there are good 
and bad natives.” 

“T know that,” he growled 
impatiently. 

“You don’t know it as well 
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a8 I do,” I replied. ‘‘ And 
secondly, there is more virtue 
in William Shakespeare than 
Henry Irving ever dreamed of.” 

Over a wonderful meal I told 
him the story. 


SON OF THE BEES. 


BY BOSTA. 


I ADMIT it gave me a shock 
when I stood on the bank of 
the river and looked at it. For 
the last three days my headman 
had been burbling about its 
being in flood and making dire 
prophecies that we should not 
be able to cross; but I, who 
only knew it as a wide dry 
river-bed with some dirty pools 
of stagnant water, had laughed 
at him, saying one thing was 
certain, we should get across 
it somehow ; I was bound for 
Khartoum and three months’ 
leave. 

It looked as wide as the 
Thames at Westminster Bridge. 
Let me see—it must have been 
actually about a hundred and 
fifty yards wide. And it was 
bank high in full flood. Coffee- 
coloured water with great surges 
bellying up from below and 
wicked - looking = whirlpools ; 
waves like a tide-rip in some 
places, in others an uncanny, 
silky smoothness. 

It frightened me. But I had 
boasted I would get across 
somehow, and, anyway, I was 
determined. I could not afford 
to wait till it went down—it 
might be a week. 

In the end old Abdou rose 
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to the occasion and said he 
would get men from the Dinka 
villages, and that to-morrow 
we would cut down trees and 
make two large rafts. The afsh 
could be loaded on the rafts, 
which could be pushed across 
by men swimming; the mules 
could be made to swim over. 
There was no better suggestion 
forthcoming, so I told him to 
get busy and camped. 

He was a good man, a Dinka 
himself by birth, and soon after 
dawn some eighty natives ar- 
rived armed with primitive 
cutting tools, and the raft- 
making began. I must say 
they worked like tigers. I did 
not interfere much—it was 
better to let them do it their 
own way—but my heart sank 
when I saw the apparently 
hopelessly frail and _ ill-con- 
ceived lashings, which they 
seemed quite confident would 
be amply strong enough. 

I had about a dozen men, 
eight or ten mules and an 
Abyssinian pony. In charge 
of my pony was a man called 
Morgani. I had had him three 
years a8 groom to whatever 
animal I _ bestrcsle — camel, 
donkey, mule, pony, and on 
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one trip even a bullock. Nowa- 
days, I suppose, he would have 
been a chauffeur as well! He 
was a bit daft even before it 
happened. 

Looking down the river, won- 
dering where on earth we should 
fetch up, I noticed, about two- 
thirds of the way across and 
about half a mile down, a small 
clump of trees sticking up in 
the stream, presumably on a 
kind of submerged island. I 
felt we should just about hit 
them off, and thought we might 
get foothold there and a chance 
of a rest. 

It was getting on for noon 
the following day before all 
was ready. I took off my 
boots, and clad only in shorts, 
shirt and topee embarked on 
No. 1 raft, sitting on a pile of 
saddles and baggage. Morgani, 
who was the only one of my 
party who could not swim, sat 
beside me, his freshly shaven 
head shining in the sun. About 
fifteen men, some of them mine 
and some natives, were to be 
our motive power. The second 
raft was to follow as soon as 
they saw us safely across, and 
then the mules and pony were 
to be driven over by a large 
party of the best swimmers. 

We pushed off. I was dis- 
tinctly nervous, but we made 
steady progress, although the 
raft got lower and lower in the 
water as the men began to tire 
and put more weight on it. 
At first 1 thought we should 
pass above my trees, but actu- 
ally we were swept right on 
to them with a sickening lurch. 
The men got foothold and 
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managed to work the raft into 
a sort of backwater or quiet 
eddy with much shouting and 


laughter, and prepared to take. 


a spell. 

The spell was very quickly 
broken, however. Suddenly the 
air was full of an angry buzzing, 
and a perfect cloud of bees 
attacked us. Diving and swim- 
ming, shouting and cursing, my 
party deserted as one man. A 
dozen bees stung me in the 
face as I jumped into the 
water. I distinctly remember 
my topee seeming to act asa 
diving-bell, the bees stinging 
and buzzing under it as I put 
my head under the water in 
an attempt to get rid of them. 
I gave the raft a mighty heave, 
and, to my great delight, it 
slowly moved off clear of the 
few trees and began to drift 
down with the current. I held 
on to it, swimming and pushing 
it towards the shore, dipping 
my head and hands under the 
water as the bees continued 
their attack. Then suddenly, 
when the raft had drifted a 
hundred yards or 80, the bees 
swarmed up into the air and 
left—much to my relief ! 

Gradually, a man or two at 
a time, the whole party re 
joined me, and _ eventually, 
about half a mile farther down, 
we got a foothold and tugged 
the raft into the long grass 
which fringed the river, thank- 
ful to be alive. Morgani was 
missing. I imagined he must 
have jumped off when I did, 
and wrote him off as drowned. 

With some difficulty we 
worked through the long grass 
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to hard ground, and I saw the 
other raft come safely ashore 
not very far above us; some 
men soon appeared from it 
carrying a first load of stores. 
There was a lot of excited 
jabbering, and I heard Mor- 

i’s name bandied about, so 
I asked what news there was 
of him. 

“ Bffendim, when we came 
past he was clinging to the 
trunk of one of the trees with 
the water up to his eyes, and 
all the bees were sitting on his 
head.”’ 

“ Sitting ? ” 

“Yes, Effendim, not flying, 
but sitting in a crowd on his 
head. Like a hat, Effendim.”’ 

This was a great joke and 
there were shouts of laughter. 
I was in great pain, and really 
did not care much what hap- 
pened to anybody, but I pulled 
myself together and said some- 
one must go and fetch him. 

“ But, Effendim, the bees are 
very angry. Itis not possible.” 

I was angry too. So I 
selected two men who I knew 
to be good swimmers and said, 
“You will go at once and 
fetch Morgani. If you bring 
him here I will give you each 
twenty-five piastres; if you 
don’t, I will give you each 
twenty - five lashes. Yallah. 
Go.” 

They obviously thought this 
most unfair, but went off 
sulkily. A dirty wet camp 
began to form itself, and about 
six mules arrived. My pony 
and the others were reported 
carried away down-stream and 
lost or drowned. One of the 
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Dinkas was also _ reported 
drowned. Presently Morgani 


was brought in and dumped 
at my feet unconscious. 

He was an extraordinary 
sight. The whole surface of 
his bald scalp was a mass of 
little yellow spots in absolutely 
regular lines. On closer ex- 
amination these were seen to be 
the little yellow poison bags 
at the end of the stings. I 
started to scrape the stings out 
with a splinter of wood, but 
soon got tired of it and told 
off two men to carry on with 
the job. I was certain the man 
was aS good as dead. His face 
was just like a football, though, 
curiously enough, the scalp was 
not swollen. The only remedy 
I could think of was Eno’s 
Fruit Salt, which was a fav- 
ourite panacea of mine for any 
kind of blood poisoning. I 
nearly cured a really desperate 
case with it once ; the man was 
getting visibly better, and I 
am certain he would have lived 
if only I had head another 
bottle. I had the greatest 
difficulty in forcing the broken- 
off neck of a beer bottle through 
the swollen mass of flesh into 
his mouth and pouring in a 
dose. I left the neck of the 
bottle in place so that he could 
breathe, as the one remaining 
orifice which presumably led 
to a nostril was fast closing up. 
He made ghastly noises in his 
throat and I thought he was 
dead, but presently a bright 
green vomit of sorts oozed out 
of the neck of the bottle, and 
he began to breathe again. I 
was feeling so ill that I decided 
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I could do nothing more, so 
I told the men to scrape all 
the stings out and lay him 
under a shelter, fully expecting 
him to die that evening. It 
was late afternoon before every- 
thing was sorted and dried ; 
the men sent to try and retrieve 
the lost mules and my pony 
returned just before dark, hav- 
ing found no trace of them. 
Morgani was still alive at sun- 
set, so I poured in another 
dose, which did not reappear 
this time. 

I had a high fever all night, 
but felt better in the morning, 
and started to laugh when I 
looked at myself in the glass ; 
I soon stopped laughing—the 
pain was excruciating. I went 
to see Morgani. The bottle- 
neck was still in place, and he 
was breathing through it. 
There was no sign of his nose, 
nostrils, or eyes—simply a 
swollen mass of flesh. Some 
of the men were very sick too, 
so I decided to go on with a 
couple of men to Mvolo, which 
was only a shortish march 
distant, and send out some 
more mules to bring the party 
in the next day. There was 
a British officer at the post 
who annoyed me by shouting 
with laughter when he saw me, 
but he did what was neces- 
sary. 

Morgani was brought in still 
unconscious, the bottle - neck 
now held in place by a piece 
of string, and I had to leave 
him behind. When I reached 
Khartoum I got a wire saying 
he was recovering, and that 
he had just opened one eye! 
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The sequel is the curions 
thing. 

When I got back from leaye 
Morgani reported for duty 
again. His face, never much 
to look at, was dreadfully dis. 
torted, and the lobes of his 
ears were both apparently per. 
manently swollen to about the 
size of billiard balls. He was, 
of course, known as ‘Son of 
the Bees,’ and was dafter than 
ever, but I took him with me 
when I started for Khordofan. 

It was there, a day’s march 
from El Obeid, I had my 
second encounter with the bees, 
and Morgani met his death. 

It was the dry season. I 
had made a mid-day halt in 
the scrub. My mules, five in 
number, were tied, three to 
the trunk of a small tree, and 
two to a root or something in 
the ground a few yards away. 
I can see them now. I was 
sitting on a waterproof sheet 
under a tree which gave a 
little shade and had just fin- 
ished a scratch lunch when, 
with quite a different note, a 
cloud of bees appeared and 
settled down all over the sweat- 
ing mules. It was interesting 
to see the mules. They stood 
absolutely still with their heads 
down, not flicking a tail, stamp- 
ing a foot or moving an ear. 
We were all frightened, but 
took our cue from the mules 
and sat quite still. 

Then to my horror I saw 
Morgani get up, so I said 
quietly but distinctly, “Sit 
down, Morgani, don’t move.” 

He took no notice. First he 
took off his shirt and shorts 
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and stood quite naked. Then 
he walked quietly towards the 
mules and stood for a moment 
silently watching. We were 
all frankly frightened—there 
was no water to dive into here ! 
I was just going to tell the 
rest of the party to move 
quietly away when he turned 
to his left and, making a strange 
prolonged high note in his 
throat, started to walk off into 
the bush. We watched spell- 
pound. Suddenly the bees all 
rose together in a cloud and 
followed him, hovering round 
and above him as he walked 
steadily on. His weird high 
note became fainter and fainter, 
until at length he disappeared 
into the scrub to the accom- 
paniment of a fervent “ El 
hamdu lillah ”’ from us all. 
Half an hour passed and he 
had not returned, so I sent off 
two unwilling men to follow 
his tracks. It was not long 
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before one of them came run- 
ning back to me. 

** Morgani is dead, Effendim. 
He lies yonder in the scrub. 
Achmet stays with him. Come 
and see.” 

“* Was he killed by the bees ? ”’ 

“No, Effendim, the bees are 
gone. They did not harm him. 
The day is his day. He is 
dead.”’ 

It was true. He lay there 
dead on his back with his 
arms outstretched. I looked 
carefully, but found no stings. 
So we buried him and marched 
on. 
His epitaph was spoken by 
Abdou. “Allah akbar,” he 
said. “If we had all sat still 
the bees would have left when 
they had slaked their thirst on 
the sweat of the mules. Mor- 
gani thought he was saving 
us from them. He died of 
his fear. He was a fool, 
Effendim.” 


MAHMOUD AND THE FIKKI 


BY MURRAY SANFORD. 


MAHMOUD was my house- 
boy. He may be again. It 
all depends on the sense of 
humour of the District Com- 
missioner who tries the case. 

There, I have gone and let 
it out. Yes, my faithful Mah- 
moud is at present in durance 
vile, awaiting trial for—but 
let’s start at the right end. 

Mahmoud came to me with 
a request for three weeks’ leave 
of absence. As he was not 


entitled to any for another two 
months, I wanted to know the 
reason why he wished it now, 
but he would tell me nothing 
more than that he needed it 
on urgent private affairs. In 
the end, as he was a very good 
suffragi, and also produced a 
satisfactory substitute for the 
three weeks, I let him go. 

His ‘ urgent private affairs,’ 
I learned afterwards, concerned 
his wife, who kept the home 
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fires—no, hardly the right 
phrase for the sun-drenched 
Sudan. At any rate, his wife 
stayed at home to look after 
the house and the few goats 
that were Mahmoud’s little 
worldly all. In her husband’s 
absence she had been ‘ carry- 
ing on something scandalous ’ 
with the local heart-breaker in 
the home village down in Berber 
province, till the other inhabi- 
tants could stand it no longer, 
and the village fikki, or holy 
man, was commissioned to write 
her husband a letter informing 
him of what was happening. 

So Mahmoud, with three 
weeks’ leave, his back pay 
and a murderous-looking knife 
purchased in the suk, boarded 
a north-bound train, deter- 
mined to scuttle, shatter, anni- 
hilate, eradicate, extirpate, 
eliminate and completely ob- 
literate the breaker-up of his 
home. It was not till he had 
reached home that he became 
aware of the fact that the 
seducer of wives was one and 
the same person as the village 
champion wrestler, knife-wielder 
and bad man in general. 

Mahmoud thereupon found 
his first fiery frenzy consider- 
ably abated. But he had to 
do something about it, or never 
show his face in the village 
again. He therefore, long since 
having learnt to be cautious 
in matters concerning the safety 
of his person, hied him to the 
jfikki to obtain his valuable 
advice. 


The fikki is a regular institu- 
tion in the Sudan. You will 
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find one in every village of any 


size. He can teach you the 
Qiran. He can cure your 
chickens of the gapes, your 
donkey of throat trouble cop. 
tracted by over-work of the 
vocal chords, and your children 
of obscure diseases. He will 
—always for a consideration~ 
blight your enemy’s crops, or 
remove the blight from your 
own. He will cast a spell on 
the maiden of your choice, s0 
that her heart melts towards 
you. And so on... . His 
results are supposed to be 
obtained through the potency 
of the white stone charms, 
inscribed with verses from the 
Quran, which he supplies for 
a moderate fee. 

Mahmoud’s fikki, seated in 
the dust outside his door, in 
the scanty shade provided by 
the grass roof of his mud 
tukul, received him with open 
arms, for trade had been bad 
of late. On Mahmoud’s stating 
the reason for his visit, he 
offered the cuckold husband 
his choice of a wide range of 
Special charms, guaranteed to 
recapture the erring wife’s affec- 
tions, to put the evil eye on 
the seducer, or a murrain on 
his beasts. Mahmoud brushed 
them all aside impatiently. 
What he wanted was a charm 
that would enable him to 
scuttle, shatter, annihilate, &c., 
this stallion of a Hussein, 
with the least risk to his own 
bones and hide. 

The holy man looked at him 
with a calculating eye. A 
thoroughly incensed husband 
or wife can be the fikki’s most 
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profitable customer — provided 
the money is forthcoming. 
Cash down is the fikki’s golden 
rule, payment by results being 
liable to misfire. Finally, he 
informed Mahmoud that for 
the sum of one pound Egyptian 
he could produce a charm that 
would assist him in carrying 
out his highly commendable 
task. 

Mahmoud regarded him with 
consternation and suspicion. 
One pound Egyptian! To a 
man who earned but two and 
a half times that amount in 
a month it was a huge sum. 
What kind of a charm was this 
that it should be ten times the 
usual price ? 

He put the question to the 
fikki. 

The latter dived into his 
basket and rummaged around, 
producing from among its mis- 
cellaneous contents an outsize 
in white stones, covered from 
top to bottom with Arabic 
characters, and complete with 
leather thong for hanging it 
round the purchaser’s neck. 

“Behold, O most worthy 
Mahmoud, this greatest of 
charms,’ he said, or words to 
that effect. “Upon it are 
inscribed the ninety-nine names 
of Allah the Compassionate, 
also the most holy sayings of 
Mahomet his Prophet. No djinn 
has power to harm the for- 
tunate wearer of it. No disease 
can wring his vitals, no bullet 
or weapon harm his body. Say, 
is it not worth a miserable 
hundred piastres to one with 
such a task before him as thou 
hast ? ”’ 
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There was a cunning gleam 
in his eyes as he related the 
virtues possessed by the stone 
he held. Mahmoud’s unenvi- 
able position should make him 
easy meat, and the incensed 
husband would be sure to have 
the price asked, employed as 
he was by one of the mad 
Ingleesi, who so grossly over- 
pay those who serve them. 

He had woefully misjudged 
his man, however. 

Had Mahmoud been a simple 
country Berberine he would 
have been filled, no doubt, with 
credulous awe. Even had he 
been servant to any other than 
a medical man, he might have 
swallowed the tale. But Mah- 
moud, in his capacity of suffragt 
to a doctor, had learned many 
things, and had come to regard 
aS quite ordinary daily oc- 
currences what, to the vast 
majority of natives, would 
have seemed little short of 
miracles. 

Mahmoud was profoundly 
sceptical, and showed it. He 
loudly asserted the impossi- 
bility of a stone, have it never 
so many pious inscriptions upon 
it, being able to exert such 
marvellous powers. 

The more sceptical he showed 
himself, the more firmly did 
the fikki stick to his assertions. 
A crowd had gathered round 
them by this time, and the 
holy man realised that if Mah- 
moud’s scepticism prevailed, 
his own fame and livelihood 
were gone for ever. So strong 
were his protestations that at 
last Mahmoud’s native super- 
stition broke through the veneer 
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which contact with civilisation 
had superimposed, and he began 
to wonder if there might not 
be something in it after all. 

One flare up of reason, how- 
ever, kept him from parting 
with his hundred piastres there 
and then. He took the stone 
from the fikki’s hand and gazed 
at it solemnly. 

“Thou sayest that it will 
keep away the djinni?” he 
asked. 

The holy man nodded vigor- 
ously. 

* And that it keepeth away 
disease ? ”’ 

** By the beard of the Prophet 
I swear it !”’ 

* And that the wearer of it is 
invulnerable to all weapons ?”’ 

“By the bones of my an- 
cestors I “ 

“Nay, swear no more,” 
briskly broke in Mahmoud. 
“Seeing that thou art so cer- 
tain, I believe thee. Answer 
me but one more question. 
Doth this charm, then, render 
any man at all times invulner- 
able ? ”’ 

The fikki by this time was so 
harassed that he would have 
sworn to anything, so long as 
he got rid of this persistent 
questioner. 
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** Wallahi !’’ he cried. “ By 
Allah, it is so!” 

Mahmoud turned to the curi- 
ous crowd that surrounded 
them. 

“Ye have heard this most 
wondrous tale,’ he said to those 
near-by, ‘‘ and can bear witness 
to the great and magic powers 
of this charm.”’ 

Quickly slipping the leather 
thong over the holy man’s 
head, so that the stone hung 
down on his breast-bone, my 
most excellent suffragi then 
calmly took from its sheath 
his razor-keen knife and 
plunged it into the fikki’s side. 


The knife missed the holy 
man’s heart by about half an 
inch, and he is now lying in 
hospital, feeling very sorry for 
himself. The erring wife and 
her lover, terrified at the fikki’s 
fate, have left for parts un- 
known. Mahmoud languishes 
in a lonely cell, awaiting trial 
on a charge of assaulting and 
wounding, and forgivably in- 
dignant thereat. After all, he 
was only proving the fikki’s 
pudding! He is a wonderful 
suffragi, and I miss him. I 
do hope the D.C. who tries the 
case has a sense of humour! 
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MAGA’S LOG. 
Hie et ubique. 


SEPTEMBER AFTERNOON. 


BY GEORGE COLVIN. 


At about two o’clock in the 
afternoon of Sunday the sixth 
of September 1931, one of His 
Majesty’s more modern cruisers 
was steaming down the Yangtse 
River from Hankow to the sea. 
Being about midway between 
Kiukiang and Anking she was 
following the north - easterly 
trend of the river; and those 
on board, after a stifling month 
as guard ship at Hankow, 
counted themselves lucky to 
have a strong breeze against 
them. 

Down in the gunroom, which 
was situated abreast and above 
the engine-room on the port 
side, the midshipmen were tak- 
ing full advantage of the head 
wind. With a windscoop in 
each of the three scuttles, the 
skylight wide open and the 
door shut, they were able to 
keep a current of air flowing 
through the compartment, and 
at the same time they were 
free of the horrible oily heat 
which is apt to rise in waves 
from the engine-room and make 
life unbearable in the spaces 
above. 

The ship had a complement 
of twelve midshipmen, of whom 
two were then on duty; one, 
as midshipman of the watch, 
was leaning against an awning 
stanchion in the after star- 


board corner of the bridge 
listening to the Admiralty Pilot 
yarning with the Captain. He 
was still lazily trying to decide 
whether it was better to keep 
watch on a Sunday afternoon 
or on a week-day afternoon. 
Sunday was so very peaceful, 
no routine, everyone sleeping, 
nothing to worry about except 
‘quarters’ at four o’clock; 
but on week-days, in spite of 
the extra routine, there was 
always the chance of being 
called away for two hours of 
school—a blessed relief. 

Tanky, the other midship- 
man on duty, after an anxious 
forenoon spent hovering at the 
beck and call of his lord and 
master the Navigator, was now 
in the chart-house correcting 
the Light Lists from the latest 
batch of Admiralty ‘ Notices 
to Mariners.’ 

“‘ They’re the finest boatmen, 
river boatmen, in the world,” 
said the Admiralty Pilot. 
‘Who else would get those 
dam’ unwieldy great river junks 
and sampans up the gorges of 
the Upper Yangtse with the 
river running like a mill-race ? ”’ 
And he glared around him 
fiercely. The midshipman of 
the watch had heard this said 
so often that he felt a little 
angry. If the Chinese were the 
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finest boatmen in the world, 
why did they build such absurd 
craft? Great brutes of boats 
that could not sail within seven 
points of the wind ! 

* And the finest fishermen,” 
continued the Admiralty Pilot 
complacently. ‘“‘Why, I re- 
member the time when a gun- 
boat (port twenty—port twenty, 
I said, quartermaster) when a 
gunboat anchored in the 
Poyang hu Lagoon near Nan- 
chang. Hadn’t been there half 
an hour when a junk comes up 
and makes (amidships—amid- 
ships, I said, quartermaster) 
and makes to anchor ahead. 
Number One of the gunboat 
gets their Chinese boy to sing 
out to the junk to keep clear 
of the gunboat’s anchor. 
(Steady as you go, quarter- 
master.) Tells them that their 
hook is lying four shackles out 
on the port bow.” 

The Admiralty Pilot chuckled 
into his short white beard and 
looked around him. There he 
was, perched on his chair on 
a little platform specially made 
for him (for he was a short 
man) just abaft the gyro com- 
pass. He was the oracle. The 
Captain was obviously deeply 
interested in his constant flow 
of anecdote ; the Chief Yeoman 
had edged nearer; the officer 
of the watch was grinning 
broadly ; the midshipman of 
the watch was all ears. 

“So the junk anchors ahead 
of the gunboat and well clear, 
and the First Lieutenant goes 
below with his mind at rest 
and sleeps to morning. (Star- 
board ten, quartermaster.) 
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Next morning the junk weighs 
at about breakfast-time anq 
comes up close alongside the 
quarterdeck. ‘ Velly nice morp- 
ing,’ says their skipper to the 
First Lieutenant, ‘and would 
the Blitish ship like some velly 
good, velly flesh fish?’ Num- 
ber One is sick to death of 
Chinese river fish, and recom- 
mends them to go (amidships— 
amidships, quartermaster) and 
recommends them to go to 
hell.” 

“* Would Blitish offisah like 
to buy nice anchor left Hwang- 
chow by a steamer in flood 
time and found at low river?’ 
Number One of the gunboat 
keeps quiet. ‘ Velly good, velly 
cheap anchor, new sort.’ 

“Number One tells them 
that the gunboat has two very 
fine anchors and recommends 
them (steady as you go, quarter- 
master) and recommends them 
to drop the anchor in the tomb 
of their ancestors. ‘ All light, 
offisah!’ and off goes the 
junk.” 

The Admiralty Pilot cleared 
his throat. ‘Next day the 
gunboat weighs, but lo am 
behold, no anchor on the end 
of their nice studded cable. 
That junk had dropped astern 
in the night, dived for the 
anchor, picked it up, hoisted 
it in, unshackled the cable and 
dumped the end overboard. 
Next morning they had tried 
to sell it back to the gunboat. 
Yes, sir. The finest boatmen 
in the world, and the finest 
fishermen ! ” 

The midshipman of the watch 
smiled happily. That yarn, he 
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reflected, would go down well 


in the gunroom later. Lucky 
plighters, he thought, prob- 
ably all asleep now. He could 
imagine the scene. A deep 
peace pervading the gunroom. 
A chair placed at one end of 
the settee, which runs nearly 
the whole length of the room 
against the ship’s side, length- 
ening it sufficiently to allow 
four midshipmen, slightly over- 
lapping at head and feet, to 
sleep in comparative comfort. 
Both of the arm-chairs occupied 
by a midshipman, sleeping 
heavily, while the remaining 
six chairs would be divided 
into two groups of three, which, 
by careful arrangement, provide 
two more reasonably safe 
couches. In most cases the 
pillow would be a uniform cap, 
usually the sleeper’s own, for 
it is annoying to be suddenly 
awoken when the _ rightful 
owner of your pillow rudely 
claims his property. 

The midshipman smiled 
again. Suddenly a fiery wave 
of pain, little needle-points of 
agony, thousands of them, from 
his shoulders to his waist, 
assailed him, and with a stifled 
groan he moved across to a 
position where the breeze was 
stronger. Once his back got 
cooler, he reflected, this ac- 
cursed prickly heat would per- 
haps stop, and a short time 
in the cool paradise of Wei- 
hai-wei would cure it com- 
pletely. His mind wandered 
off again, lazily. Another day, 
he thought, of following wind 
would have driven him mad; 
the damnable heat, steamy, 
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damp heat, lying in waves over 
the river valley. And the smell 
of the corpses, ghastly, swollen, 
putrid corpses, floating past 
and floating past. 

And then he thought of the 
floods. The biggest floods in 
Chinese history, which means 
the biggest in the world. All 
the Middle and Lower Yangtse 
valley flooded. The loveliest, 
the richest, the most densely 
populated part of China flooded; 
all those villages swept away ; 
all the little walled towns with 
their tiled roofs and little 
temples destroyed; the beau- 
tiful rice crops all gone; the 
rice-fields which had gone on 
and on, two crops a year, for 
two thousand odd years, four 
thousand crops—the fields 
which had been carefully tended 
by generation after generation 
of cunning peasants, men, 
women and children, now ob- 
literated under that cloak of 
yellow water. And the peas- 
ants, their fields and landmarks 
effaced, their rice destroyed, 
the seed for planting swept 
away, their cattle dead and 
their few poor implements lost, 
how could they survive it? 
The Chinese peasantry, who 
had survived fire and famine, 
taxation, oppression and slaugh- 
ter, drought and plague for 
thousands of years, how could 
they survive this last most 
terrible disaster ? 

And he thought of the con- 
ditions at Hankow and its two 
suburbs, Hanyang and Wu- 
chang, with their total popula- 
tion of little under a million 
people, the water from five to 
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ten feet deep in the streets, 
and three hundred and fifty 
thousand refugees in and around 
the city. He remembered the 
sampans paddling through the 
streets with their terrible 
cargoes of the drowned, travel- 
ling their last voyage to the 
hills where there was dry land 
to bury them. 

And that embankment on 
the south side of the river, 
which had stood fast for so 
long protecting many square 
miles of beautiful fields lying 
fifteen feet below the surface 
of the flood water ; the Chinese 
had taken their customary stroll 
every evening up and down 
this embankment, and had 
smoked their evening pipes 
and had watched the river rise, 
watched gravely and sadly and 
hopelessly as it lapped higher 
and higher. It was on Wed- 
nesday, August the nineteenth, 
he remembered, that the river 
had lapped over the embank- 
ment at one spot, and had then 
lifted a fraction and poured 
over, becoming a muddy tor- 
rent, until the bank crumbled 
into ruin and the water burst 
triumphantly through to flood 
the land to the foot-hills. 

He thought of the Chinese 
running before the water and 
the women tottering so grace- 
fully on their little bound feet, 
swaying so charmingly on their 
little bound feet, little willows 
swaying, until the water caught 
them and swept them over and 
over. And the sun beat down 
on their bodies floating down 
the river, and they rotted and 
became swollen, and _ their 
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clothes fell away, and the 
bound feet were no _ longer 
graceful, no longer charming, 
no longer did men laugh softly 
and tenderly at their little 
lotus feet. He thought of 
corpses and shuddered. 


“Thieves mostly,” said the 
Admiralty Pilot. ‘“ They'd 
brick ’em up in a little brick 
tower with a pointed roof, s0 
small that they couldn’t tum 
round or even bend their knees, 
One man in each tower.” He 
chuckled grimly. “A little 
hole opposite the face and a 
soldier on guard to prevent 
anyone interfering. (Nothing 
to port, quartermaster).”’ 

* Are any of those little 
towers still standing ? ” asked 
the Captain. 

“Lord, yes! There’s one 
on a bridge over a creek, right 
in the middle of the bridge, 
just to the east of Nanking— 
I'll point it out to you when 
we go past. When the man 
dies they fill in the hole oppo- 
site his face and leave him 
there.”’ 

“Why the hole for his 
face anyway ?”’ said the Cap- 
tain slowly, “and why build 
the thing in the middle of a 
bridge ? ”’ 

“Oh!” said the Pilot, sur- 
prised, “I thought that was 
obvious. It was so that all 
the passers-by could see the 
poor fellow—he’d lose face 80 
much before he died. The 
more people that saw him 
miserably dying the more face 
he would lose.”’ 


“‘ Really!’ exclaimed the 
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Captain. ‘‘ Really! How very 
curious. I must tell my wife 
that next time I write to her.”’ 


With an effort the midship- 
man turned his musings to 
more pleasant subjects, and, 
his back now quite free from 
the irritation of the prickly 
heat, he returned to his fav- 
ourite corner of the bridge, 
where he could lean against 
the awning stanchion. 

It was now exactly forty days 
since he had last been ashore ; 
at Hankow, with the Race 
Club flooded, the tennis courts 
under ten feet of water, the 
golf course under fifteen, there 
had been little chance and less 
inducement. But in four or 
five days he would be able to 
land at Wei-hai-wei for walks 
and golf and for bathing in the 
clean sea, for climbing the hills 
on the mainland and for snipe 
shooting in the Third Lagoon. 
He decided to get up a party 
of four, and they might hire 
@ sampan and, by starting 
early, get over to the Fourth 
Lagoon for a shot at the duck. 

It would now be cool at 
Wei-hai-wei and the sea-bath- 
ing would be glorious. He 
thought sleepily of Hankow 
and the sweat; sitting at 
dinner in the evening, with 
the sweat pouring in a little 
stream down the centre of 
your chest under your stiff 
shirt. Sweat trickling down 
your shins. Sleeping on the 
settee and sweating; the hor- 
rible wet patches of sweat left 
on the cushion-covers. Sweat- 
ing at divisions, standing still 
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at prayers and furtively shak- 
ing your head to shake the 
drops from your forehead. 
Everyone sweating... . 


The Chief Yeoman suddenly 
stiffened and, putting his tele- 
scope to his eye, stared down. 
the river for a few seconds. 
Still staring he spoke rapidly 
to the Captain. 

“Stop both,” said the Cap- 
tain, and, to the Pilot, “‘ Can 
we turn her in this stretch ? ” 

** Not here,” said the Pilot 
without a second’s hesitation. 
He knew the whole lower river 
from Hankow to Wusung, six 
hundred miles of it, every shoal 
and bank, every eddy and cur- 
rent, the depths and the widths 
and the distances. ‘ Not here,” 
answered the Pilot. ‘“‘ But two 
miles on round that bluff you 
can turn her if you want to.” 

*‘ Full astern both,” said the: 
Captain. 

The officer of the watch 
sprang to the voice-pipe and 
repeated the order; in the 
wheel-house the quartermaster 
nodded to the telegraph men ; 
in the engine-room the tele- 
graph bells rang sharply. An 
engineer officer making a slow 
tour of the lubricating oil pres- 
sure gauges was galvanised 
into feverish activity, and the 
two great main-steam throttle- 
wheels were swung steadily 
round. The shrill high scream 
of the turbines faltered and 
fell away ; the telegraph bells 
rang again and the noise of 
the turbines dwindled to noth- 
ing and then grew again, be- 
coming louder and louder on 
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a harsher note, while a great 
vibration shook the stern of the 
ship. 

“Man the port sea-boat,”’ 
ordered the Captain, and he 
turned to the midshipman of 
the watch. ‘‘ Whose boat is 
it?” 

** Mine, sir.” 

** You can go.” 

For a fraction of a second 
the midshipman stood there 
motionless ; dressed in a white 
shirt, open at the neck, and 
@ pair of white shorts, he 
seemed more like a schoolboy 
on holiday than an officer on 
duty ; then he turned and, in 
@ flash, was scrambling peril- 
ously down the ladder to the 
port waist, catching a fleeting 
glimpse as he did so of an 
overturned sampan with some 
Chinese clinging desperately to 
the stern as it drifted rapidly 
past. He reached the cutter 
a little before the officer of the 
watch, who had followed him 
down from the bridge to lower 
the boat, and, clambering on 
to the guard-rail with a steady- 
ing hand on the davit, he 
jumped into the stern-sheets. 

Taking his place beside the 
tiller, grasping it in his right 
hand, the midshipman took 
stock of his crew; they were 
all busy adjusting their 
stretchers, putting on their 
life-jackets, getting their oars 
ready. The starboard bowman 
leant forward and twisted the 
pin of the slipping gear of the 
forward falls. The officer of 
the watch could be heard giv- 
ing orders and the boat started 
to descend, with a creaking of 
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rope and blocks, quickly anq 
jerkily to the water. 

“Out pins. Stand by.” 

The coxswain crouched oyer 
the cleat, holding the slack of 
the fore and after rope in one 
muscular hand. There wag q 
pause. 

“cé Slip.”’ 

With a single lightning move. 
ment of his wrist the coxswain 
flung off the last turn of the 
rope. The boat fell with g 
crash, leaving the falls swinging 
idly overhead, and a bucketful 
of yellow river water splashing 
up soaked the midshipman to 
the skin. 

** Back port. Give way star 
board.” That sampan must 
be miles astern by now, thought 
the midshipman furiously, and 
would she never come round in 
this beastly lop. 

‘““ Give way together.” 


Now they were close to the 
overturned boat and the mid- 
Shipman could make out a 
group of four or five Chinese 
clustered round the stern ; they 
were clinging to the only hand- 
hold offered by the smooth 
flat-bottomed hull—that of the 
rudder. Almost every wave 
appeared to pass over them. 
The right bank of the river, 
perhaps two hundred yards 
away, was shown by a line of 
reeds above the surface, while 
half a mile farther inland 4 
low range of hills rose from the 
yellow floods. The left bank, 
almost twice as far away as 
the right, was merely hinted 
at by a few ravaged trees which 
marked the end of the dis 
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turbed waters of the river and 
the beginning of a great ex- 
panse of shallower, calmer water 
which reached as far as he 
could see. 

As they neared the sampan 
the midshipman could hear low 
wailing cries from the terrified 
Chinese. He measured the dis- 
tance anxiously, and realised 
that he would have to ac- 
cept the risk of crushing them 
between the cutter and the 
sampan. 

Afterwards he could only 
remember how sickeningly his 
cutter had rolled in the trough 
of the waves, and how he had, 
in a fever of anxiety, expected 
to hear at any moment the 
scream of a man crushed be- 
tween the two boats. 


When the boat was clear of 
the sampan the midshipman 
had leisure to look about him. 
The cruiser, he noted, had gone 
on about two miles and was 
now turning preparatory to 
coming back to pick them up. 
Moreover, she was almost hid- 
den behind a bluff where the 
hills came down to the river’s 
edge. 

“Pull easy,” he ordered, 
giving himself and the boat’s 
crew the opportunity of in- 
specting their catch. 

As he looked at them the 
midshipman reflected that noth- 
ing could be more woebegone 
than a half-drowned Chinese. 
In the bows crouched an old 
man with grey hair, his face 
quite impassive, showing not 
the slightest signs of interest 
in his surroundings. In the 
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stern-sheets was a young man, 
lying curled up on the floor- 
boards, who, as the midship- 
man looked at him, was quietly 
sick without moving his head. 
Sitting on the stern bench 
beside the coxswain was a boy 
of about seven, the only one 
of the rescued who appeared 
grateful; he was grinning 
broadly at the stroke oars, who 
were addressing him with odd 
phrases and words of pidgin- 
English and with Chinese swear 
words. Huddled up almost at 
the feet of the midshipman sat 
a woman moaning and crying ; 
her clothes of blue coolie-cloth 
hung wetly to her body, and 
her hair fell across her shoul- 
ders. She seemed to be chant- 
ing some plaint, some dirge, 
and all the time she rocked her 
body from side to side, clutch- 
ing a baby in her arms. 
Suddenly the woman turned, 
and, looking up at the mid- 
shipman, she burst into a tor- 
rent of words, screaming and 
sobbing and pointing up the 
river. The midshipman re- 
garded her gravely, trying to 
guess at the meaning of her 
speech. It was obvious that 
one or more of the occupants 
of the sampan had _ been 
drowned before he arrived, and 
he remembered with horror 
how overcrowded the sampans 
usually were and how little 
there had been to hold on to. 
He shook his head to indicate 
that he did not understand. 
Suddenly the fit passed and 
she turned again to her baby ; 





she unbuttoned her jacket and 
held the baby to her breast, 
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but the little creature, more 
dead than alive, refused nour- 
ishment, and the woman re- 
sumed her rocking and wailing. 

The midshipman, rather em- 
barrassed by the proximity of 
this display of maternal affec- 
tion, became suddenly aware 
that the crew were highly 
amused at his embarrassment. 
Raising his head he saw that 
the cruiser was now heading 
towards them and would soon 
be in a position to hoist the 
cutter. 

“Give way properly there,” 
he ordered sternly. 


It was nearly four o’clock 
when, his cutter hoisted and 
secured and the Chinese safely 
in the sick bay being minis- 
tered to by the Surgeon Com- 
mander, the midshipman was 
free once more. As he was 
walking rather stiffly aft he 
encountered his divisional offi- 
cer. ‘“ Snotty,’ said the lieu- 
tenant, using a form of address 
hallowed by tradition but 
loathed by all midshipmen, 
“you'd better put on a dry 
shirt at once.”” He paused and 
looked at his watch. ‘“‘ Shan’t 
require you at quarters,” he 
said, and passed on. 

The bugler was just sounding 
off ‘ Evening Quarters’ as the 
midshipman entered the gun- 
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room, and, in a few moments, 
everyone else had left. Me. 
chanically he crossed over to 
the settee and lay down in the 
best place—the forward end 
where there was an electric fan 
just overhead. 

No.good ringing for tea, the 
midshipman decided, it would 
just make him sweat and bring 
on that prickly heat again. 
He felt strangely tired. It 
was that ‘Hankow dog’—a 
mild form of dysentery—which 
had kept him as hollow as a 
drum for the last ten days. 
That, and the heat. He was 
as weak as a kitten; he only 
seemed to be able to sleep and 
sweat. 

He felt like weeping for no 
particular reason. It was, he 
thought, his nerves—all wrong. 
So tired he was, and as thin 
as a lath now. The woman, 
crouched in the stern, how she 
had screamed and sobbed! 
Would he ever get it out of 
his mind? He sighed pro- 
foundly. 

When the rest of the mid- 
shipmen returned after quarters 
he was sleeping heavily, a sleep 
which continued until the 
steward came in to lay the 
table for supper and was only 
disturbed by the nervous 
twitchings of his face and 
limbs. 
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